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ON PRAYER 


CHAPTER I 
ON PRAYER IN GENERAL 


THE ROMAN CA1ECHISM (PART IV) 


OnE of the most indispensable duties of the 
se epaattie pastoral office and one above all things necessary 
explanation of to the salvation of the faithful, is to teach them 
shed how to pray in a Christian manner. For the 
nature and efficacy of prayer must necessarily remain unknown 
to many unless pointed out to them by the pious and diligent 
zeal of the pastor. And hence it should be the object of his 
special care to see that his devout hearers understand what 
they are to ask of God and how they are to ask it. 

Now all the qualities of a perfect prayer are found united 
in that divine formula which Christ our Lord deigned to make 
known to His Apostles, and through them and their successors 
to all who should in course of time embrace the Christian 
religion—a formula whose words and thoughts should be so 
deeply impressed on the mind and in the heart as to be ever 
ready for use. Accordingly, to assist the pastor in instructing 
his flock in all that concerns this form of prayer, we have here 
set forth all that occurs to us as most suitable for this purpose ; 
and in doing so we have drawn on those writers whose knowledge 
and eloquence have rendered them authoritative on this 
subject ; for the rest, should more be found necessary, the 
pastor may refer to the same sources for further information. 


I.—THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER. 


SeVaciowd presets The first thing to dwell on is the necessity of 
of necessity of prayer. The recommendation which has been 
Lo yids given on this head is not one of simple counsel 

but has the force of an obligatory precept, as has been attested 
VOL. IV. B 


a 
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by Christ our Lord in the words: We ought always to 
pray. 

The necessity of prayer is also emphasized by the Church 
in her prelude to the Lord’s prayer: ‘“‘ Admonished by salutary 
precepts and taught in a divine school, we presume to say,”’ etc. 

In view of this necessity of prayer for Christians, as well 
as in deference to the request addressed to Him by His dis- 
ciples: Lord teach us how to pray, the Son of God gave them 
a prescribed form of prayer and at the same time held out to 
them the hope that they should obtain what they asked. Nor 
was this all, but He Himself was a living example of prayer, 
not only praying assiduously, but even watching whole nights 
in prayer. 

The Apostles did not fail to recommend this duty to those 
who had embraced the faith of Jesus Christ. Thus St. Peter 
and St. John carefully instruct the faithful on this head ; while 
the Apostle, ever mindful of the subject, frequently reminds 
Christians of the salutary necessity of prayer. 


In addition to this we stand in need of so many 

Sir hes Pe resious helps and graces for the necessities of both 

und body. soul and body that it is indispensable we should 

have recourse to prayer as the most eloquent 

interpreter of our wants and our surest advocate in all we 

stand in need of. For God owes nothing to anyone, and con- 

sequently nothing remains for us but to ask in prayer those 

things of which we have need—prayer being, so to say, the 

instrument given to us by Him as the indispensable means of 
obtaining what we desire. 


gtsinke siesth cust- This is all the more true, inasmuch as there are 
ing out de- clearly some things that cannot be obtained 
aro but by its aid. For instance, one of its most 
striking characteristics is that it possesses the transcendent 
virtue of casting out demons—there being, as we know, a certain 
class of demons which are not cast out but by prayer and fasting? 
They, therefore, who neglect the pious exercises of assiduous 
and devout prayer, deprive themselves of a great means of 
obtaining special gifts and favours. To obtain what we demand 
it is necessary that our prayers should be not only good but 
also assiduous. For as St. Jerome says: “It is written: every~ 
one that asketh receiveth ;3 if, therefore, it be not given you, it is 
because you do not ask. Ask, then, amd you shall receive.’’ 


1 Luke xviii. 1. 2 Matt. xvii. 20. 3 Matt. vii. 8. 4 John xvi. 24 
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II.—THE FRUITS OF PRAYER 


But if prayer is necessary it is also in the highest 
ATi ns * degree useful and bears most abundant fruits, 
Tegarding which the pastor will, when necessary, 
for the instruction of his flock, find copious details in the pages. 
_ of sacred writers. Out of this abundance we have chosen a. 
few which strike us as best adapted to present circum- 
stances ‘= 
(a) The first fruit we receive is that by praying we give 
honour to God, prayer being an act of religion which Holy Writ 
compares to a sweet perfume: Let my prayer, says the Prophet, 
be directed as incense in Thy sight.1 By our prayers we profess 
our dependance on God ; we acknowledge and declare Him to. 
be the Author of every good, in whom alone we place our hope, 
and whom we look on as the sole refuge in danger, the sole 
bulwark of our salvation. Of this particular fruit of prayer we 
are reminded by the words: Call upon Me in the day of trouble 
and I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify Me.® 


(6) A second fruit of prayer—a most abundant 

eae! Exit keyof and consoling fruit—consists in this that our 

prayers are heard ; for prayer, according to St. 

Augustine, is the key of heaven: “Prayer,” he says, “ascends. 

and divine mercy descends. Low as is earth and high as is. 
heaven, yet God listens to the accents of man.” 

Indeed so great is the power, so great the efficacy, of prayer, 
that by it we obtain the plenitude of heavenly gifts. Thus by 
prayer we secure the Holy Ghost as our guide and helper; by 
it we preserve the purity and security of our faith, escape dangers, 
secure divine protection in temptation, and triumph over the 
devil. In a word, prayer is the crowning joy of the purest joys, 
and this is why our Lord has said: Ask and you shall receive 
that your joy may be full.* 


yOsEsd" atays Indeed it is impossible to doubt for a single 
ready to hear instant that God in His goodness is ready to 
our prayer. hear and grant our prayers. This is attested 
by many passages of Sacred Scripture ; but as these are easily 
accessible we shall content ourselves with citing as an example 
the words of Isaias: Then shalt thou call and the Lord shall hear ; 


thou shalt cry and He shall say: Here I am ;* and elsewhere : 


PPs, cx ‘2. 2Ps, xlix. 15. 3 John xvi, 24. 4 Isaias viii. 9. 
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It shall come to pass that before they call I will hear ; as they are 
yet speaking I will hear.t As for examples of those who have 
obtained what they asked of God, they are so numerous and 
so well known that there is no need to repeat them here. 


SOurepetitions Sometimes, it is true, we do not obtain what we 
sometimes ree ask; but even then more than ever God looks 
ese to our welfare, and either accords us greater 

and more precious graces or sees that what we ask is neither 

necessary nor even useful to us—nay, that if granted, it would, 
perhaps, but prove superfluous and hurtful to us. “ There 
are some things,” says St. Augustine, “‘ which God denies in 

His mercy but grants in His anger.” 

At other times, too, it happens that we pray so carelessly 
and negligently that not even we ourselves think on the meaning 
of the words we utter. 

Now if prayer is a raising up of the soul to God, and if, in 
praying, the mind which should be fixed on God is distracted, 
and if the very words of prayer are uttered without attention, 
without piety and at haphazard, how shall we venture to 
regard this meaningless jumble of words as Christian prayer ? 
It is, then, far from astonishing that God does not second our 
desires, seeing that we ourselves almost prove by our own negli- 
gence and indifference that we do not really desire what we ask, 
or because of the fact that we sometimes ask for what would 
be really prejudicial to us. 


ey eo On the other hand, to those who pray with 

wearegranted attention and perseverance, God accords much 

pace fhan we more than they pray for, as is testified by 

the Apostle in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 

and as is indicated in the parable of the prodigal son, who would 

have regarded himself as very well treated had his father merely 
accepted him as one of his hired servants. 

At the same time it should be remarked that not only on 
those who ask rightly, but even on those who think rightly, 
‘does the bountiful God heap his graces, and these, not only with 
abundance, but also with promptitude, as is shown by the 
‘expressions used in Sacred Scripture: The Lord hath heard the 
desire of the poor*—God anticipates the interior and voiceless 


aspirations and desires of the needy, without even waiting for 
the sound of their voice. 


lIsaias Ixv. 24. * Ps) rae 
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Peeters eee | (e} Another advantage of prayer is that by it 
and increases we exercise and augment the virtues of the 
a soul, especially that of faith. Just as they 

who have not faith in God cannot pray properly :—How, says. 

St. Paul, can they call on Him whom they have not believed ?1\— 

so the more fervently the faithful pray, the greater and more 

assured is their faith in the protection and providence of God 

—a faith which demands above all else that we turn to God 

in all our needs and look for all things at His hands. 


(d) God could indeed bestow all things on us in 
abundance even though we had not asked them 
or even thought of them, just as He bestows on 
the other creatures of His hand all that is necessary for their 
existence. But being our most bountiful Father He wishes to. 
be invoked by us-His children ; He wishes that by praying daily 
our prayer may each day become more confident ; He wishes 
that in obtaining our requests we may come to acknowledge 
and proclaim daily more and more His goodness towards us. 


11.—Prayer streng- 
thens hope. 


_ (e) Charity, too, is increased by prayer. In 

Blaha ee: acknowledging God as the Author of all gifts 
and blessings, we are led to regard Him with the 

greatest possible love. And as those who love are still further 
inflamed to love by the influence of meeting and conversation, 
so it is with pious souls—the more frequently they pour forth 
their prayers to God and implore His goodness, as if discoursing 
with Him, the more joy do they experience in each prayer and 
the more are they drawn to love and serve Him with all their 


heart. 


Moreover, He wishes us to habituate ourselves. 

2 5 eepiadeeal to the practice of prayer in order that we may 
become more ardent in asking what we desire, 

and that as an outcome of such ardour and constancy we may 

be rendered worthy to merit favours which the soul, heretofore. 
weak, poor and dry, was not capable of obtaining. 

(g) He also wishes us to know and grasp the fact that if 

left without the help of His heavenly grace, we can of ourselves 
accomplish nothing, and should therefore with our whole heart 

apply ourselves to prayer 
(h) Besides these practices of prayer are, so to say, powerful 


1Rom, x: 14. 
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arms against the most bitter enemies of the human race; as 
St. Hilary says, “against the devil and his arms we should 
fight with the weapon of prayer.” 


(i) Moreover, from prayer we also derive this 
14 ~Prayer promotes 


eee ee ee precious fruit, that prome though we are 

ence and purity to evil and to the indulgence of our sensual 

pean appetites as a consequence of our natural 
frailty, yet God suffers us to raise our thoughts to Him. in 
order that while addressing Him in prayer and striving to 
merit His favours, we may cultivate the love of innocence 
and purify our affections from every stain by cutting off all 


our prevarications. 


(j) Finally, according to St. Jerome, prayer 
plate hap ap disarms the wrath of God; and hence it was 

that God said, to Moses: Let Me alone,? when 
the Prophet by his prayers was hindering Him at a moment when 
He would chastise His people. Nothing so appeases the wrath of 
an angry God, nothing so stays and averts His fury when about 
to strike the wicked, as the prayers of pious souls. 


IIIL.—THE, VARIOUS PARTS OF PRAYER 


r6—Alpomieeof Christian prayer, it will here be necessare to 
ry to 
aorls ofprayer explain to the faithful the various parts of 
esirable. Seo 
whichit iscomposed. That suchan exposition is 
part of the duty of one who undertakes the complete explanation 
of the subject of prayer, is attested by the Apostle who in his 
Epistle to Timothy, when exhorting him to pray devoutly and 
piously, enumerates with great care the various grades of 
prayer, as follows : I’ desire therefore first of all that supplications, 
prayers, tntercessions and thanksgivings be made for all men.2 
And though the difference between these four grades is some- 
what subtle, yet should the pastor deem it desirable to explain 
it to his flock he will do well to consult among others the works 
of St. Hilary and St. Augustine. ; . 


The principal par vo—petiti 
calcite p pal p ts of prayer are two—petition 
principally two 2nd thanksgiving; and since these are the 
—petition and sour i 1 
Ghicrn, sources from which all the others spring, these 
two parts must on no account: be passed over in 
silence. For we approach God and render Him the tribute of our 


1Ex. xxxii. ro, 2 TALIM. aint. 
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homage and respect either to obtain something of Him or to 
return Him thanks for the benefits with which His bounty 
unceasingly enriches and adorns us. Both these necessary 
parts of prayer have been indicated by God Himself through 
the lips of David in the following terms: Call upon Me in the 
day of trouble : I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify. Me. 


And if we but consider the extent of human 
Barend a eeceees misery and human poverty, who is there who 

can fail to recognize how much we stand in 
need of the liberality and goodness of God ? 

On the other hand, all who have eyes to see and minds to 
understand, well know how favourably disposed God is towards 
the human race, and how liberal is His bounty towards us— 
wherever we cast our eyes, wherever we turn our thoughts, the 
marvellous effulgence of God’s goodness and generosity is dis- 
played. What have we that we have not received from His 
bounty ? And if all we have are but gifts and favours on His 
part, should not all mankind, with all their might, sing the praises 
of so infinitely good a God and offer Him their heartfelt thanks ? 

But of each of these duties—that of petition and that of 
thanksgiving—there are several degrees, the one more exalted 
and more perfect than the other. In order, therefore, that the 
faithful may be able not only to pray, but also to comply with 
this duty in a proper way, the pastor will set before them the 
best and most perfect method of prayer, and will exhort them 
to put it in practice to the best of their ability. 


Now what is that best and most perfect method 
a ioe Siewehnd of prayer? Evidently that made use of by 
pe prayer. just and pious souls who, secure on the solid 
foundation of true faith, gradually arrive by the steps of prayer 
and the acts of a well-disposed mind to that degree of elevation 
where they can contemplate the infinite power, goodness and 
wisdom of God; and where also they acquire the assured hope 
that they shall obtain all they now ask ; and finally that abund- 
ance of ineffable gifts which God has promised to grant to those 
who devoutly and fervently implore His divine help. 

Thus carried, so to say, on these two wings towards heaven, 
the soul, burning with fervour, approaches God; offers Him 
the homage of unstinted thanks and praise for the precious 
blessings received ; and then, with ardent piety and profound 


WPS. le, ES. 
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veneration, like an only child AEE see loving Father, she 
i tells Him of her wants and needs. 

re of this mode of prayer, Sacred Scripture uses 
the term pouring out; for instance: In His” sight, says the 
Prophet, I pour out my prayer and before Him I declare my 
trouble) an expression denoting that he who presents himself 
before God to pray, suppresses nothing, conceals nothing, but 
pours forth his whole soul, flying with confidence into the bosom 
of God, the most loving of fathers. To this, too, we are exhorted 
as follows in Sacred Scripture : Pour out your hearts before Him ;? 
and : cast thy care upon the Lord.* It is to this degree of prayer 
that St. Augustine alludes when in his Enchridion he says: 
“What faith believes, hope and charity implore.” 


Another degree is that of those who, though 
20.—The prayer of oppressed by the weight of deadly sin, yet en- 
those in the deavour with help of that faith which is called 
toils of sin. ; ; 
dead faith to lift themselves up and ascend to 
God. But owing to the feebleness of their powers and 
the extreme weakness of their faith, they are unable to raise 
themselves from the earth. Yet they recognize their sins; are 
tormented with remorse and grief for their faults; and, far re- 
moved though they are from God, they humbly, submissively 
and penitently implore Him to grant them pardon and peace. 
The prayer of such as these is always heard—nay, the 
same merciful God in the goodness of His heart invites all such 
as these, saying to them: Come to Me all you that labour and 
are heavily laden and I will refresh you. 
Of this number was the publican who did not even dare to 
raise his eyes to heaven, yet, as our Lord says, he went out of 
the Temple more justified than the Pharisee. 


21.—The prayer of Another degree of prayer is that of those who 
ea tan have not yet received the light of faith ; but 
received the divine goodness, enkindling that feeble natural 
faith. light which is in them, they feel themselves 
deeply moved towards the desire and pursuit of truth, and 
their most fervent prayer is that they may be: instructed 
therein. If they persevere in this disposition, divine clemency 
will never reject their desire. Of this we have the well 
known example of the centurion Cornelius. For the doors 


of God’s kindness are closed against none that ask for 
mercy. 


SIRE Geib Gy, 2)Psa xin 9; SPS a livea2 oe 4Matt. xi, 28. 
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aa ean The last degree is that of those who instead of 
the impenitent. Tepenting of their sins and wickedness, but 
rather adding sin to sin, are nevertheless not 
ashamed frequently to ask pardon of God for the sins in which 
they are determined to persevere. Assuredly they would not in 
similar circumstances dare to ask pardon of their fellow- 
men. 

Their prayer is not heard: Then this wicked man, says 
Sacred Scripture of Antiochus, prayed to the Lord of whom he 
was not to obtain mercy. 

Those, therefore, who are in such a deplorable condition 
should be earnestly exhorted to cast away affection for sin and 
to turn to God in all sincerity of heart. 


IV.—THE OBJECTS OF PRAYER 


vi: Under the head of each petition shall be pointed 

renee paeni out what we are to ask in prayer and what not. 

Accordingly, it will for the present be enough 

to remind the faithful in a general way that they ought to ask 

of God such things only as are just and honest, lest acting 

otherwise—asking what they ought not—they be repulsed with 
the answer: You know not what you ask.? 

Now whatever may lawfully be desired, may also lawfully 
be asked, as is attested of our Lord’s most ample promise: You 
shall ask whatever you will and it shall be done to you, thus pro- 
mising in effect that He will grant all things that we ask. * 


In the first place, then, the standard according 

age oe ara to which we should regulate our wishes and 

naghe ee, desires is to make God, who is the supreme 

; good, the chief object of our love and our aims. 

Next after God, we should desire those things that are calcu- 

lated to unite us most closely to Him ; while as for those things 

which could separate us from Him or could in any way weaken 

our union with Him, they should be completely removed from 

the object of our desires and affections. 

Taking this supreme and perfect good as our standard, 

then, it will be easy to infer how far the other things which we 
call goods are to be desired and asked of God our Father. 


12 Mac. ix. 13. Matt. xx. 22. 3 John xv. 7. 
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Thus corporal goods and goods known as external, 

25.—Prayer for tem- cych as health, strength, beauty, riches, honours, 
poral goods. ‘ 

glory, only too often supply matter and occasion 
of sin, and hence it follows that it is not always and at all times 
pious and salutary to pray for them. This being the case, our 
prayers for such things should be limited by the condition and 
restriction that we ask them only in so far as they are necessary. 
Praying thus, all is referred to God. For it is lawful for us to 
pray for those things which Jacob and Solomon prayed for. 
Now the former prayed thus: Jf He shall give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on, the Lord shall be my God ;+ while Solomon’s 
prayer was: Give me only the necessaries of life.? 


BL Hoe pontsana Pt should God in His goodness supply us with 
* ‘riches are to the necessaries and comforts of life, it is but 
be oo just that we should bear in mind the Apostle’s 
‘admonition: Let them that buy be as tf they were not possessing 
anything, and they who use this world as if they used it not ; for 
the figure of this world passeth away ;* and: If riches abound set 
not your heart upon them.* That their fruit and use alone belong 
to us, and even then only on the condition that we share them 
with others, we learn from God Himself. If we enjoy health, 
if we possess other corporal and external goods in abundance, 
let us bear in mind that God has given them to us to enable 
us to serve Him with greater facility and to share them with 
our neighbour. 


Peet ik As for mental gifts and accomplishments, such as 
“and accom- the arts and sciences, it is also lawful to pray 
i te ds of for them, but only on the condition that they 
; may serve to promote the glory of God and 

the salvation of our soul. 

The only thing which we can absolutely and without any 
condition or restriction desire, seek, pray for, is, as we have 
said, the glory of God and after that all that can serve to unite 
us to that supreme good, such as faith, the fear of the Lord 
and His love—virtues of which we shall speak more fully in our 
explanation of the various petitions of the Lord’s prayer. 


V.—FOR WHOM WE ARE’ TO PRAY 


gateim peseentttcd Having now seen what we are to pray for, the 
all without ex- faithful should in the next place be shown for 
Slate whom they are to pray. 


1 Gen. xxviii. 20. 2 Prov. xxx. 3. $1 Cor. vii. 30. 4Ps, Ixi. 11 
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Now prayer comprises both petition and thanksgiving. 
‘Let us first speak of the former :— 

We are in a word to pray for all men without any exception 
—not even excepting enemies nor those of different nationality 
or religion. Beaman an enemy, an alien, an infidel, he is always 
our neighbour ; and since God commands us to love our neigh- 
bour, and prayer being one of the offices of love, it follows that 
we should also offer up our prayers for him. Such, too, is the 
-drift of the Apostle’s exhortation: J desire that prayer be made 
for all men.1 In such prayer, however, we should first ask 
those things that concern the salvation of our neighbour’s soul, 
-and after that those that concern the body. 


: But the first to whom we owe our prayers are the 
beg eoppleroonl pastors of souls, as St. Paul teaches us by his own 
rulers, and example, when in his letter to the Colossians he 

Rae for the asks them to pray for him that God would open 

to hima door of speech*—a request which he also 
makes to the Thessalonians. In the Acts of the Apostles, too, 
‘we find that prayer was offered without ceasing by the Church 
for Peter. Of this duty also we are reminded by St. Basil in 
his work On Morals, wherein he writes that “‘ we should pray for 
those charged with the preaching of the word of truth.” 

In the next place we should, according to the teaching of 
the same Apostle, pray for those who rule over us. There is 
mo one who is not conscious how closely it concerns the public 
welfare to have just and upright rulers. We ought, therefore, 
‘to beseech God to render them such as they should be who are 
-called to govern others. 

Nor are there wanting examples of holy men by which we 
are instructed to pray for even the good and just ; for these, 
too, have need of the prayers of others ; God has ordained it 
so in order to put them on their guard against pride by the con- 
‘sciousness of the fact that they have need of the prayers of 
those who are inferior to them. 


Our Lord has also commanded us to pray for 

ee er them that persecute and caluminate us. 
those outside According to the testimony of St. Augustine, 
the Church. it was a well-known practice, dating from the 
Apostles, to offer prayers and supplications for those outside 
tthe Church, in order that infidels may come to embrace the 
faith, that idolaters may be delivered from their impious errors, 


S Debian die Le *Col.ivis3. § Acts xii, 5. 
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that Jews may have their mental darkness dispelled and thus 
receive the light of truth, that heretics may return to soundness 
of mind and be instructed in genuine Catholic belief, that 
schismatics may be united in the bonds of true charity and may 
return to the communion of our holy Mother the Church, from 
which they have fallen away. How great is the efficacy of 
prayer offered for such as these is attested by the numerous 
examples of men of every condition whom God daily rescues 
from the power of darkness and transfers into the kingdom of His 
beloved Son,i—from being vessels of wrath making them vessels. 
of mercy. That the prayers of the pious exercise considerable 
influence in bringing about this happy result no one can reason- 
ably doubt. 
Prayers for the departed, that they may be 
Si iy ger forthe delivered from the fires of purgatory, are 
derived from Apostolic teaching; on this 
subject, however, enough has been said when explaining the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


As for those who are said to sin unto death, 

32.—Prayers for but little advantage can accrue to them from 
eenig gees prayers and supplications. It is, however, an 
act of Christian charity to pray for them and to 

pour forth our tears in the hope, if possible, of appeasing God 


and inducing Him to look kindly on them. 


; With regard to the execrations sometimes uttered 
33.—Execrations re- ‘ : Ne ‘ 
garding the by holy men against the wicked, it is certain 
vals according to the opinion of the Fathers that these 
are either predictions of the evils awaiting them or are simply 
directed against the sin itself and not against the sinner, and 
are uttered with a view to destroying the sin by this means, 
and thereby saving the sinner. 


; In the second part of prayer we return our 
A eee best thanks to God for the infinite and immortal 
benefits with which He has ceaselessly endowed 

and with which He still continues to endow the human race. 
But especially should we offer Him our thanks, because 
of His saints—in discharging this duty we praise and bless Him 
over and over again for the victory and triumph which by the 
help of His goodness they have been enabled to achieve over 

all their foes both internal and external. 


Col. i. 13. 
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.._. This also is the purport of the first part of the 
35-—Thanksgiving A E 

regarding the angelic salutation, when used as a prayer: 

= aga ‘Vir- “Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 

thee ; blessed art thou among women.” For 

by these words we render to God the homage of our praise and 

thanksgiving for having enriched the Blessed Virgin with all 

manner of heavenly gifts, and at the same time we congratulate 

her on her singular felicity. 

To this form of thanksgiving the Church has with good 
reason added prayers and invocations addressed to the Blessed 
Mother of God, with a view to encouraging us devoutly and 
suppliantly to fly to her, in order that by her intercession she 
may conciliate God towards us sinners, and obtain for us the 
blessings we need, both for this life and the life to come. 

We, therefore—exiled children of Eve, who dwell in this 
valley of tears—we should earnestly invoke this Mother of 
Mercy, this gracious advocate of the faithful, to pray for us 
sinners ; and by this our prayer we should implore the help and 
assistance of her whose merits are so exalted before God and 
whose will to assist the human race is so sincere that no one 
can call it into doubt without impiety and wickedness. 


VI.—TO WHOM WE ARE TO PRAY 


That it is our duty to pray to God and invoke 
His name is proclaimed by the natural instinct 
of our hearts, as well as taught in Sacred Scripture in which 
we can hear the voice of God commanding: Call upon Me in 
the day of trouble.1 In saying here that we are to pray to God, 
we are to understand thereby the Three Persons of the Blessed 


Trinity. 


36.—To God. 


In the second place we have recourse to the 
assistance of the saints in heaven. That prayers 
are to be addressed to the saints is so certain a truth in the 
Church of God that no true Christian can for a moment call 
it into doubt. But as this point has been explained in its proper 
place, the pastor and others concerned are referred thereto. 
At the same time, to obviate all error on the part of the 
ignorant, it will be desirable to point out the difference that 
exists between prayer addressed to God and that addressed 


to the saints. 


37-—The Saints. 


1Ps, xlix. 15. 
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For, as a matter of fact, we do not pray to God 
38.—Difference be- and to the saints in the same manner. Thus: 
tween prayers . i S S 
addressed to in praying to God we either ask Him to grant 
God and those ys His blessings or to deliver us from evil ; 
to the Saints. : Spi 
whereas we beg the saints, as enjoying the 
friendship and favour of God, to take us under their patronage, 
and to obtain of Him for us those things of which we stand 1n 
need. And hence the two different forms of prayer we employ 
—to God we say positively : ‘“‘ Have mercy on us;”’ “ Hear us; ” 


whereas to the saints we simply say: “ Pray for us.” 


: At the same time we can, though in a different 
39.—On asking the : 
Saints to be sense, beg the saints to have mercy on us; for 
eee to- they are very merciful. Thus it is lawful for 
us to pray them to take compassion on our 
miseries and to help us by their favour and intercession before 
God. 

But in doing this, each one should be carefully on his guard. 
not to transfer to any creature that which belongs to God alone. 
For example, when we recite the Our Father before the image 
of a saint, let us bear in mind that we simply beg of that saint 
to pray with us and to solicit for us those things which are 
contained in the Lord’s Prayer, and, in a word, to be our in- 
terpreter and intercessor before God. That the saints discharge 
such an office, St. John the Apostle has taught us in the 
Apocalypse. 


VII.—ON PREPARATION FOR PRAYER 


Pare ciiies ia In Sacred Scripture we read: Before prayer 
necessary con- Prepare thy soul and be not as a man that tempteth 
ores °f God. Now he tempts God who though he 

prays well acts ill, and while speaking to God 
allows his mind to wander from his prayers. 

Since, then, the dispositions with which we should pray 
are so important, the pastor will not fail to teach his pious 
hearers the rules that should regulate prayer :— 

(a) The first disposition for prayer is genuine humilit 
and lowliness of soul, accompanied by recognition of our te 
Impressed with a due sense of these sins, he who approaches 
God will be conscious that not only does he not deserve 
receive anything from Him, but that he is not even worth t 
appear before Him in the act of prayer. Ae 
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Of this preparation Sacred Scripture frequently makes 
mention, as for instance: He hath regard to the prayer of the 
humble and He hath not despised their petition ;1 and: The prayer 
of him that humbles himself shall pierce the clouds.2 Innumerable 
passages of the same import will readily occur to the pastor, 
and need not be cited here. 

There are, however, two examples already touched upon 
which are so perfectly apposite that we ought not to pass over 
them in silence—that of the Publican which is so well known, 
who, standing afar off, did not even dare to lift his eyes to 
heaven ; and that of the woman, a stnner,* who, penetrated with 
sorrow, washed the feet of Christ our Lord with her tears. 
Both these examples show forth the immense weight which 
Christian humility gives to prayer. 

(0) The next disposition is a feeling of grief at the remem- 
brance of our sins, or at least a feeling of pain at finding ourselves 
unable to grieve as we should. Without these two dispositions, 
or without at least one of them, it will be impossible to obtain 
pardon of sin. 


nh iRtte ation (c) And as there are some crimes which more 
from acts of than others hinder God in some sort from 
Sheers, y» hearing our prayers, such, for instance, as 
cord, hatred, murder and violence, we must keep our hands 
pi clean from all acts of cruelty and inhumanity, 
of which God thus speaks by the mouth of the Prophet Isaias : 
When you stretch forth your hands, I will turn away My eyes from 
you ;, and when you multiply prayer I will not hear ; for your hands 
ave full of blood.* 

(d) Anger also and strife are to be avoided, for they, too, 
are great obstacles to the success of our prayers. On this head 
the Apostle thus speaks: I will that men pray 1n every place, 
lifting up pure hands without anger and strife.® 

'  (e) We must also be on our guard against showing our- 
selves implacable towards those who have done us wrong ; for 
while in this frame of mind we shall never be able to induce 
God to pardon us: When you shall stand to pray, such are His. 
own words, forgive if you have anything against any man ,° and : 
If you will not forgive men, neither will your father forgive you 
your sins.” 

(f) We must also take heed not to be hard-hearted and 
inhuman towards the poor. Of such it is thus written: He 


1 Ps. ci. 18. 2 Ecclus. xxxv. 21. * Luke vii. 37. 475.1.15. 
5 Tim. ii. 18. 6 Mark xi. 25. 7 Matt. vi. 15. 
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that stoppeth his ear against the cry of the poor, shall also himself 
cry and shall not be heard. 

(g) And what shall we say of pride? How sorely pride 
offends God is witnessed by the words: God resisteth the proud 
and giveth grace to the humble? 1; 

(h) And what, finally, of contempt of the divine oracles ? 
On this sin we have the words of Solomon : He that turneth away 
his ears from hearing the law, hws prayers shall be an abomination.* 
This, however, does not mean to say that the prayer is excluded 
which is addressed to God to obtain pardon of the wrong done 
to another, of murder, of anger, of harshness towards the poor 
of contempt of the word of God, and in short, of any other 
crime, provided only that pardon be sincerely requested. 


Faith is also an essential element of this pre- 

42.—Faith a requi- paration. Without faith there is no knowledge 

Poteet of the omnipotence of our supreme Father nor of 

His mercy which, however, are the sources of 

confidence in prayer, as Christ our Lord Himself has taught: 

All things whatsoever you shall ask tn prayer, believing you shall 

receive ;* and regarding this faith St. Augustine, commenting 

on the words of our Lord, writes: “If faith fails, farewell to 
prayer.” 

The most essential condition, therefore, for praying well 
is, as we have already said, that we be firm and unwavering 
in our faith, as the Apostle proves indirectly when he asks: 
How shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed ?® We 
must, therefore, believe in order to be able to pray, and in order 
that the faith which enables us to pray with success may not 
abandon us; for it is faith that engenders prayer; but it is 
prayer that, removing all doubts, renders faith strong and firm. 
This is the meaning of the exhortation addressed by St. Ignatius 
to those who would approach God in prayer: ‘‘ In prayer be 
careful to dispel the spirit of doubt; happy is he who has 
never doubted.’’ Consequently, to obtain from God what we 
ask of Him, faith and an assured hope of being heard are of 
the utmost necessity. On this we have the words of St. 
James: Let him ask in faith nothing doubting.® 


43—Motives for Many indeed are the motives which ought to 
confidence in give us confidence in the practice of prayer :— 
prayehs (a) There is the proved benevolence and 
goodness which God manifests towards us in directing us to 


* Prov. xxi, 13. 8 James iv. 6, * Prov. xxviii. 9, 


: ; 4 Matt. xxi, 22. 
Rom, x, 14, 6 James i, 6. 
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call Him Father, thus showing us that we are His 
children. 

(0) Then there is the almost countless number of those 
who have obtained the object of their prayers. 

(c) And there is that supreme Intercessor, Christ our Lord, 
ever ready to assist us, and of whom we thus read in St. John: 
If any man sin we have an advocate with the Father—Jesus Christ 
the Just: and He 1s propitiation for our sins.1 In the same way 
the Apostle, St. Paul, says: Christ Jesus who died, yea, who rose 
also again, who 1s at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us ;* and in his Epistle to Timothy : For there is one 
God and one Mediator of God and man, the Man Christ Jesus ;3 
and to the Hebrews: Wherefore it behoved Him in all things to 
be made like unto His brethren, that He might become a merciful 
and faithful High Priest with God.* Accordingly, although of 
ourselves we are unworthy to obtain anything we ask, yet in view 
of the dignity of our powerful Meditator and Intercessor, Jesus 
Christ, we ought to hope and confidently trust that God will 
grant us all we lawfully ask of Him in prayer. 


tie oly (d) Finally, the Holy Ghost is the soul of our 
Ghost the soul prayers, and under His inspiration our prayers 
of our prayers. «must necessarily be heard ; for we have received 
the spirit of adoption of sons of God whereby we cry Abba, Father.’ 
This Spirit it is who assists our weakness and ignorance in 
the duty of prayer; nay even, as the Apostle says: He asketh 
for us with unspeakable groanings.® 


ns (e) And should some still waver and not feel 

45.—The spirit of : F : 

conformity to themselves sufficiently strong in the faith, let 

God’s willl them say with the Apostle: Lord increase our 
faith,? and with the afflicted father: Help Thou my unbeltef.® 

Strong in faith and hope we shall best of all obtain what 
we desire when we conform all our thoughts, all our actions, 
and all our prayers to His Law and to His will: Jf, He says, 
you remain in Me, and My words remain in you, you shall ask 
whatever you will and it shall be done to you.® 

But to obtain of God all the graces we ask, forgiveness of 
the injuries done us, together with the practice of benevolence 
and kindness towards our neighbour, is of the first necessity. 


1 fJohn ii. 1. 2 kom. viii. 34. 3 Tim. ii. 5. 4 Heb, ii. 17. 
$ Rom. viii. 15. 6 Rom. viii. 26. 7 Luke xvii. 5. 8 Mark ix. 23, 
9 John xv. 7. 
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VII.—HOW TO PRAY 


It is of the utmost importance to know how 
grt and to pray. Though prayer in itself is a good 

and salutary practice yet if not made as it ought 
it is of no avail. Often, indeed, as St. James says, do we fail 
to receive what we ask, because we ask amiss.1 The pastor 
therefore, will show his flock what is the best manner of asking 
well and of praying, whether in public or private. The rules 
that are to guide Christian prayer are gathered from the teach- 
ing of Christ our Lord Himself. 

Our prayer, then, must be made in spirit and 1m truth ;* 
for such are the adorers whom our Heavenly Father seeks. 
Now he prays in spirit and in truth who prays with interior 
affection and fervour of soul. 

We by no means intend to exclude vocal prayer from the 
category of spiritual prayer; yet we believe the first place 
must by right be accorded to that prayer which is a vehement 
outpouring of the soul. Though not uttered with the lips, yet 
it is heard by God, to whom our most secret thoughts are naked 
and open. Thus, for example, He heard the voiceless prayer of 
Anna, the mother of Samuel, of whom we read that she prayed, 
with tears in her eyes, her lips alone moving. Thus also prayed 
David, for he says: My heart hath satd to Thee, my face hath 
sought Thee.* Similar examples will readily be found in Sacred 
Scripture. 


But vocal prayer has its own utility and necessity. 
47.-—Vocal Prayer. It stimulates fervour : it inflames the devotion 

of him who practises it, as St. Augustine thus 
pointed out in his letter to Proba: Sometimes by words and 
at others by signs we stir ourselves up more vigorously, and 
intensify our holy desires. Sometimes, too, we are impelled 
by fervour and piety of souls to express our feelings in words. 
For when the heart is full of joy it is but just that the tongue 
should also exult. And truly does it become us to make all 
at once that complete sacrifice of both soul and body—which, 
as we know from the Acts and from various passages of the 
Apostles, was the manner of prayer practised by the Apostles. 


There are, as we know, two sorts of prayer—the 
one private, the other public. In private prayer 
we use words simply to assist interior fervour and 
devotion ; whereas, in public prayer, which has been established, 
and prescribed for fixed and regular times, so as to promote the 


48.—Private and 
public prayer. 


1James iv. 3. *STohnaivigua3y $°PSh) XXVivaioe 
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devotion of the faithful, the use of words is indispensably 
required. 


The practice of praying in spirit is peculiar to 
Christians, and is not used by infidels, of whom 
Jesus Christ thus speaks : When you are praying 
do not speak much as the heathens do; for they think they are 
heard for their much speaking. Be not you therefore like them, 
for your Father knoweth what you stand in need of before you 
ask Him. | 

But though He reproves too many words, yet He does 
not reject long prayers when they proceed from eager and 
enduring fervour of soul—nay, on the contrary, He even exhorts 
us thereto by His own example ; for not only did He spend the 
whole night in prayer, but, as we know, He repeated the self 
same prayer three times. 

The proper conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from these 
words of our Lord is that it is not by empty sounds that we 
can hope to touch the heart of God. 


49.—On praying 
long prayers. 


Neither do hypocrites pray from the heart ; 
aa and Christ our Lord thus puts us on our guard 

against imitating theirexample : When you pray, 
you shall not be as the hypocrites who love to pray standing in 
the synagogues and at the corners of the streets that they may be 
seen by men. Amen I say to you they have received their 
reward. But thou, when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, 
and having shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret ; and thy 
Father who seeth in secret, will reward thee.» The word chamber 
which our Lord uses in this passage may be understood of the 
human heart, into which it is not enough for us merely to enter, 
but we must also close it so that nothing can break in or enter 
from without to violate the integrity of prayer. Then, indeed, 
will our heavenly Father, who perfectly knows our hearts and 
our most secret thoughts, grant us our petitions. 


Similarly prayer demands perseverance, the great 
51.—Perseverance efficacy of which our Lord has deigned to 
sees sur demonstrate by the example of the judge who, 
though he feared not God nor regarded man, yet, conquered by the 
perseverance and insistence of the widow, he granted her petition. 
Prayer, therefore, must be importunate. 
Nor should we imitate the example of those who, having 
prayed once or twice, grow weary of prayer if their petition is 


1 Matt. vi. 7, 8. 2 Matt. vi. 5, 6. 
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not at once heard. In the practice of prayer there should be no 
weariness, as we learn on the authority of Christ our Lord and 
that of the Apostle. And if at any time the will should happen 
to falter, let us turn to God and beg of Him in prayer to grant 
us the strength to persevere. 


The Son of God also wills that our prayers reach 

s2.—Prayer in the the Father in His Name; for it is by His merits 

pacer Jesus 4nd His influence as our Intercessor, that our 

prayers acquire suck weight as tc be heard by 

our heavenly Father. Here is what He Himself says in St. 

John: Amen, I say unto you, if you ask the Father anything in 

My name, He will give it to you. Hitherto you have not asked 

anything in My name; ask and you shall recewe that your joy 

may be full ;1 and again: Whatsoever you shall ask the Father in 
My name, that will I do.? 


Let us, then, imitate in our prayers the fervour 

53.—The fervour of and devotion of the saints; and let us join 
the Saints to +s 4s 

be imitated, thanksgiving to petition, after the example of 

the Apostles who faithfully 1ollowed this prac- 


tice as may be seen in St. Paul. 


a To prayer we should add fasting and alms-deeds. 

oA lme.deeds Indeed fasting is the almost inseparable companion 

shen eae of prayer; for he who is loaded with food and 

‘drink has his mind so clogged as to be no longer 

able to contemplate God nor even comprehend the meaning of 
prayer. 

As for alms-deeds, it also is closely connected with prayer ; 
for how can a man say that he is animated by true charity when 
all the time he neglects to succour his neighbour or his brother, 
though actually possessing the means of holding out a helping 
hand to those who have to depend on the charity of others ? 
or how will he who is devoid of charity have the face to beg 
divine assistance, unless indeed in imploring pardon of his fault 
he at the same time humbly begs of God to grant him the gift 
of charity ? 

Here, then, we have the triple remedy devised by God for 
the salvation of men. When we sin, we either offend God 
or wrong our neighbour, or injure ourselves ; but by our prayers 
we appease God ; by alms-deeds we repair the wrongs we have 
done to others ; by fasting we wash away the stains of our past 
life. True, indeed, these three remedies are helpful in curing 


all sorts of sins ; yet they are peculiarly adapted to each of the 
three sins indicated just now. 


1 John xvi. 23, 24. * John xiv. 13, 
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Q. What does this Part of Chris- 
tian Doctrine treat of ? 


A. This Part of Christian Doc- 
trine treats of Prayer in general, 
and of the Our Father in particular. 


Q. What is prayer ? 

A. Prayer is an elevation of the 
mind to God to adore Him, to 
thank Him, and to ask Him for 
what we need. 

Q. How is prayer divided ? 

A. Prayer is divided into mental 
and vocal prayer. Mental prayer 
is that made with the mind alone ; 
and vocal prayer is that expressed 
in words accompanied by at- 
tention of mind and devotion of 
heart. 

Q. Can prayer be divided in any 
other way ? 

A. Prayer may also be divided 
into private and public prayer. 

Q. What is private prayer ? 

A. Private prayer is that which 


each one says individually for 
himself or for others. 

Q. What is public prayer ? 

A. Public prayer is that said 
by the Sacred Ministers in the 
name of the Church and for the 
salvation of the faithful. That 
prayer also which is said in common 
and publicly by the faithful, in 
processions, pilgrimages and in 
God’s house, may also be called 
public prayer. 

Q. Have we a well-founded hope 
of obtaining by means of prayer 
the helps and graces of which we 
stand in need ? 


A. The hope of obtaining from 
God the graces of which we stand’ 
in need is founded on the promises 
of the omnipotent, merciful and 
all-faithful God, and on the merits 
of Jesus Christ. 


Q. In whose name should we 
ask of God the graces we stand in 
need of ? 


A. We should ask of God the 
graces we stand in need of in the 
Name of Jesus Christ, as He Himself 
has taught us and as is done by the 
Church, which always ends her 
prayers with these words : Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Q. Why should we beg graces of 
God in the Name of Jesus Christ ? 


A. We should beg graces of God 
in the Name of Jesus Christ because 
He is our Mediator, and it is through 
Him alone that we can approach 
the throne of God. 


Q. If prayer is so powerful how 
is it that many times our prayers 
are not heard ? 


A. Many times our prayers are 
not heard, either because we ask 
things not conducive to our eternal 
salvation, or because we do not ask 
properly. 

Q. Which are the chief things we 
should ask of God ? 

A. The chief things we should 
ask of God are His own glory, 
our eternal salvation and the means 
of obtaining it. 

Q. Is it not also lawful to ask 
for temporal goods ? 

A, Yes, it is lawful also to ask 
God for temporal goods, but always 
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with the condition that these be 
in conformity with His Holy will 
and not a hindrance to our salvation. 


Q. If God knows all that is neces- 
sary for us, why should we pray ? 


A. Although God knows all that 
is necessary for us, He nevertheless 
wills that we should pray to Him 
so as to acknowledge Him as the 
Giver of every good gift, to attest 
our humble submission to Him, 
and to merit His favours for our- 
selves. 


Q. What is the first and best dis- 
position to render our prayers effi- 
cacious ? 


A. The first and best disposition 
to render our prayers efficacious 
is to be in the state of grace; or 
if we are not in that state, to desire 
to put ourselves in it. 


Q. What other dispositions are 
tequired in order to pray well ? 


A. To pray well we specially 
require recollection, humility, con- 
fidence, perseverance and resigna- 
tion. 

Q. What is meant by praying 
with recollection ? 


A. It means remembering that 
we are speaking to God ; and hence 
we should pray with all respect and 
devotion, as far as possible avoiding 
distractions, that is, every thought 
foreign to our prayers. 


Q. Do distractions 
merit of prayer ? 


lessen the 


A. Yes, when we ourselves bring 
them about, or when we do not 
promptly drive them away ; but if 
~we do all we can to be recollected 
in God, then our distractions do not 
lessen the merit of our prayer, and 
‘may even increase it. 


Q. What is required to pray with 
recollection ? 


A. Before prayer we _ should 
banish all occasions of distraction, 
and during prayer we should reflect 
‘that we are in the presence of God 
who sees and hears us. 


Q. What is meant by praying 
with humility ? 


A. It means sincerely acknow- 
ledging our own unworthiness, 
powerlessness and misery, and as 
well as this observing a respectful 
posture. 


Q. What is meant by praying 
with confidence ? 


A. It means that we should have 
a firm hope of being heard, if it 
is to God’s glory and our own true 
welfare. 


Q. What is meant by praying 
with perseverance ? 


A. It means that we should not 
grow tired of praying, if God does 
not at once hear us, but that we 
should even continue to pray with 
increased fervour. 


Q. What is meant by praying 
with resignation ? 


A. It means that we should con- 
form our will to the will of God, 
even when our prayers are not 
heard, because He knows better 
than we do what is necessary for 
our eternal salvation. 


Q. Does God always hear prayers 
when well said ? 


A. Yes, God always hears prayers 
when well said ; but in the way He 
knows to be most conducive to our 
eternal salvation, and not always 
in the way we wish. 


Q. What effects does prayer pro- 
duce in us ? 


A. Prayer makes us recognize 
our dependence on God, the Su- 
preme Lord, in all things ; it makes 
us think on heavenly things; 
it makes us advance in virtue; 
it obtains for us God’s mercy ; it 
strengthens us against tempta- 
tions ; it comforts us in tribulation ; 
it aids us in our needs; and it 
obtains for us the grace of fina 
perseverance, 


Q. When should we especially 
pray ? 
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A, We should especially pray 
when in danger, in temptation, 
and at the hour of death ; moreover, 
we should pray often, and it is 
advisable we should do so morning 
and night, and when beginning the 
more important actions of the day. 


Q. For whom should we pray ? 


A. We should pray for all; 
first, for ourselves, then for our 
relatives, superiors, benefactors, 
friends and enemies ; for the con- 
version of poor sinners, and of those 
outside the true Church, and for the 
Holy Souls in Purgatory. 
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first Jnstruction on JPraper 


NECESSITY AND IMPORTANCE OF PRAYER 


Tue great, the secure, the infallible means instituted by God for the 
obtaining of the goods both spiritual and temporal which we hope 
for from Him is prayer. And, consequently we must now turn our 
attention to the subject of prayer. It is of the utmost importance 
that you should have a correct idea of so holy and wholesome an 
exercise, for it may be said that the neglect of this practice or the 
imperfect manner in whichit is gone through are really the cause of 
all our spiritual poverty and misery. Without the frequent and 
well-directed exercise of prayer, it is morally impossible for a man to 
be saved ; while it is equally impossible for one to be damned who 
has frequent recourse to it. 

We shall, then, successively discuss three principal points: (I) 
The necessity and importance of prayer; (2) Its efficacy together 
with the extreme facility of practising it; (3) The conditions that 
should accompany it to make it truly fruitful. 

First of all, however, we must determine what prayer is and how 
many kinds of prayer there are. Prayer is usually defined as an elevation 
of the soul to God, by means of which act we beg of God the helps and 
graces we stand in need of, and at the same time unite ourselves to Him 
by holy affections. Mark well these two elements in prayer ; for while 
our request for the graces we need is indeed a very principal part of 
prayer and is rightly called petition ; yet prayer does not consist in 
this alone, it being possible for us to raise our soul to God and unite 
ourselves to Him in various ways, without even asking anything of 
Him. Hence, in addition to petitions for what we stand in need of, 
we must also include various other acts under the head of prayer, 
as, for instance, adoration, by which, prostrate in our own nothing- 
ness before God, we acknowledge His supreme majesty and sovereign 
greatness ; praise, by which we glorify His divine perfections, cele- 
brating His name, proclaiming His excellence, thanking Him for the 
benefits we incessantly receive from His bountiful hand; the offering 
and consecration we make of ourselves to Him, our great and 
sovereign Lord; the detestation of our sins; and acts of the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Prayer is the result of 
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these sentiments and affections, though when we speak of prayer we 
usually understand it in the sense of petition. 

Prayer, then, is of two kinds—mental and vocal. If the affections 
and the petitions we direct towards God are produced solely in the 
heart without being expressed by the lips, our prayer is called mental ; 
and as these acts are usually the fruit of attentive and serious reflection 
on the truths of faith, so by the phrase mental prayer we commonly 
mean meditation. But when these affections are expressed in words 
the prayer is said to be vocal, and it is so called precisely because it 
makes known the sentiments of our heart by means of the voice. 
It must not, however, be imagined that a prayer can be purely vocal 
alone ; for though mental prayer can be made without the aid of 
words, vocal prayer cannot be made without the help of the soul, for 
were such the case, it would be a body without a soul, a mere material 
act, not worthy of the name of prayer. 

This, however, does not hinder vocal prayer from being a matter 
of obligation ; in fact, Jesus Christ Himself has prescribed it. The 
Son of God has, moreover, given us an example of it, having employed 
it on many occasions in addressing His heavenly Father; and not 
only this, but He prescribed the form it is to take when He directed 
us to recite the Lord’s Prayer: You therefore shall pray in this manner ; 
Our Father who art in heaven.1 True, indeed, God sees into the depths 
of our hearts, and has no need that we should utter our thoughts 
to Him ; yet there are various other good reasons why we should do 
this: First, because prayer contributes to the perfect worship of God, 
whom we should praise and glorify even exteriorily, because of the 
fact that we are composed not only of a soul but also of a body. 
Secondly, because it tends to excite and inflame the sentiments of 
the heart. Thirdly, because it serves to edify our neighbour and to 
promote external and public religious worship. It is for this end 
that the Church has established public psalmody and the divine office ; 
and the faithful should conform to her practice by imposing on them- 
selves a certain number of vocal prayers, especially those best known, 
such as the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, and the Acts of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Hence, he would not be free from fault 
who would confine himself to praying with the heart alone, and who 
would refuse to pray with his lips. 

These general principles being established, let us now turn to 
the obligation and necessity of praying. The motives on which this 
obligation is grounded are principally three—(1) that of obedience, 
(2) that of justice, and (3) that of charity :— 


1 Matt. vi. 9. 
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1. The motive of obedience, founded on the oft-repeated command 
of Jesus Christ, a command which He directed not only to monks and 
religious, as the world would have it, but to all Christians without 
distinction. He said to all: Pray; ask; seek, knock ; importune ; 
you must always pray and not faint ; pray wrthout intermission. It 
would almost seem as if He could not cease repeating this command, 
so much had Heit to heart to penetrate us with a sense of the rigorous 
and indispensable necessity of prayer. 

2. But even though no express formal precept existed on this 
head, we should still be bound by the worship and honour we owe to 
God as well as by the virtue of religion; and this ground is that 
which I have called the motive of justice. Justice itself requires us to 
acknowledge, at least from time to time, the sovereign excellence of 
God, our first beginning and our last end, our Creator, our Protector, 
our Lord, our Benefactor. Now this is done by acts of that virtue 
whose principal and special object is to acknowledge and confess the 
supreme excellence of God, that is to say, the virtue of religion ; 
and amongst these acts, according to the teaching of St. Thomas, 
prayer should be given the first place. For, by humbling ourselves 
before God, adoring Him, thanking Him, making known to Him our 
wants and miseries, we honour Him and recognize Him to be what He 
really is. Now it is precisely in this that the worship we owe to God 
consists ; and as this worship is enjoined by the First Commandment 
of the Decalogue, we must admit that prayer also is prescribed by 
the same Commandment. 

3. Finally, even though there was no other reason for prayer, 
we should at the very least pray through a motive of charity, of that 
charity we owe to ourselves and to our souls. In order to understand 
this aright it will be necessary to have a clear grasp of two points -— 

The first is, that owing to our extreme poverty, frailty and evil 
inclinations, we are of ourselves incapable of any good ; we cannot of 
our own strength alone practise virtue, shun evil, resist temptation, 
protect ourselves against danger, nor provide for all the wants we 
incessantly experience, and hence it is that we stand in need of being 
constantly aided and helped by God: Our sufficiency is of God. 

The second is, that in the ordinary ways of divine Providence, 
we obtain these all-important and necessary helps and aids from God 
by means of prayer alone, as Jesus Christ declares in express terms : 
Ask and you shall receive. I say: In the ordinary ways of Provi- 
dence ; for, as St. Thomas remarks, God sometimes grants us certain 
graces without our asking them ; but this is an exception to the rule, 
and hence cannot be relied on. Hence, though there are some graces 
which God gives even without our asking them, there are many others, 
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however, which He has determined to give to those only who pray, 
and amongst such graces the greatest of all gifts is that of final 
perseverance. Thus the rule established by God remains: Ask and 
you shall receive. Since, then, charity obliges us to make use of all 
the means necessary towards salvation, and since of all these the 
most indispensable is prayer, we must conclude that prayer is a matter 
of absolute necessity and rigorous obligation. 

But this does not mean that the Lord can know our needs only 
through our prayers, or that He cannot provide for them unless He 
heard them set forth by us: He sees all and knows all, but He wishes 
to be asked, solicited, driven by our prayers, as it were, to hear us. 
Master, as He is, of His gifts, He wills to grant them but on this con- 
dition, which is nothing but just, because founded on the nature of 
God and on that of man, that is to say, on the absolutely essential 
dominion of God over us, and on our necessary and essential dependence 
on Him, a dependence which furnishes us with an occasion of exer- 
cising the most beautiful acts of Christian virtue, and which ever 
redounds to our own great advantage. 

Such, then, is the importance of prayer. To put all in a few 
words, prayer is doubly necessary—necessary as a matter of precept, 
and necessary as an indispensable means. As a precept because of 
the command of Christ and because of the honour we owe to God, 
an honour prescribed by the virtue of religion; as an indispensable 
means, inasmuch as the grace of God is essentially linked to prayer, 
and as no one can be saved without grace so no one can be saved 
without prayer. Hence, you see more and more clearly that this 
practice is not one for ecclesiastics alone, but for all the world, just 
as much as it is obligatory on all to adore God, and just as much as 
all are under the necessity of imploring His aid and of working out 
their salvation. Now, what are we to infer from all this? Several 
very important consequences :— 

I. That prayer must indispensably have its place in our actions, 
in our whole lives; and that it must not be confounded, as some 
imagine, with certain arbitrary devotions which can be performed 
or omitted at will and according to circumstances. If, for example, 
you have the good habit of hearing daily Mass, and if through pressure 
of business, you are sometimes unable to hear it, there is nothing 
wrong in this, because it is a matter of counsel and not of precept. 
But if for the same reason you neglect prayer, you fail in a mattei 
of strict duty and you are guilty of sin. You sin against the precept 
of Jesus Christ, which is no less clear and no less binding than any 
other of His precepts, such as that of loving God, of forgiving injuries, 
of honouring parents, and so on; you sin against the worship due to 
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God, since, by neglecting to pray, your life neither honours nor glorifies 
the Lord, nor is it at all different from that of a beast of burden ; 
finally, you sin against the charity due to yourself, since by neglecting 
prayer you deprive yourself of the aids necessary to live a holy life. 
And this brings us to another consequence :— 

2. That the neglect of prayer is not only a sin in itself, but is also 
the root of many other sins ; for if we want the strength to observe 
the law and discharge its obligations, if we easily yield to temptations, 
if we fall, if we sin, this proceeds solely from neglect of prayer. We 
cannot, then, excuse our faults by saying that we are unprovided 
with the necessary helps ; for God is a prudent master, who does not 
command the impossible, but when He does impose an order on us 
He tells us to do what we are able and to ask for help to do what we 
are unable to do. This means that if we have not always the actual 

. power of doing a certain good or of avoiding a certain evil, we have 
always the power of praying and of obtaining by prayer the graces 
necessary to succeed. And this is enough to close our lips and remove 
every excuse ; since whatever may be the particular help we fail in 
it must always be put down to our voluntary and culpable neglect of 
prayer—for prayer is like money. with it you can procure every- 
thing. 

3. Lastly, we must infer that the greatest misfortune, the worst 
of all evils, into which a Christian can fall, is that of abandoning 
prayer ; because he thereby renounces the most essential, the most 
irreparable of all the means of salvation. Every other means of 
salvation, even the most necessary, can be remedied and made up 
for in some other way. Thus, in case of the sacraments, desire can 
in certain circumstances supply the place of the sacrament itself; 
contrition can supply the place of the sacrament of Penance; one 
good work may be replaced by another, as alms-deeds by fasting ; 
and so on. But prayer cannot be replaced ; it is the only means of 
salvation that has no equivalent or substitute ; and if it be neglected 
or omitted, our ruin is certain and inevitable. This is specially 
verified in the case of habitual sinners who have grown old and hard- 
ened in vice—the only resource open to them is prayer. They can 
repeat with holy Job: Nothing but my lips are left about my teeth.» 
In the total wreck produced in them by sin, in their darkened mind, 
and in the will bound fast by evil passions and habits, the one thing 
that remains sound in them is their voice enabling them to send their 
cries and groans to God to move Him to have pity on their condition. 
If they do not use this means, or do not wish to use it, desperate 
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indeed is their case. Here again, then, we have another proof of the 
great importance of the practice of prayer. 

Now, when are we bound to pray ? Jesus Christ tells us that it 
is necessary to pray always and unceasingly. We ought always to 
pray and not to faint'—words in which the Fathers recognize a 
precept and not a simple counsel. 

But, you will say, is it possible to pray always? In a certain 
sense it is possible, and later on I shall point out how this continual 
prayer may be practised. But, if we consider prayer in its strictest 
sense, that of placing ourselves on our knees before God and con- 
versing with Him by pious affections and petitions, our Lord’s precept 
must not be understood literally; yet, at the very least it means 
that we should pray very frequently, although it is not easy to define 
how frequently. It is, however, certain that he would not be free 
from grave fault who should allow a notable time to pass without 
recommending himself to God. It is also certain that there are 
occasions, circumstances, temptations, dangers, in which one cannot 
omit prayer without sin, and even grave sin. Finally, it is certain 
that we should pray morning and evening. 

Morning prayer is of almost indispensable obligation. We open 
our eyes to the day by a new gift of God, who has preserved us during 
the night ; how just, then, is it not that the first thought of the mind, 
the first motion of the heart, should be raised towards God ? Since 
He is our first beginning, our Preserver, and since we depend on Him 
at every instant, we ought, on the other hand, to render Him our 
first homage, and we cannot without injustice neglect doing so. Hence 
the Holy Ghost counts amongst the characteristics of the just man, 
of the true Christian, the practice of offering his heart to God at the 
dawn of day, and of consecrating his first moments to adoration and 
to prayer: The just man will give his heart to resort early to the Lord 
that made him, and he will pray 1m the sight of the Most High.2 Our 
own interest, too, is involved, for every day we have duties to fulfil, 
crosses to bear, dangers to encounter, temptations to overcome. How 
important, then, is it for us to fortify ourselves from the beginning 
of the day and to merit the protection of God! 

But night prayer is no less important. Every day we have two 
distinct debts to pay to Almighty God. The first arises out of the 
benefits we daily receive from His bounty ; the second out of the 
faults we daily commit. We ought to pay both one and the other 
of this double debt before retiring to rest—the first by returning 
thanks to God, the other by begging His pardon for our faults! How 
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many are lost because of having omitted so holy a practice. How 
many have been surprised by death during their sleep, and instantly 
precipitated into hell! If they but had the pious custom of making 
an act of contrition each night, their faults would have been pardoned 
them, and they would not have been eternally lost. Oh, how many 
Christians fail in this respect, and live as dumb beasts, without ever 
casting a thought on God morning or night! If this happens rarely, 
I would not go so far as to say that the fault is grave ; but if it occurs. 
habitually, it is a serious omission, and can hardly be excused from 
mortal sin. 

Do not tell me that your occupations leave you neither leisure 
nor time to pray. Such an excuse is founded on principles that 
dishonour your faith :-— 

You cannot pray because you are busy! Then the affairs of 
your body deserve preference over those ‘of your soul! And in 
your case, eternal salvation is no longer a primary object, the one 
thing necessary! You must admit this conclusion if your excuse 
is to be of any value. But what principles are these, which are dia- 
metrically opposed to the profession you make of being a Christian > 

I could indeed deny your assertion flatly, and show you that time 
does not fail you, and that, however much pressed by business, you. 
can find time for novels, for amusements, for indulging idle curiosity, 
for wasting time in various ways. But, without entering into this, 
I shall merely observe that you ought not to exclude from the list of 
your occupations the one essential affair of your life, that for which 
God placed you in the world, and for which above all else He grants. 
us time; and assuredly that is not that you should waste it all in 
worldly affairs to the prejudice of your souls. And this is all the 
more true, inasmuch as God, knowing as He does the circumstances. 
of each one of us, is content with little ; He is satisfied if, on rising 
from bed, you offer Him the first fruits of the day, and do not allow 
the day to close without placing yourself under His care and protection. 
It is pleasing to Him to see you renew this offering occasionally during 
the day, assist at Mass if at all possible, make a visit to our Lord in. 
the Blessed Sacrament, and lastly, not to go to rest without first going 
on your knees before Him to beg His holy blessing—and are not these: 
things practised by many who are just as busy as you ? 

Prayer, then, prayer! Prayer is the nourishment of the soul, as 
food is the nourishment of the body ; and as the body without food. 
loses its strength, weakens and dies, so does the soul without prayer 
become weak and infirm and spiritually dead. 

Let us pray ; for even our temporal well-being demands it. How 
many unforeseen misfortunes may overtake us! And how many we: 
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anticipate may be avoided! What prudence do we not require to 
act rightly in our particular employment or profession, whatever it 
may be !. Against so many dangers and in so many needs, we have 
no other resource than that of having recourse to God. 

But above all, let us pray for the still greater needs of our soul, 
so as to avoid sin and the occasions of sin, to overcome temptations, 
to obtain the grace of conversion if we are sinners, of perseverance if 
we are just, and of fervour if we are tepid; to obtain, in fine, the 
supreme blessing of dying in the grace of God, a blessing without 
which all our labours would be lost, and which is granted to prayer. 
In our next instruction we shall see how God who has made prayer 
absolutely necessary, has also rendered it supremely efficacious for 
the obtaining of everything we ask. 
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Second Fnstruction on JPraper 


EFFICACY AND FACILITY OF PRAYER 


Ir prayer, as we have seen in our last instruction, is so important 
and so necessary, it must also be added that it is of great power and 
efficacy, and that it is by no means difficult to practise. Such is 
exactly the case; and these are precisely the two points I intend to 
explain to you to-day in as few words as possible : the efficacy of prayer 
and the facility with which it can be practised—two points which will 
serve to confirm more and more all that has been said regarding its 
necessity. 

There is a great difference between praying to God and praying 
to men. In addressing men the result of our prayers is always un- 
certain ; for often men cannot, and often they will not, hear us, and 
sometimes even after a formal promise on their part we find ourselves 
disappointed, because men are changeable and deceitful. On the 
other hand, when we address God properly, we are certain that our 
supplications will not be rejected, and that the graces we ask with 
the requisite dispositions will infallibly be granted. Now this virtue 
and power of prayer rest on three foundations :— 

I. On the very nature of prayer, the end and aim of which is to 
dispose the will of another to grant us what we ask, and to grant it 
for the simple reason that we ask it. He who prays does not rely on 
his own merit, but on the power, liberality and goodness of others ; 
and in this way appeals to the honour of the person addressed and 
moves him to grant what is asked. If this is so in the case of men, 
much more will it be true of God, who loves to be prayed to by us, 
who invites us to address Him, and who holds Himself glorified by 
our prayers,—by which indeed we acknowledge Him as our most 
loving Father, our most merciful and all-powerful Lord—and who 
lacks neither the power nor the will to hear us. Even were there 
no other foundation, this alone would suffice to render our prayer 
efficacious, 

2. But, besides this, we have the express word of Jesus Christ 
who, over and over again and in various ways, has assured us of His 
readiness to hear us. Whatever you ask the Father in My name, it 
shall be given to you: Ask and you shall receive ; seek and you shall 
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find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you ; and other similar promises 
which I here omit for the sake of brevity—promises which He repeated 
and confirmed by oath: Amen, amen, I say unto you; so that we 
should be as certain of being heard by God, as we are certain that His 
word cannot fail. Although God owes us nothing, yet in virtue of 
His promise He has constituted Himself our debtor. By His promise 
God has made Himself our debtor, says St. Augustine ; He has con- 
_tracted an engagement to hear us, and has given us a real right to 
be heard. 

3. The third source of the efficacy of prayer is found in the merits 
of Jesus Christ—merits infinitely superior to all the graces we can 
ask for, merits which have been transferred to as by the eternal 
Father, and which He regards as our own. Viewed with reference 
to us that impetration is a grace; viewed with reference to Jesus 
Christ, interposing His mediation for us, it is not merely a favour 
but an act of justice ; with regard to us it is a gratuitous gift, while 
with regard to Him it is a recompense due to Him, because agreed to 
with Him and granted to Him. Our prayers would be of no avail, if 
they were not united to the merits of Jesus Christ, our Mediator, from 
whom they receive all their value : We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Chnist the just.1 And hence it is that the Church always con- 
cludes her prayers with the interposition of His holy name: “ Through 
Christ our Lord ’—her supplications vary according to our various 
needs, both spiritual and temporal ; but the conclusion is always the 
same. 

Thus the foundations on which the power of prayer rests, are 
the goodness of God, His promise, and the merits of Jesus Christ. And 
hence it is as impossible for prayer, rightly made, not to produce its 
effect, as it is for God to fail in goodness and fidelity, or the merits 
of Jesus Christ in efficacy. In consequence of all this the Fathers 
say that prayer is the key which opens the treasures of the divine 
wunercies, the channel through which the goods of heaven are com- 
municated to us, the spiritual coin with which everything is bought, 
nay, that strong weapon which is directed against and prevails over 
God Himself. 

Nor should this seem exaggerated, seeing that God Himself has 
confirmed it by His own words when He said to Moses who had inter- 
vened on behalf of the Jewish people, whom the Lord wished to exter- 
minate because of their sin of idolatry: Let Me alone that My wrath 
may be kindled against them*—Let Me alone, do not pray to Me, do 
not beseech Me, leave Me free that I may give vent to My anger. 


1 1 Johnii. I. 2 Exod. xxxii. 10. 
VOL. (LV. D 
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But what manner of speaking can this be, says St. Augustine, what 
does this Let Me alone mean? How could anyone withhold the Lord 
or bind His hands? By this expression, the Saint adds, God wished 
to indicate to us the power of prayer, all it can do, and all it is worth 
in His sight, and how powerful it is in calming His indignation and 
disarming His wrath. And so, in fact, did it happen—Moses perse- 
vered in his entreaties, and the people were saved from the ruin that 
impended over them. 

All this is a fresh confirmation of what I have recently said on 
the importance of prayer. These two things, the necessity of prayer 
and the efficacy of prayer, react on and strengthen each other. The 
necessity of prayer leads us to recognize its efficacy, and its efficacy 
makes us alive to its necessity. 

Hence you will still better understand how true it is to say that 
we are wholly inexcusable if we sometimes find ourselves in want of 
the necessary helps to live well, to conquer temptations, and to observe 
the divine commandments ; if we are weak, languid, and continually 
falling into sin. All this evil arises from the fact that we do not 
make use of the weapon which God has placed in our hands,—we 
cannot lay the blame on anyone but ourselves, since, by disarming 
ourselves of the weapon of prayer, we arm the devil daily more and 
more against us. 

Of this God has also given us a very lively and striking figure 
in what happened to the Hebrew people whilst they were engaged 
in combat against the Amalekites in the plains of Raphidim. Moses, 
having ascended to the top of the hill that overlooked the field of 
battle, prayed to God for the victory of his people. And, wonderful 
prodigy !—a prodigy by which God wished to let us clearly see the 
strength and efficacy of prayer—as long as Moses held his hands raised 
up to heaven, the battle continued favourable to the Israelites ; but 
as soon as he let his hands fall through fatigue, the Jews began to lose 
ground and the Amalekites to’prevail : When Moses lifted up his hands, 
Isvael overcame ; but tf he let them down a little, Amalec overcame. 
Hence it was necessary for two men, one on each side, to support the 
arms of Moses, and keep them continually raised ; and thus the enemy 
was put to flight and completely routed. The application is too plain 
to be mistaken: If the enemies we have to face, enemies far more 
powerful and implacable—that is to say, the world, the devil, the 
passions, evil habits—prevail over us, it is solely because we do not 
raise our hands to heaven, because we neglect prayer, or at least 
grow tired too soon of asking. It is our sloth and negligence, that 
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give our enemies the strength to triumph over us. Do we wish, then, 
to conquer and overcome them? If so, here is the means: Let us 
pray to God, let us implore His succour, let us do so untiringly. 
There are many who have this objection to urge against the 
efficacy of prayer, that they have prayed much and often, and yet 
have not been heard ; consequently it appears to them that what is said 
about the power and efficacy of prayer is an exaggeration. Such a 
complaint is unjust. For their complaint to be reasonable, they 
should be certain of having prayed aright ; for the Lord has not bound 
Himself to hear every kind of prayer, but that only which is made as 
it ought, and which is accompanied by the requisite conditions. If, 
then, our prayer proves fruitless, we must not blame God as if He 
had failed in His word, but we must blame ourselves for not having 
prayed as we ought. Thus St. James assures us: You ask, and you 
receive not, because you ask amiss.1 
And let no one say that he does not know how to pray, that 
prayer is a thing beyond his power and capacity. For if, on the one 
hand, this practice is so necessary and efficacious, it is, on the other, 
most easy, most feasible, and within the reach of everyone. Pay 
careful attention to this point which will remove certain prejudices 
that lead many to become disgusted with and grow weary of prayer. 
God in His wisdom and love for us has disposed that the more 
necessary a thing is for our salvation the more easy it is to practise 
it. Thus, to give an example; among the sacraments the most 
necessary of all is Baptism, but it is at the same time the most readily 
and most easily administered of all. If we cons der its matter, it is 
smply ordinary water, which is found everywhere; if we consider 
the minister, any person—even a layman, a heretic or an infidel — 
can validly administer it ; no exception is made—neither of place, nor 
of time, nor of state. It is the same with prayer, which, because of 
‘its great necessity, God has willed to be exempt from everything that 
could render its frequent use and practice difficult or burthensome. 
Indeed, no matter under what aspect you may consider prayer— 
whether in itself or in its circumstances—where can you find any 
great difficulty ? Considering it first in itself, do you think it con- 
sists in elevated thoughts, n beautiful sentiments, in studied words ? 
If all this was necessary in order to pray, I must confess there would 
be few capable of praying. But prayer does not consist in any such 
thing ; it is a common duty imposed on all the faithful, and therefore 
proportioned to the capacity of each and everyone, even of the most 
ignorant and unlettered. 
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It is nothing else than a pious motion, a devout aspiration of the 
heart to God, a sigh of the soul penetrated with sentiments of its 
miseries and needs, and which has recourse to God in humble con- 
fidence, imploring His help, His assistance, His grace. Now, what is 
more easy than this ? Who is there who is not able to recommend 
himself, to beseech, to supplicate ? Is not this exactly what is done 
every day between man and man, between friend and friend, between 
son and father, depositing all one’s own afflictions in the bosom of 
another ? 

Act in the same way towards God, but with greater confidence, 
with deeper respect, and you will be practising prayer. Draw near 
to the Lord as you would approach your father; for it is precisely 
by the name of father that He wishes to be invoked: Our Father, 
who art in heaven. Tell Him unreserverdly what you desire and what 
you have in your heart; say to Him: Lord, deliver me from this 
temptation, and give me grace to overcome it. Lord, enlighten me 
that I may know Thy holy will; give me grace to love Thee with all 
my heart. What effort of the mind or what study is required for this ? 
The various prayers which we find recorded in the Gospel—that of 
the Centurion, that of the Canaanite, that of the Blind Man, of the 
Leper, and of others, are nothing more than a few very simple words, 
uttered with faith, with confidence, with heart, with affection, with 
the desire of being freed from their infirmities ; and all were heard by 
Jesus Christ. 

I will tell you the real reason why we do not know what to say 
in prayer. The real reason is our indifference about God, about 
spiritual things, and about everything that concerns our salvation,— 
our feeble sense of our own miseries—From the abundance of the heart 
_ the mouth speaketh. Vf, then, our heart was but penetrated with 
these great truths, it would of itself go straight to God without study 
or fatigue. The poor, for instance, because they are really sensible 
of their wants, have no need to be taught to ask or to implore relied 
roa sted seataneen ee their situation, to draw a touch- 

, use pity and compassion, and obtain 
succour. And you yourself, when you have recourse to God in tem- 
poral misfortunes, the full weight of which you feel, and the burden 
of which makes life painful and bitter, do you find any need of being 
taught how to pray? Necessity, when really felt, is the very best 
teacher. If, then, God, your soul and its eternal salvation, touched 
you as closely as health, life, self-interest, gain, temporal peace and 
prosperity, you would very well know how to pray, and you would no 
longer complain that prayer in itself is so difficult to practise. 

But I add that neither is it difficult even in its circumstances. 
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for it is not limited to time, nor to place, nor to any particular method. 
I do not mean to say that such circumstances must not sometimes 
be attended to; but I do say that the virtue of prayer is not linked 
to them to such an extent that its fruit is dependent on them. 

To explain: The time to be observed with regard to prayer is 
principally that of morning and evening; it being a matter of 
great importance to consecrate the beginning and the end of the day 
to God. But this does not imply that you cannot pray with profit 
at any hour and at any moment of the day or night. 

It is right that when we pray we should spend a reasonable amount 
of time in conversing with God, but that need not prevent us from 
raising our hearts frequently to God, briefly and at various intervals 
of the day, nor does it prevent such prayers from being fruitful. A 
good thought, a pious affection, a frequent turning of the heart to 
God with faith; a sigh, a glance towards heaven—all this is prayer, 
and not only this, but good and holy prayer. 

The most suitable place for prayer is certainly the church, which 
is called the house of prayer ; but this in no way hinders you from 
recommending yourself to God in other places also—as well when 
passing through the streets, as in the privacy of your home, as well 
in public as in private. ‘‘ Whatever place you may be in,” says St. 
John Chrysostom, ‘‘ can you not erect within your soul a holy altar 
of prayer to God, who is present everywhere, and who is everywhere 
ready to hear you and grant your request.” 

The respect due to God calls for a humble and devout attitude, 
a reverent and respectful posture. Hence the most suitable posture 
for prayer would be on bended knees, but this does not imply that 
you cannot pray while seated, or while going through your ordinary 
occupations, and even while taking honest recreation and rest. In 
a word, observe the requisite circumstances and formalities of prayer 
when this is possible and when duty demands it, but outside this 
case, every place, every circumstance, every posture, is fit and 
opportune for prayer. 

And it is precisely in this sense that we can carry out accurately 
and to the letter that precept of Jesus Christ regarding assiduous, 
incessant, unwearied prayer: We ought always to pray and not to faint. 
Jesus Christ knew very well that we all have our employments and 
our occupations, ordained and willed by God Himself, and that con- 
sequently we cannot remain the whole day on bended knees, and with 
clasped hands. But in directing us to pray always He does not speak 
of that stricter kind of prayer which we are bound to make from 
time to time, which requires certain formalities, and which is linked 
to certain circumstances, for such continuous prayer would be 
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incompatible with our occupations. He speaks in general of that prayer 
which we can practise at every turn, in every place, without infringing 
on our business and without injury to the duties to which we are 
indispensably obliged by our state in life. 

And in fact what in the world can prevent you, even in the 
midst of your occupations, from raising your thoughts occasionally 
to God, from recalling His divine presence, from consecrating your 
heart to Him, and protesting that your desire is to please Jesus 
Christ, never to offend Him, and to save your soul? What hinders 
you from turning to Him now and then with those short prayers, 
called ejaculations (so called because they are burning, affectionate 
words, and like darts by which the soul is transported to God), now to 
give Him proofs of your love, now to thank Him for His benefits, now 
to implore His mercy ? This is the untiring prayer enjoined by Jesus 
Christ, and which can be practised by everyone. He who acts thus, 
says St. Augustine, prays always, and perfectly fulfils the precept as 
far as our weakness and the conditions of this mortal life will permit 

Nay, this class of prayer serves admirably to keep us habitually 
united to God, to renew and to preserve the spirit of devotion and 
fervour within us, to sanctify our ordinary actions, even the most 
minute and trivial, to perform them with due fervour, and finally to 
obtain of God the abundance of His graces, because these good desires 
and pious affections of ours will never be left without a precious 
recompense on His part. 

See, then, how simple and easy is the practice of prayer, and 
consequently, how inexcusable we are if we neglect an exercise which 
on the one hand costs us so little, and on the other is of such efficacy 
and necessity. No, to pray neither great fatigue nor effort is required ; 
while by praying as we ought, we can obtain everything through its 
omnipotent power. 

Let us pray, then, I repeat, let us pray, and let us never cease to 
pray if we have our salvation at heart. Without the frequent use of 
prayer it is morally impossible for anyone to be saved, while with its 
frequent use it is morally impossible to be damned. What more can 
be said to attach us to this exercise ? If we pray, our salvation wil 
be secure ; if we do not pray, our perdition is inevitable. 
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ON THE MANNER OF PRAYER 


AFTER having spoken of the necessity and efficacy of prayer, I now 
pass on to explain (1) how prayer should be made, and (2) the condi- 
tions requisite to pray aright in order to obtain what we ask. 

Prayer can be defective in two ways—either with regard to the 
nature of the thing asked, or with regard to the manner in which it 
is asked. In order to pray well, then, certain conditions must be 
observed regarding the things asked for, and regarding the manner 
of asking them. 

And as to the first: Prayer, says St. John Damascene, is a 
petition made to God for things that are becoming in themselves 
and worthy of Him. For if it would be an offence to a prince to ask 
him for frivolous things unworthy of his high position, ought we not 
to hold the same with regard to God? Now, what things are proper 
and worthy of God? Those that concern our true good, which can 
consist in nothing else than our eternal happiness and the means of 
obtaining it. Eternal felicity—than which we can conceive nothing 
more sublime and magnificent, because it is nothing less than a par- 
ticipation in the glory and beautitude of God Himself—is the end 
to which God has mercifully destined us ; it is the inestimable price 
of the sufferings of Jesus Christ, which He has so dearly purchased 
for us ; it is the last stage of our pilgrimage, the complete satisfaction 
of our desires, which nothing created can ever satisfy ; it is a blessing 
of such great necessity that without it, as our Lord has said, nothing 
would be of any avail, not even the conquest of an entire world. 

This, then, is our true good, and the only object that deserves 
our attention. This is that sovereign gift, that gift truly worthy 
of God, which He has promised without limit to our prayers; and 
hence this properly ought to be the object of our prayers—together 
with everything necessary to obtain it, and which is comprised under 
the name of spiritual goods, such as the strength to conquer tempta- 
tions, to fly from sin, to observe God’s Law, to practise the Christian 
virtues, to advance ever more and more in the love of God ; in a word, 
to live and die in the grace of the Lord. 

As long as we ask these things we may be certain we shall never 
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be deceived in our petitions ; we may rest assured that our prayer is 
pleasing to God, that it will be favourably received, and that, if we 
do not place any obstacle in the way by our manner of asking, it 
will be infallibly heard by Him. 

As for temporal goods, God has not bound Himself to grant them 
to our prayers, like spiritual goods—I mean that God’s promise 
regarding them is not absolute, but conditional; that is to say, He 
will grant them if it be for our good, or at least if they are not hurtful 
to our salvation. Still, as God is master of all goods, and as temporal 
goods also come from Him, and as He frequently deigns to grant 
such goods to us, we may lawfully and piously ask them of Him when 
we need them. Nay, we ought to ask them, so as to acknowledge 
thereby that everything comes from His hands, and to confess our 
poverty in all things and our absolute dependence on Him. The 
Church in her liturgy has introduced many such prayers and collects, 
such as those for fine weather, for rain, for fruitful crops, for peace, 
for health, and for preservation from earthquakes, from pestilence, 
from tempests and from other temporal scourges. The Saints, too, 
have asked many temporal favours, even miraculous ones; and, 
finally, Jesus Christ directs us in the Our Father, to say, Give us this 
day our daily bread. 

Hence, in itself a request of this kind is reasonable and praise- 
worthy ; nevertheless, from what has been said, it will be good and 
proper only in so far as we pay attention to two things—the proper 
order and the object of our prayers. 

1. The proper order. The order prescribed by Jesus Christ is to 
ask first for spiritual, and afterwards for temporal goods: Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.1 He does not forbid us to seek the things 
necessary for the support and even for the comfort of the present 
life; but we ought to begin always by asking for the goods of the 
soul, which are the only real goods, the only ones promised absolutely 
to prayer. Therefore it is that Jesus Christ directs us to ask for 
material bread only after we have prayed for the sanctification of the 
holy Name of God, the coming of His kingdom, the accomplishment 
of His will. 

But it is precisely here that our prayers are frequently defective. 
Our first and greatest solicitude and anxiety is always concerned 
with things of earth, and not with those of the soul. If there is 
ee Mi ae ee of illness, of disaster, of persecu- 
: pt : ie y interest MRarevCs we are quick in having recourse 

; ying and beseeching Him. But if there is question of 
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being freed from some dangerous temptation which incessantly 
troubles us and causes us to fall frequently, of conquering a vicious 
habit which predominates over us, of being delivered from sin, of 
recovering lost grace, we hardly ever think of recommending ourselves 
to Him. All our fervour, all the ardour of our devotion, therefore 
is directed to the body, while as regards the soul we have nothing to 
show but coldness and indifference. What wonder, then, if our prayers 
are not heard? What a perversion of the due order of things! to 
show such great anxiety regarding what is of less import, and so little 
care regarding those things that are really necessary! Is not such 
perversion enough to render our prayers defective and unworthy of 
being heard ? Let us, then, value things as they deserve, and as God 
Himself values them. We attach great weight and importance to 
the goods of here below, while God considers them as worth nothing, 
for He formed the body simply for the soul, and things temporal 
merely for eternity. 

With much more reason will our prayers be unworthy of being 
heard if, as often happens, we completely neglect spiritual things, 
and attend only to things temporal. Some Christians, who scarcely 
ever think of God, seem to indulge in pious and devout sentiments 
on certain occasions only when the interests of the present life are at 
stake. I shall give you a proof of this: As among the saints there are 
some to whom is attributed a special power with God in obtaining 
the cure of certain maladies—for instance, St. Blaze for diseases of 
the throat, St. Lucy for those of the eyes, St. Appollonia for tooth- 
ache, and so on—so, when the feasts of these saints occur, many 
anxiously hasten to have themselves blessed with their relics and to 
recommend themselves to their protection in the hope of being cured 
or preserved against disease or illness. I do not condemn this practice ; 
but what I do condemn is that a drunkard, or a man of evil life, should 
not rather recommend himself to St. Blaze, and ask him to obtain his 
deliverance from the shameful vices that are visibly dragging him to 
perdition ; that one who is evil in mind, in look, and in deed, always 
ready to fasten his eyes on tempting and dangerous objects to the 
great prejudice of his soul, does not think of recommending himself 
to St. Lucy in order that she may obtain for him the grace of keeping 
4 strict custody and guard over his eyes ; and lastly, that one who 
is a calumniator and detractor, incessantly occupied in destroying 
the character of others, should not think of asking, through the inter- 
cession of St. Appollonia, the grace to place a restraint on his tongue, 
and to check his back-biting propensity. Now, is it not true that 
the piety of such Christians is altogether human and carnal? Yet 
this is how the world acts :— 
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A certain man is loaded with sins and vicious habits ; he presents 
himself before God; yet instead of asking Him for compunction, 
mercy, repentance, he says not a word about all this ; but without 
the slightest thought on his own unworthiness, without any feeling of 
sorrow, he at once begins to ask for temporal favours or for the success 
of some enterprise or for preservation from some misfortune. But 
is not this the height of boldness and insolence ? What would be 
said of a subject who, fully conscious of having seriously offended 
his sovereign, and finding himself compelled to have recourse to him 
for some favour, should appear before him and ask it, without the 
slightest excuse, without as much as a word of apology, or without 
expressing the least regret or repentance for the fault committed ? 
Far from being granted, such a request is not only rejected but, accord- 
ing to the Holy Ghost, it is detestable, and provokes the anger of 
God: He that turneth away his ears from hearing the Law, his prayer 
shall be an abomination.* 

It is true that the power of prayer does not depend on the merit 
of him who prays, but on the goodness and mercy of God, who is wont 
to do good even to His enemies, and to whom the unworthiness of 
the sinner is no obstacle; but it is at least necessary that the sinner 
should feel his own unworthiness and neither love nor approve of 
sin, nor remain in a state of foolish indifference regarding the wounds 
inflicted on his soul; otherwise he has no grounds to hope that he 
will be heard. 

You will thus understand in what sense it is said in holy Scripture 
that the prayer of the sinner is not pleasing, but hateful, to God. 
' Now we know that God doth not hear sinners.2 It will be necessary 
thoroughly to grasp this statement, since taken in a general sense 
it would be an error, and a very baneful error, inasmuch as it would 
deprive the sinner of the only means left him of conversion and salva- 
tion, and would abandon him either to lethargic repose or horrible 
despair. Let us carefully distinguish case from case: If we speak of 
those who, being in sin, are conscious of the gravity of their state, 
are sorry for it and cherish the desire of conversion, but who, not 
experiencing as yet the requisite strength and courage, yet recom- 
mend themselves to God that He may enable them to shake off the 
yoke and be truly converted, their prayer, far from being displeasing 
to God.is profitable to them and pleasing to God; for, according to 
St. Thomas, although it has no meritorious virtue, because deprived 
of sanctifying grace which is the principle of all merit, it has never- 
theless, a virtue of impetration founded on the promises of Jesus Christ, 
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which are general and without exception of person, be he just or be 
he a sinner: Everyone that asketh receiveth.1 But if we speak of those 
whose hearts remain attached to the object of their passions, wha 
remain immovable and obstinate in their sins, and who, presenting 
themselves before God in prayer, merely do so for the sake of worldl, 
interest alone, without any feeling of repentance and with no idea 
of change, their prayer is injurious to God, and God actually detests 
it: He that turneth away his ears from hearing the Law, his prayer shall 
be an abomination. 

From this you must conclude that if you suppliantly beseech 
God for temporal favours and if you are in the state of sin you ought, 
first of all, to beg pardon for your faults and then ask relief in your 
needs. For, to obtain a favour from anyone, the best recommenda- 
tion is to possess his friendship. It is not only sinners who ought to 
act thus, but all Christians as well. First seek God Himself, the good 
of your soul, progress in virtue, and then all other things. This is 
even the best way of obtaining the things of here below, since God 
is wont to bestow them even unasked on him who seeks first the 
salvation of his soul. Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.s Thus Solomon asked neither 
long life, nor riches, nor honours, but only wisdom to enable him te 
fulfil his duties in a holy manner and govern his people worthily ; and 
therefore did the Lord give him not only wisdom, but in addition 
crowned him with length of days, riches, and prosperity. And thus 
will it be proportionately in your case also, if your thoughts be turned 
chiefly to spiritual and heavenly goods: They that seek the Lord shall 
not be deprived of any good.4 

2. But, in the second place, I said that in asking temporal blessings 
we ought to have a proper end in view, that is to say, we must ask them 
only for the glory of God, and the good of our soul. This is the end 
for which divine Providence gives them to us, and this should be our 
motive in asking them. And as our view of things is so narrow and 
limited, and as we cannot discern whether the thing we ask for will 
turn out to the soul’s profit or prejudice, and as we often mistake 
good for evil and evil for good, so we ought to make requests of this 
kind with a certain amount of caution and reserve, and always with 
the condition: if God sees it is expedient to our salvation,—sub- 
mitting ourselves completely to Him, so that He may freely do whatever 
He deems best for us. Hence, if it does not please God to grant our 
request, we ought to be persuaded that what we ask is not profitable 
to us, conform ourselves to the divine will with full and perfect 
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resignation, and regard the refusal we receive not as areal refusal but as 
a favour for which we ought to thank Him affectionately. For, as St. 
Augustine tells us, if God does not hear us according to our own desires, 
it is only that He may hear us with a view to our salvation. And he 
illustrates this thought by a beautiful reflection : The Apostle St. Paul, 
he says, prays to be delivered from a humiliating temptation, and he 
is not heard. The devil, on the contrary, prayers that he may be per- 
mitted to cruelly torment the person of Job, and his prayer is heard. 
Why this? One is a saint who asks a good thing, and is refused; 
the other is a devil who asks a wicked thing and he succeeds. It is 
because God loves the Apostle and hates the demon—because the re- 
fusal is to redound to the advantage of the former, and the concession 
to the confusion of the latter. How often would our prayers, if heard, 
bring us to the abyss! It is, then, a great blessing for us that God 
closes His ear to our imprudent requests, just as it is a blessing for 
the invalid that the doctor refuses certain things he longs for. 

Another common fault in the matter of prayers for temporal 
blessings is that of indifference and of want of resignation. There 
are many who ask temporal favours without the least regard to the 
thief end of all prayer, which is their eternal salvation; at all cost 
they must have what they desire from God ; and if God does not hear 
them they feel offended with Him, abandon themselves to anger, 
ill-humour, and neglect. Now this is another disorder which renders 
our requests defective ; for it shows clearly that they proceed merely 
from passion and inordinate self-love—a disorder which God very 
often punishes by granting the things asked for; just as the refusal 
is often a favour, so is the concession a punishment, precisely in the 
same way as it would be an evil and not a favour were the doctor, 
overcome by the impatience and obstinacy of his patient, to allow him 
the things he desires, even though certain to prove injurious to his 
health. 

Such, then, are the two conditions to be observed, {f our prayers 
for temporal favours are to be good and lawful. Briefly expressed, it 
amounts to this: that temporal goods may be the object of our prayers ; 
but they are not the principal object and are never to be the absolute 
object. Not only this; but if our petition for things of this life, 
even good and lawful things, cannot be right and proper unless accom- 
panied by the conditions already laid down; much less would it be 
right or becoming to pray for things that are evil—things which 
serve to encourage vanity, ambition, sensuality ; or even. for things 
that, though good, are intended for a bad purpose ; in a word, for any- 
thing that might prove pernicious to salvation. Such a prayer would 
evidently be injurious to God, since it would simply amount to en- 
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treating Him to favour our sins, and to make Him minister to our 
cupidity and depraved inclinations. 

Let us, moreover, bear in mind that our prayers are of avail 
only in so far as we offer them to God in the Name of Jesus Christ, 
and unite them to His prayers. Whatsoever you ask the Father in 
My name, that will I do.1 But, says St. Augustine, we cannot pray 
in the Name of Jesus Christ, nor invoke His promise, if we ask for 
things that are contrary to salvation, or have no reference thereto. 

To pray in the Name of Jesus Christ, is to ask of God what our 
Lord Himself would ask if He were to speak for us. Now can we 
imagine that Jesus Christ—He who had no other object here below 
than to do the will of His Father—would ask for things not perfectly 
pleasing to God? Would He who has left us such an admirable 
example of generous and absolute detachment, ask for earthly goods 
and riches more readily and with greater ardour than He would ask 
for spiritual and heavenly gifts? In fine, would He ask for things 
which, though good in themselves, might prove hurtful to our souls, 
which He esteemed more precious than His own life ? 

Let us remember, then, that we are Christians, children of God, and 
destined to eternal happiness ; and let our requests be always Christian 
and worthy of God and of our own sublime vocation. If we but do 
this we shall see fu'filled the words of Jesus Christ : Ask and you shall 
receive. 


1 John xiv. 13, 
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fourth Wnstruction on JOraper 


QUALITIES AND CONDITIONS OF PRAYER 


In order that our prayers may be infallibly heard, it is not enough 
merely to ask for what is right and fitting; we must also pray in 
a proper manner. Nay, our prayers are often useless and ineffectual, 
because made badly ; rare, indeed, are they made in sucha way as to 
interest God and move His heart. Hence despite the multitude 
of persons who pray, it might easily seem as if the Lord could repeat 
what Jesus Christ said after having healed the infirm woman, who, 
gliding through the throng, secretly touched the hem of His garment. 
Turning towards His disciples He said: Who has touched me? Where- 
upon St. Peter in surprise answered: Master! what do you mean ? 
The crowds close round you and press you on every side, and yet 
you ask who has touched you? Ah! replied our Lord, only one 
has touched me with a touch calculated to bring forth healing virtue 
from my body ; and turning to the woman, He said to her: Go, thy 
faith hath made thee whole! In the same way there are many Christians 
who seem to press round and importune the Lord by their prayers ; 
but in reality there are few who touch Him in such a way as to derive 
graces and favours thereby; because their prayers are wanting in 
that true spirit of faith and piety, which alone can render them 
agreeable and pleasing to the Lord, and move Him to hear them. 

After having seen what the object of prayer should be, I now 
proceed to indicate the manner of praying well. This I shall do 
by setting forth the five conditions, which should accompany prayer : 
these are: attention, sincerity, humility, confidence, perseverance ; 
and to these should be also added the condition that we pray for 
ourselves. 

(1) The first condition required is attention of the mind to what 
we say and to what we ask, or at the very least to God, who is present 
and to whom we are speaking. This condition is the most necessary 
the most essential of all, and applies to every kind of prayer, whether 
of petition or affection—it is, so to say, the soul of prayer ; for prayer 
is not a thing merely of the lips, but of the mind and heart. It is 
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the mind and heart alone that really pray—the lips simply give 
utterance to the sentiments of the heart. For prayer is the raising up of 
the soul to God; if, then, our mind is not raised towards God, if it 
wilfully wanders and is consciously distracted, no matter how much 
we may say, no matter what time we may spend in prayer, ours is 
no prayer ; we may pronounce beautiful words, but we do not really 
offer a prayer ; and instead of honouring God, we dishonour Him by 
speaking to Him without even thinking of Him, without paying the 
least attention to Him—a proceeding we should not dream of ventur- 
ing on towards our fellow-men. This people honoureth Me with their 
ps—thus did our Lord Himself complain—but their heart is far from 
Me. 

Now this defect is only too common. Prayer as usually practised 
is nothing more than a mere mechanical movement of the lips. We 
repeat prayers, we recite formulas, we visit churches, we assist 


at Masses; but we often do so without real devotion and with 
a mind often voluntarily distracted. But this is a fatal defect, 


rendering our prayers vain and fruithless and sometimes even sinful. 
Yes, even sinful, for if the prayers thus made are of precept—either 
in virtue of the general obligation incumbent on all Christians, or on 
account of some special vow, or because they have been enjoined 
as a penance by the confessor,—it is clear that they are sinful. If, 
on the other hand, the prayers in question are not of precept, but 
simply a matter of devotion, they are rendered fruitless by inattention. 
If you say them at all, better say them properly, otherwise what 
pleasure can they give to God, or what profit can they be to 
yourself ? 

It is better to do with a few prayers, and say them with reflection, 
than to recite a great number without attention. Hence it is 
not always advisable to load oneself with a number of vocal prayers, 
for they are often recited through routine, without the proper care 
being taken to say them as they should be said, but simply for the 
sake of getting through them. 

But, you may say, you are not always able to biel your atten- 
tion, and your mind wanders away to other things even in spite of 
you. All this is quite true, but only up to a certain point. Let us 
carefully distinguish two kinds of distraction,—one voluntary the 
other involuntary. 

Distractions are involuntary when, in spite of our efforts to remain 
recollected in the presence of God, the mind is assailed by other 
houghts and preoccupied with other objects. These distractions are 
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the result of the natural levity and instability of our mind ; but the 
devil also has a part therein ; for knowing very well how efficacious 
and salutary is prayer if only properly made, he spares nothing in 
trying to fill the imagination with a thousand fancies ; so much so 
that even the most pious souls have often much difficulty in keeping 
themselves recollected. These distractions, however do not impede 
the fruit of prayer ; they even in a certain sense render it more meri- 
torious, because of the patience it is necessary to exercise in com- 
batting them and in persevering in prayer despite so many extraneous. 
importunate and annoying thoughts. 

But far otherwise must we regard those distractions that are 
voluntary either in themselves or in their cause. In themselves, when 
we wilfully entertain them by consciously turning our mind away 
from prayer, and without making any effort to banish them. It is 
clear that such distractions render prayer useless and even sinful: 
May Is prayer be turned to sin.+ 

Nor can we regard as altogether excusable those that are called 
voluntary in thety cause, for they are due to this that we bring to 
prayer a mind completely preoccupied and taken up with other things, 
and devoid of any previous preparation. And how is it possible te 
turn the mind to God in a moment, immediately after play, conver- 
sation or other occupations which still continue completely to absorb 
the attention ? What wonder if, under the circumstances, we suffer 
from distractions of mind! 

And hence it is that the Holy Ghost warns us to prepare our- 
selves for prayer. Before prayer prepare thy soul.2 And in what 
way? By recollecting ourselves beforehand for a few moments, 
banishing other thoughts out of the head, and by raising our mind 
and heart to that God before whom we are about to present our- 
selves. Animated by such lively and tender feelings of faith we 
shall be able to say our prayers properly. But enough regarding 
the subject of attention. 

(2) The second condition is to pray with sincerity ; that is, sin- 
cerely to wish and desire that which we ask of the Lord. For if we 
do not really and truly desire that which we ask, our prayer is a 
fiction and a lie rather than anything else; and God has promised 
to hear true prayer but not false prayer. This was one of the con- 
ditions which Jesus Christ required of the sick before using His 
power to heal them. Wilt thou be made whole? He said to the 
paralytic, and on the latter answering in the affirmative, He said: 
Arse, take up thy bed and walk. 


1 Ps, eviii. 7. 2 Ecclus. xviii, 23. * Tohn v. 8. 
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But, you may say, who ever asks a thing without wishing it and 
desiring it? Quite right, if your prayers had for their object temporal 
favours alone—as regards these, sincerity is never found wanting. 
But it is not the same thing in the matter of spiritual favours. 
Concerning these very rarely does the heart really feel what the lips 
utter ; and a manifest proof of this is the cold and indifferent manner 
in which we ask such favours—for we ask them without caring much 
whether we succeed, while all the time we continue to maintain an 
attitude quite out of keeping with the favour we ask. All this shows 
us more clearly that our prayers for spiritual favours are often nothing 
more than a mere formality, a matter of routine, and that we have 
not the least anxiety to obtain our request. 

And this is the reason why so many petitions which in them- 
selves are very good and very holy are not heard by God. What 
is better or more holy than to beg of God the grace to avoid sin, 
conquer the passions, win the love of God, and secure perseverance 
in His grace ? You do indeed ask all this ; but as a test of good faith 
and sincerity God wishes us to do our best to succeed; He wishes 
us to remove all obstacles, and to take the requisite means. ‘‘ God 
commands you,” says St. Augustine, ‘to do what you can do and 
to ask for what you are unable to do.” Without this, it is in vain 
that we pray and sigh before God : for if we do not do what we ought 
to do, our will is not sincere—it is either false or it is presumptious up 
to the point of trusting to prayer alone, as if prayer of itself were 
enough without our co-operation. We must, then, present ourselves 
before God with a sincere heart, and a genuine desire of obtaining His 
graces, but at the same time we must be disposed to do all He 
requires of us, and to do it without any restriction or limitation 
whatever. 

(3) The third condition requisite for prayer to be efficacious is 
humility, a condition inseparable from the very nature of prayer. 
For what in fact is prayer? Is it not essentially the act of one who 
is poor and needy, and who throws himself on the goodness and 
charity of another, asking him to succour his indigence? How, 
then, can prayer and pride, or prayer and presumption, exist side 
by side? It was with regard to this defect that Jesus Christ wished 
to instruct us when He narrated the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, in which He shows plainly that humility is so necessary to 
prayer, that without it God abominates the suppliant, even though 
he may possess many other good qualities, as was the case with the 
Pharisee, who, nevertheless, was rejected by Him ; and on the contrary 
that God is inclined to favour him who prays with humility, even 
though stained perhaps by many vices, as was the Publican, who, 
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nevertheless, went away justified: Because everyone that exalteth him- 
self shail be humbled ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.* 

Now, in what does this humility consist ? In setting about 
prayer with a profound feeling of our own lowliness and nothingness ; 
in acknowledging ourselves as unworthy of every grace and even of 
appearing in the presence of God. Although this humility is 
essentially interior, it nevertheless will not fail to manifest itself 
externally in the countenance, in the demeanour, in the whole person, 
the whole attitude, of the genuine suppliant. If, then, we bring 
to prayer a certain secret feeling of presumption which leads us to 
imagine that God ought to regard us with esteem and attention 
because of some merit of ours, or of some good work performed by 
us, we, by this very vanity and pride, render ourselves unworthy of 
being heard by Him who declares He shall attend only to the pravers 
of the humble: He hath had regard to the prayers of the humble ; and 
He hath not despised their petitions? 

Now this is a defect into which those easily fall who lead a more 
or less devout and regular life. Seeing themselves exempt from 
certain vices common to others, and observing, moreover, that they 
do certain good and virtuous actions which they do not see in others, 
they persuade themselves that they have acquired a certain right 
to God’s favours. Ah! let us be well on our guard against this 
leaven of presumption which is so hateful in the eyes of God ; other- 
wise, no matter what goodness and merit we imagine we possess, our 
prayers will certainly be unfruitful. In reality this is nothing else 
than leaning on ourselves, whereas our only support, the only 
foundation and motive of our hope, are the mercy of God and the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

(4) Nevertheless, the humility we speak of ought not in any 
way to exclude or weaken the ltvely confidence we should have of 
obtaining from God the graces we ask of Him; and this is the fourth 
condition requisite for prayer. If we cannot rely upon ourselves 
for anything, we can and we should rely on God in all things. These 
two things, humility and confidence, are not in contradiction with 
each other—the former is founded on our nothingness and on our 
misery ; the latter on the power and goodness of our Lord, on the 
promises and merits of Jesus Christ, and even on our very misery ; 
for as poverty is a just title for asking alms, and the greater one’s 
poverty the greater ought to be one’s hope of obtaining alms, so 
our misery gives us a right to have recourse to God with confidence 
and to hope for everything from Him who is far more merciful than 
men since He is infinite mercy itself. 
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We must not imagine, then, that God will be offended at this 
our confidence as if it implied a want of the respect due to Him; on 
the contrary He is pleased with it and looks on it as a particular 
mark of honour shown Him, because it is a proof that we esteem Him 
and regard Him as we ought, and for this alone He pledges Himself 
to hear us. Jesus Christ required this confidence in the sick and 
infirm who came before Him to be healed: Believe that you may re- 
ceive! He said to them; and it was to this virtue that He ascribed 
His greatest miracles: Thy faith hath made thee whole. This, therefore, 
{is one of the first qualities with which our prayers must be clothed: 
to believe firmly that God can and will hear our requests. Let him 
ask in faith nothing wavering,? says St. James. 

Hence it follows, that if we approach God with doubt, with fear, 
with uneasiness and with a certain feeling of diffidence, dwelling 
more, for example, on the multitude and gravity of our faults than 
on His mercy, more on the greatness of the obstacles and difficulties 
to be overcome than on the power of His grace, our prayers will in 
this case be without effect, for in acting thus we show that we rely 
on ourselves and not on God. 

Surely at the very least this confidence ought not to be wanting 
to us. And yet it is very rare. Now why? Because of our con- 
sciousness of our unfaithfulness and of our unworthy conduct towards 
God. Tell me: suppose we present ourselves before a friend to beg 
some favour, what courage can we have, and what hope of obtaining 
it, if we are conscious that he has good reason to be dissatisfied with 
us and to find fault with us? Now this is precisely our own case. 
The many faults which we daily commit, and which, though not 
grave, are yet voluntary and deliberate ; the distaste, the weariness, 
the negligence we display in the practice of virtue; our resistance 
of the calls and inspirations of God, who interiorly stirs us upand 
demands of us now one sacrifice, now another—all this destroys 
confidence, and roots it out of our heart. 

We do not dare to expect much from Him, because we know 
we correspond but badly with His grace. Let us, then, be on good 
terms with God ; let us act honestly towards Him ; let us never lend a 
deaf ear to His calls; and assuredly confidence will never fail us. 
Although it is founded, not on our merits, but solely on those of 
Jesus Christ, it is, however, always true that our faults, when keenly 
felt, prevent us from manifesting a generous confidence in God; and 
it is in this sense that St. John says: If our heart do not reprehend 
us, we have confidence towards God.* 


1 Mark xi. 24. £ James i. 6. 3 John iil. 21. 
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(5) But let ns pass on to the fifth condition which is perseverance, 
and let us see how highly important it is to insist and persevere in 
asking, even when we find that our prayers are not heard at once. 
For would it mot be downright temerity on our part to prescribe to 
God the day and the hour of His mercy, as Judith reproached the 
people of Bethulia ? God has promised to hear us, but He has not 
promised to do so the first nor the second nor the third time we pray ; 
He has even forewarned us not to grow weary of praying, however 
long He may delay in hearing us ; and that, ordinarily speaking, His 
grace will be the work and the fruit of our perseverance in prayer. We 
ought always to pray and not to faint. Wait on God with patience.* 

God has many reasons, says St. Augustine, for not hearing our 
prayers immediately. Often He does so for His own glory; for if 
we at once obtain what we ask, we might be led to regard as a debt 
that which is purely a gift of His bounty. At other times He does 
so on account of His very favours, in order that we may esteem them 
better ; for we generally make light of things that cost us little. 
Finally, on other occasions, He does this for our own greater ad- 
vantage, in this way that by inflaming our desire more and more 
by delay our prayer may become more fervent ; the result is an increase 
of merit and consequently a more ample recompense. 

But whatever may be the motive for which God delays hearing 
our petitions, it is certain that He has attached His graces to per- 
severance, and in such a way that, even when not disposed to hear 
us, He yet yields because of our insistence and importunity. This 
is what Jesus Christ wished to convey by two parables: The first of 
a poor widow, who, by dint of repeated entreaties, prayer and im- 
portunity, succeeded in obtaining justice from the hard and unjust 
judge ; the second that of a man who, coming at an advanced hour 
of the night to the house of a friend to borrow some loaves from him, 
knocked so long at the door and clamoured so loudly as to make him 
arise from his bed and comply with his request. Jesus Christ con- 
cludes that God will act in the same way towards him who perseveres 
in prayer : If he shall continue knocking . . . he will rise and give him 
as many as he needeth.2 Vf, then, our prayers remain fruitless, it is 
because we too readily grow tired of praying. Let us persevere— 
the longer God leaves them unheard the more perfectly will He hear 
them in the end. 
ee ee Ch Se 
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only those which we offer for ourselves. Ask and it shall be given you, 
knock and tt shall be opened unto you. 

Mark well: I do not say that God does not hear prayers offered 
for others, but simply that He has not pledged His word to do so. 
Hence, sometimes He hears them and sometimes He does not— 
the malice of those for whom we pray standing in the way of our 
prayers. The prophet Samuel prayed for King Saul, and he was not 
heard ; St. Monica prayed for her son, Augustine, and she was heard. 
It is by no means useless, then, to pray for others and recommend 
oneself to their prayers. When we pray for others, besides the ad- 
vantage our prayers may procure them, our act is always a great 
gain to us, since it is always an act of charity, and one which God 
commands, while Jesus Christ has taught us to pray in general for all. 
It is a praiseworthy thing, and at the same time an act of humility, 
which: may prove very profitable to us, to recommend ourselves to 
the prayers of others. 

Let us, then, recommend ourselves to the prayers of one another ; 
let us hope for good therefrom ; but we ought to have much more 
confidence in the prayers we offer for ourselves, sinners though we 
are, than in those offered for us by others, however perfect and holy 
they may be; and let us be well persuaded that if we do not pray 
for ourselves, we shall derive little or no fruit from the prayers of 
others. 

Such, then, are the conditions necessary in order that our prayers 
may infallibly be heard. If one or other of these conditions be 
wanting we may be heard or we may not. But if all are found 
combined, our prayers are infallible ——as infallible as the word of God 
Himself and the teaching of our faith. 

Let us try to amend and improve our prayers, and we shall 
thereby reform our whole life, since, according to the saying of St. 
Augustine: “He rightly knows how he ought to live who rightly 
knows how he ought to pray.” Let us ask for things worthy of God, 
jet us ask them in a manner worthy of Him, and our prayers shall 
not be in vain. And to this end let us first of all ask for the gift of 
prayer. Lord teach us how to pray. Let us pray that He may infuse 
into us the spirit of prayer, the taste for prayer, and that He may 
teach us to love this holy exercise, which is the source of all spiritual 
riches, and without which there can be no salvation for us. It is the 
remedy for all our ills, our refuge, our strength, our all. In a word, 
no one can be a good Christian unless he is a man of prayer. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LORD’S PRAYER—ITS OPENING WORDS 


THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART IV) 


OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN 


t.—The open. HE form of Christian prayer given us by our Lord 

ing words Jesus Christ is so composed and arranged that 

sate ont before coming to requests and petitions certain 

fidence. words are repeated as a sort of preface calculated 
to increase our confidence in God when we are about to address 
Him devoutly in prayer ; and this being so it will be the pastor’s 
duty to explain each of these words separately and with pre- 
cision, so that the faithful may have recourse to prayer more 
readily because of the knowledge that they are going to commune 
and converse with a God who is also their Father. 

Regarding this preface, if we merely consider the number 
of words of which it is composed, it is brief indeed ; but if we 
regard the ideas underlying the words, it is of the greatest 
importance and replete with the sublimest mysteries. 


I.—SIGNIFICATION OF THE WORD FATHER 


a—The word The first word which by order and institution of 
ay AO God Himself we employ in this prayer is Father. 
cable to Our Saviour could indeed have commenced 
cet this divine prayer with some other word, convey- 
ing more the idea of majesty and grandeur, such, for instance, 
as Lord or Creator. Yet He omitted all such expressions because 
they might rather inspire sentiments of fear, and instead of 
them He has chosen a term inspiring confidence and love in those 
who pray and ask anything of God ; for what is sweeter than the 
name of Father, spelling, as it does, the idea of indulgence and 
tenderness ? 
That there are good reasons why this name of Father is 
applicable to God, it will be easy for the pastor to convince the 
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faithful by speaking to them on the subjects of Creation, Provi- 
dence, and Redemption :— 

(a) Thus having created man to His own image and likeness 
—a favour He accorded to no other living creature—it is with 
good reason that, in view of this unique privilege with which 
He has honoured man, Sacred Scripture calls God the Father 
of all men—and not only of the faithful but also of the 
unbelieving. 


3.—God’s Pro. (0) From His Providence also may be deduced an 
ais be argument tending in the same direction—in watch- 
His pater. ing over and providing for us, God displays a 
nallove. paternal love for us in the special care and provi- 


dence with which He attends to our interests. 


Wl our) aigal But to enable the taithful to comprehend more 
guardiana clearly the fatherly care of God for men, it will be 
dada of tiie well in the explanation of this particular point to 
paternal say something regarding the guardian angel 
Me assigned to each one of us. 

By God’s providence angels have been entrusted with the 
office of guarding the human race and of accompanying every 
human being, so as to preserve him from the dangers that may 
impend over him. Just as parents, whose children are about 
to undertake a difficult and dangerous journey, appoint guardians 
and protectors over them, so also, in the journey we are making 
towards our heavenly country, God, our heavenly Father, has 
placed over each of us an angel, under whose protection and 
vigilance we may be enabled to escape the snares secretly pre- 
pared by our enemy, repel the dreadful attacks he makes on us, 
and under his guiding hand keep the right road, and thus be 
secure against all false steps which the wiles of the evil one might 
cause us to make in order to draw us aside from the path that 
leads to heaven. 


5.—Theadvan- And the immense advantage springing from the 
ei __of special care and providence of God with regard to 
aving ; ; : 
guardian men, the execution of which is entrusted to angels— 
angels. those beings holding an intermediate place between 
God and man,—will be clear from a multitude of examples 
with which Sacred Scripture supplies us in abundance, and which 
show that in God’s goodness it has often happened that angels 
have wrought wondrous works under the very eyes of men, 
‘thus giving us to understand that many and equally wondrous 
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services, which do not fall under our sight, are wrought by our 
angels in our interest and for our advantage. ; 

For instance: The Angel Raphael, the divinely appointed 
companion and guide of Tobias, conducted him and brought 
him back safe and sound; saved him from being devoured by 
an enormous fish ; made known to him the extremely useful 
properties possessed by the liver, gall and heart of the monster ; 
expelled the demon; repressed and fettered his power and 
prevented him from injuring Tobias; taught the young man 
the true and legitimate notion and use of matrimony ; and finally 
restored to the elder Tobias the use of his sight. 


,. Inthe same way, the angel who liberated the Prince 
eth iey eee of the Apostles will supply the pastor with copious 
Peter in material for the instruction of his flock regarding 
ae the striking fruits of the vigilance and protection 
of our Angels Guardian The pastor need do no more than 
depict the Angel lighting up the darkness of the prison, 
touching Peter’s side and awakening him from his sleep, loosing 
his chains, breaking his bonds, ordering him to rise, to take up 
his sandals and to follow; and then the pastor will point out how 
Peter was led forth out of prison by the same angel, how he was 
enabled to pass without let or hindrance through the midst of 
the guard, how the doors were thrown open, and finally how he 
was placed in safety. 

Sacred Scripture, as we have already remarked, is full of 
such examples, which all go to show the extent of the benefits 
bestowed by God on man through the ministry and intervention of 
His angels, whom He deputes, not only on special and particular 
occasions, but also charges with the care of us from our very 
births ; and He, furthermore, appoints them to watch over the 
salvation of each one of the human race. 

This teaching, if carefully explained, will have the effect of 
interesting and compelling the minds of the faithful to acknow- 
ledge and venerate more and more the paternal care and provi- 
dence of God towards them. 


7.—No matter And here the pastor will praise and proclaim the 
how deeply treasures of God’s goodness towards the human 
offended, : 
God never Tace. Though from the time of our first parents 
pee and from the moment of our first sin down to this 
‘ very day we have offended Him by countless sins 
and crimes, yet He still retains His love for us and never 
renounces His touching solicitude for our welfare. 
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To imagine that He has forgotten us would be an act of 
folly and nothing short of a cruel outrage on His Name. He is 
angry with Israel, because of the blasphemy they had been guilty 
of in imagining they had been abandoned by Providence. Thus 
do we read in Exodus: They tempted the Lord, saying: Is the 
Lord amongst us or not? and in Ezechial the divine anger is 
inflamed against the same people for having said: The Lord 
seeth us not: the Lord hath forsaken the earth.2. The authority of 
these examples should suffice to deter the faithful from enter- 
taining the criminal notion that God can ever possibly forget 
mankind. 

Regarding the notion in question we may read in Isaias the 
complaint uttered by the Israelites, and on the other hand the 
kindly similitude with which God refutes their folly : Szon said : 
The Lovd hath forsaken me, and the Lord hath forgotten me. To 
which God answers: Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to 
have pity on the son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet 
will not I forget thee. Behold, I have engraven thee in My hands.?* 

Although these passages clearly establish the point under 
discussion, yet thoroughly to convince the faithful that never 
for a moment can God forget man or cease to lavish on him 
tokens of His paternal tenderness, the pastor will still further 
confirm this by the striking example of our first parents. They 
had ignored and violated God’s command; they had been 
sharply reprehended ; when you hear that dreadful sentence 
of condemnation pronounced against them : Cursed is the earth 
in thy work, with labour and toil shall thou eat thereof all the 
days of thy life ; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; 
and thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth ;* when you see them driven 
out of the garden of Paradise ; when you read that to preclude 
all hope of their return a cherub was stationed at the entrance, 
brandishing a flaming sword, turning every way ; and finally, when 
you know that, to avenge the injury done Him, God had afflicted 
them with punishments in mind and body, would you not be 
inclined to think that man’s case was hopeless ? Would you not 
consider that not only was he bereft of all divine help but was 
even abandoned to every misfortune? Yet, surrounded as he 
then was by so many evidences of Divine wrath and vengeance, 
a gleam of the goodness of God towards him is seen to shine 
forth : For the Lord God, says Sacred Scripture, made for Adam 
and his wife garments of skins and clothed them’—a very clear 
proof that at no time would God abandon man. 


1 Ex. xvii. 7. *Ezech. viii. 12. °Is. xlix. 14. ‘Gen. iii, 17. & Gen, iii. 27. 
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yet This truth that the love of God can be exhausted 
Scriptural 5, Fe. rs 7a x 
proofs of by no human iniquity, has been indicated by David 

a in these words: will God in His anger shut up His 
mercies ?! It has been set forth by Habacuc, when addressing 
God, he says: When Thou art angry Thou wilt remember mercy ;* 
and by Micheas who thus expresses it: Who 1s a God like to 
Thee who takest away iniquity and passest by the sin of the 
vemnant of Thy inheritance ? He will send His fury mm no more, 
because He delighteth in mercy.* 

And thus precisely does it happen—at the very moment 
when we imagine ourselves to be utterly lost and altogether 
bereft of His protestion, then it is that God, in His infinite good- 
ness, seeks us out in a special way and takes care of us : even in 
His anger He stays the sword of His justice, and ceases not to 
pour out the inexhaustible treasures of His mercy over us. 


II.—DIVINE ADOPTION 


(c) The Creation of the world and God’s providence 
Car fies as are, then, of great weight in bringing into relief 
poe oe the singular love of God for the human race and 
cause. of tue Special care He takes of man. But far above 
theRedem- these two shines the work of Redemption, so much 
ie so indeed that our most bountiful God and Father 
has crowned His infinite goodness towards us, by endowing us 
with this third favour. 

Accordingly the pastor will instruct his spiritual children . 
on this head, and will assiduously recall to their minds the sur- 
passing love of God for us, so that they may be fully alive to 
the fact that having been redeemed in a wonderful manner they 
are thereby made the sons of God. To them, says St. John, He 
ae power to be made the sons of God .. . and they are born of 

od.* 

This is why Baptism, this first pledge and token of our 
Redemption, is called the sacrament of Regeneration ; for it is 
by Baptism that we are born children of God: That which is 
born of the spirit, says our Lord, is spirit; and: You must be 
born again.® In the same way we have the words of St. Peter : 
Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the 
word of God who liveth.® 


1 Ps, Ixxvi, 10. 2 Hab. iii, 2. 3 Mi ii : 
5 John iii. 6, 7. 6 x Peter i. 23. Mich. vii. 18, * John i. 12. 
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10.—Baptism Dy force of this Redemption we have received the 

eta Holy Ghost and have been made worthy of the 

adopted grace of God. As a consequence of this gift we 

children. are the adopted sons of God, as the Apostle St. 
St. Paul wrote to the Romans when he said: Ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again in fear, but you have received the spirir 
of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father1—an adoption 
the force and efficacy of which are thus set forth by St. John: 
Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called, and should be the sons of God.? 


11.—The re These points having been explained, the faithful 
re idres Should next be reminded of all they owe in 
of God return to God, their most loving Father, so that 
“hee oe they may be made aware of the extent of the 
Father. love, piety , obedience and respect they are bound 
to render to Him who has created them, who watches over 
them, and who has redeemed them, and with what hope and 
trust they should invoke Him. 

But to enlighten the ignorant and to correct the false ideas 
of such as imagine prosperity and success in life to be the only 
test that God preserves and maintains His love towards us, and 
that the adversities and trials which come from His hand are a 
sign that He is not well disposed towards us and that He enter- 
tains hostile dispositions towards us, it will be necessary to 
point out that even if the hand of the Lord sometimes presses 
heavily on us, it is by no means because He is inimical or hostile 
to us ; but that by striking us He heals us, and that the wounds 
inflicted by His hand are really remedies. 

That He chastises sinners so as to improve them by this 
lesson, and deliver them from eternal torments by temporal 
punishments, is clear from the fact that though He wisits thevr 
iniquities with a rod and their sins with stripes, yet that His 
mercy He will not take away from us.* 

The faithful therefore should be recommended to recognize 
in such chastisements the fatherly love of God, and ever to 
have in their hearts and on their lips the beautiful saying of 
Job, the most patient of men: He woundeth and cureth ; He 
striketh and His hands shall heal ;* as well as to repeat frequently 
the words written by Jeremiah in the name of the people of 
Israel : Thou hast chastised me and I was instructed, as a young 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke: convert me and I shall be con- 


1 Rom. viii. 15. 21 John iii. i. 3 Ps, Ixxxviii. 33. 4 Job v. 18. 
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verted ; For Thou art the Lord my God ;1 and to keep before their 
eyes the example of Tobias who recognizing in the loss of his 
sight the paternal hand of God raised against him cried out : 
I bless Thee, O Lord God of Israel, because Thou hast chastised 


me.” 


12. ~No affic: In this connexion the faithful should be par- 
tion can ticularly on their guard against believing that 
without any calamity or affliction that befalls them can 
the know- take place without the knowledge of God ; for we 
God. have His own words: A hair of your heads shall not 

perish. Let them rather find consolation in that divine oracle 
read in the Apocalypse: Those whom I love I rebuke and chastise,* 
and let them find comfort in the exhortation addressed by 
St. Paul to the Hebrews: My son, neglect not the discipline 
of the Lord ; neither be thou wearied whilst thou art rebuked by 
Him: for whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth, and He scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth. . . . But if you be without chastise- 
ment, whereof all are made pariakers, then are you bastards and 
not sons... Moreover if we have had the fathers of our flesh for 
instructors, and we reverenced them: shall we not much more obey 
the Father of spirits and live ? § 


29 


IlI.—SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORD “ OUR 


eye ees When we invoke the Father and when each one of 
“ adoption us calls Him Our Father, we are to understand 
renders all thereby that from the privilege and gift of divine 


the faith- eee ; : 
Pil ght adoption it necessarily follows that all the faithful 
aie are brethren and should love each other as such: 


You are all brethren, says our Lord, for one ts your Father who is in 
heaven. This is why the Apostles in their Epistles address all 
the faithful as brethren. 

Another necessary consequence of this adoption is that not 
only are the faithful thereby united in the bonds of brotherhood, 
but that, the Son of God being truly man, we are called and 
really are His brethren also. Thus, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Apostle, speaking of the Son of God, wrote as follows: He 
ts not ashamed to call them brethren, saying : I will declare Thy 
name to My brethren.? And long before this, David had foretold 
this of Christ the Lord : while Christ Himself thus addresses the 


1 Jer. xxxi. 18. 2 Tob. xi. 17. 3 i 4 ae 
5 Heb. xii. 5-9. 6 Matt. sodii. THe ea mee 
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holy women in the Gospel : Go, tell My brethren that they go into 
Galilee ; there they shall see Me \—words which, as we know, He 
pronounced only after His Resurrection and when He had already 
put on immortality, thus showing that no one is at liberty to 
imagine that the bonds of brotherhood with us have been severed 
by His Resurrection and Ascension into heaven. Not only has 
the Resurrection of Christ not dissolved this union and love, but 
we know that one day, when from His throne of glory and majesty 
He shall judge mankind of all ages, He will call even the very 
lowest of the faithful by the name of brethren. 


had ieee Indeed, how can we be other than brethren of 

us co-heirs Christ seeing that we are called His co-heirs ? 

of Christ. Doubtless He is the First-begotten, the appointed 
hetr of all things ; but we are begotten in the second place after 
Him, and are His co-heirs according to the measure of heavenly 
gifts we receive and according to the extent of the charity with 
which we shall have acted as servants of and co-operators with 
the Holy Ghost, who by His inspirations moves and inflames us 
to virtue and good works in order that we may be strength- 
ened by His grace, and encouraged to carry on valiantly the 
combat that must be waged to secure salvation. And if we 
wisely and firmly carry on this combat we shall, at the close of 
our earthly career, be rewarded by our heavenly Father with 
the just recompense of that crown promised and held out to all 
those who run the same course. God, says the Apostle, is not 
unjust that He should forget your work and love.” 


ax No, excep How heartfelt should be the manner in which we 

tion to this ought to utter the word our, we learn from St. John 

ie Chrysostom : ‘‘ God,” he says, “ listens willingly 
to the Christian who prays not only for himself but for others ; 
because to pray for ourselves is an inspiration of nature ; 
but to pray for others is an inspiration of grace; necessity 
compels us to pray for ourselves, whereas fraternal charity calls 
on us to pray for others.” And he adds “that prayer which 
is inspired by fraternal charity is more agreeable to God than 
that which is dictated by necessity.”’ 

In connexion with the important subject of salutary prayer, 
the pastor should be careful to remind and exhort all the faithful, 
of every age, condition and rank, never to forget the bonds of 
universal brotherhood that bind them, and consequently ever to 
treat each other as friends and brothers, and never to seek 
arrogantly to raise themselves above their neighbours. 


1 Matt. xxviii. Io. 2 Heb. vi. 10. 
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ern atic Though there are in the Church of God various 
“among ail gradations of office, yet this diversity of dignity 
Christians. 4nd position in no way destroys the bond of 
fraternal union ; just as in the human body the various uses and 
different functions of our organs in no way cause this or that part 
of the body to lose the name or office of. an organ of the body. 

Take, for instance, one who wields kingly power: If he is a 
Christian, is he not the brother of all those united in the com- 
munion of the Christian faith? Yes, beyond all doubt; and 
why? Because there is not one God giving existence to the 
rich and noble and another giving existence to the poor and to 
subjects—there is but one God, the common Father and Lord 
of all. And consequently we have all the same nobility of 
spiritual birth, all the same dignity, all the same glory of race, 
for all have been regenerated by the same spirit through the 
same sacrament of faith, and have been made children of God 
and co-heirs to the same inheritance. The wealthy and great 
have not one Christ for their God, the poor and the lowly 
another ; they are not initiated by different sacraments ; nor can 
they expect a different inheritance in the kingdom of heaven. 
No, we are all brethren and, as the Apostle says in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians: We are members of Christ's body, of His flesh 
and of His bonesi—a truth which the same Apostle thus expresses 
in his Epistle to the Galatians: You are the children of God, by 
faith in Jesus Christ; for as many of you as have been baptized 
in Christ, have put on Christ. There ts netther Greek nor Jew, 
neither bond nor free, netther male nor female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus.? 

Now this is a point that calls for special accuracy on the 
part of the pastor, and one on which he should purposely dwell 
at considerable length ; for it is a subject that is calculated both 
to strengthen and animate the poor and lowly and to restrain 
and repress the arrogance of the rich and powerful. Indeed it 
was to remedy this latter evil that the Apostle insisted on 
brotherly charity and so often impressed it on the ears of his 
hearers. 


ipernet ee. Do not, then, forget, O Christian, that when about 
ings | wri to address this prayer to God, you ought to approach 
OurFather Him as a son to his Father ; and hence in beginning 
should be your prayers and in pronouncing the words Our 
recites Father you should think on the rank to which God 


in His goodness has raised you when He commands you to fly 


1 Eph. v. 30, 2 Gal. iii. 26-28. 
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to Him, not as a timid and fearful servant to his master, but 
willingly and confidently, like a child to its father. 

In this remembrance and in this thought, consider with 
what fervour and piety you should pray. Endeavour to act as 
becomes a child of God, that is to say, see that your prayers 
and actions are never unworthy of that divine origin with which 
He has been pleased in His infinite bounty to ennoble you. It 
is to the discharge of this duty that the Apostle exhorts 
us when he says: Be ye therefore imitators of God as most dear 
children,1 so that it may be truly said of us that which the 
Apostle wrote to the Thessalonians: You are all the children of 
light, and the children of the day.? 


IV.—WHO ART IN HEAVEN 


i All who have a correct idea of God will grant 
ite “God that He is everywhere and in all places. This is 
is every- not to be taken in the sense that He is distributed 
‘oa into parts and that He occupies and governs one 
place with one part and another place with another part. God 
is a spirit, and therefore utterly incapable of division into 
parts. Who will dare to assign to any particular place or 
circumscribe within any limits that God who says of Himself: 
Do I not fili heaven and earth ? *-—words which in their turn must 
be taken in this sense that by His power and virtue He embraces 
heaven and earth and all things contained therein; but that 
He Himself is not contained in any place. 

God is present to all things, either creating them, or pre- 
serving them after He has created them; but He is confined to 
no place, is kmited by no bounds, nor in any way hindered from 
being everywhere present by His substance and power, as is 
indicated by holy David in the words: If I ascend into heaven 
Thou art there.* 

But though God is present in all places and in all things, 
without being bound by any limits, as has been already said, 
yet in Sacred Scripture it is frequently said that He has His 
dwelling in heaven. And the reason is because the heavens 
which we see above our heads, are the noblest part of the world, 
remain ever incorruptible, surpass all other bodies in power, 
grandeur and beauty, and are endowed with fixed and regular 


motion. 


1 Eph. v. i. 21 Thess. v. 5. 3 Jer. xxiii. 24. 4 Ps, cxxxviii. 8. 
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God, then, in order to lift up the minds of men to con- 
template His infinite power and majesty, which are so pre- 
eminently visible in the work of the heavens, declares in Sacred 
Scripture that heaven is His dwelling-place. Yet at the same 
time He often affirms—what indeed is most true—that there is 
no part of the universe in which He is not present intimately 
by His nature and His power. 


iene eunie In connexion with this consideration, however, 
of dwelling let the faithful keep before their minds not only 
on the fact the image of the common Father of all but also of 
our Father a God reigning in heaven; and hence when about 
isinheaven- +> pray, let them remember that they should raise 
heart and soul to heaven, and that the more the name of Father 
inspires them with hope and trust the more should the sublime 
nature and divine majesty of our Father who is in heaven inspire 
them with sentiments of Christian humility and respect. 

These words furthermore determine what we ought to ask 
of God in prayer; for every demand regarding the needs and 
wants of this life, if it has not some reference to the goods of 
heaven and if it is not directed to that end, is vain and unworthy 
of a Christian. 

Let the pastor, therefore, be careful to instruct his flock 
regarding this particular element of prayer, confirming his own 
words by the authority of the Apostle : Jf you be risen with Christ, 
seek the things that are above where, Christ ts sitting at the right 
hand of God. Mind the things that are above, not the things that 


ave upon the earth.» 


~ ees 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER 


J. THE LORD’S PRAYER IN GENERAL 


Q. Which is the most excellent 
of all vocal prayers ? 

A, The most excellent of all 
vocal prayers is that which Jesus 
Christ taught us, that is to say, 
the Our Father. 

Q. Why is the Our Father the 
most excellent of all prayers ? 

A, The Our Father is the most ex- 
cellent of all prayers because Jesus 
Christ Himself composed it and 
taught it to us ; because it contains 
clearly and in a few words all we 
can hope for from God ; and because 
it is the standard and model af all 
other prayers. 

Q. Is the Our Father also the 
most efficacious of prayers ? 

A. Yes, it is also the most 
efficacious of prayers, because it is 
the most acceptable to God, since 
in it we pray in the very words 
His Divine Son has taught us. 

Q. Why is the Our Father called 
the Lord’s Prayer ? 

A. The Our Father is called the 
Lord’s Prayer, precisely because 
Jesus Christ our Lord has taught 
it to us with His own lips, 

Q. How many petitions are there 
in the Our Father ? 

A. In the Our Father there are 
seven petitions preceded by an 
introduction. 

Q. Say the Our Father. 


A. Our Father who 
Heaven : 

1. hallowed be Thy Name ; 

2. Thy kingdom come ; 

3. Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven ; 
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4. give us this day our daily 
bread ; 

5. and forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass 
against us ; 

6. and lead us not into temptae 
tion; 

7. but deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 


Q. When invoking God in the 
beginning of the Lord’s Prayer, why 
do we call Him Our Father ? 

A. In the beginning of the Lord’s 
Prayer we call God Our Father, to 
foster confidence in His infinite 
goodness by the remembrance that 
we are His children. 


Q. How can we say that we are 
the children of God ? 


A, We are the children of God: 
first, because He has created us 
to His own image, and preserves 
and governs us by His providence ; 
and secondly, because by an Act 
of special benevolence He has 
adopted us in Baptism as brothers 
of Jesus Christ and co-heirs with 
Him to eternal glory. 


Q. Why do we call God Our 
Father and not my Father ? 

A. We call God Our Father 
and not my Father, because we are 
all His children, and hence we 
should look on and love one another 
as brothers and pray for one another. 

Q. God being in every place, 
why do we say : Who art in heaven ? 

A. God is in every place ; but we 
say: Our Father who art in heaven, 
to raise our hearts to heaven, 
where God manifests His glory 
to His children. 
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Fifth Anstruction on JOraper 
ON THE LORD’S PRAYER IN GENERAL 


Havine already spoken of prayer in general, I now pass on to explain 
that divine prayer which has been given us by Jesus Christ Himself 
as the model and standard of all other prayers, and which on that 
account is commonly called the Lord’s Prayer, or the Our Father. 
So important and necessary is this prayer that the Fathers call it 
our daily prayer, and the sacred Councils wish that all the faithful, each 
according to his capacity, should not only learn it by heart and know 
how to recite it, but should also have a sufficiently clear idea of it ; so 
important and so necessary 1s it that those who are ignorant of it can 
neither be Catholics nor call themselves by the name of Catholic. 
For, as the things we are to believe are contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed, so the things we are to hope for and ask of God are contained 
in the Our Father. And as it is not enough for the exercise of our 
Faith to recite the Creed mechanically, so neither is it enough for the 
exercise of our hope to repeat the words of the Lord’s Prayer mechani- 
cally. It is, then, of the highest importance to understand and be 
tully alive to what we say when we address God in this prayer. 

But before entering on the explanation of the several petitions 
that compose it, I shall, in this instruction, say a few words on the 
particular value of this prayer, and on the defective manner in which 
it is often recited. Of all vocal prayers it is unquestionably the most 
excellent—(1) because of its Author ; (2) because of its contents; and 
(3) because of its efficacy. 

I. Because of tts Author, who is Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
made man, Wisdom incarnate, God Himself. We learn from the 
Evangelists that He taught us this divine prayer on two occasions— 
the first time publicly, in His celebrated sermon on the Mount, where 
among the various precepts of moral instruction which He left us 
He said, when speaking of prayer, that the pagans imagined its 
efficacy consisted in using many words ; but that such was not the case 
—that prayer does not consist in a multitude of words, in empty 
talk, but simply and solely in pure intention, and in fervent senti- 
ment. He therefore prescribed a form of prayer: Thus therefore shalt 
you pray: Our Father,‘ etc. The other time privately, when, He Him- 


1 Matt. vi. 9. 
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self having ceased praying, one of the disciples drew near Him and 
said : Lord teach us to pray ; to which request He replied by repeating 
the same formula. Now what more is required to make us conceive 
a high esteem for this prayer? It has been composed by God; it 
is the work of God who alone knows what we ought to ask, and the 
manner in which we ought to ask it, if we wish to be heard by 
Him. 

II. Moreover, this prayer is the most excellent of all prayers, 
because of tts contents ; for it contains in a few words all the petitions 
we can reasonably address to God, and it does this in the best order 
and most perfect method possible :— 

Thus it is very short, so that it can be easily learned and remem- 
bered by all; and there is no one so ignorant as to be excused from 
learning it. Jt 7s most just in tts petitions—embracing all that we can 
lawfully desire for the present life and for the life to come. J¢ is 
most perfectly arranged in the order of tts requests—asking God to give 
us first what is truly good, and then to preserve us from that which 
is really evil. 

As regards the good we pray for, we first ask the good of God 
Himself which can be no other than His extrinsic glorification ; then 
our own good, but observing a certain gradation—first of all heavenly 
goods, that is to say, His kingdom ; next spiritual goods, that is to 
say, the fulfilment of His will; and finally temporal goods, that is, 
everything necessary for this life. In the same way as regards evil, 
we first beg to be delivered from sin, which is opposed to heavenly 
good, then from temptations, which are opposed to spiritual good, 
and lastly from adversities which are opposed to temporal good. 

This admirable distribution of things proves still more clearly 
that it is God who is the Author of this prayer. But, as St. Augustine 
tells us, this order should, to a certain extent, be observed by us in 
all our prayers, and that these cannot please God if they are not in 
conformity with the Our Father, as regards both their nature and the 
order of their petitions. In the first place there should be conformity 
in the requests we make. We may indeed, adds the Saint, use other 
forms, other words, but we cannot ask of God anything that is not 
contained in this prayer. Every request that does not in some sense 
resemble one of the petitions of this prayer is unworthy of a Christian, 
and cannot be listened to by the Lord. Conformity of order is like- 
wise required—always giving preference to the more important 
objects, such as God’s honour and glory, the happy attainment of 
our last end, the accomplishment of the divine will ; while as for tem- 
poral goods we should always subordinate them to those already 
mentioned, according to that maxim of Jesus Christ which I have so 
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often repeated : Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and His justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. 

III. Finally, this prayer being composed by Jesus Christ, and 
being consequently most perfect in itself, it follows that it is also 
the most fruitful, the most efficacious, and the best fitted for drawing 
down the mercy of God on us, both because of the merit of Him who 
taught it to us, and because of the merit of the prayer itself, which 
is the most perfect we can conceive. 

If, for instance, to obtain some favour we had to present a petition 
to a sovereign, and if the form in which to make it had been dictated 
to us by his own son, assuredly we should not dream of going elsewhere 
in search of one more suitable or one more capable of helping us to 
obtain our request. So it is precisely in our case: The Lord’s Prayer 
4s a petition which we present to God, the Father ; but it is a petition 
dictated to us by the very lips of Jesus Christ——by Him, who is the 
infallible master of prayer, who intercedes for us, and who is not only 
the Son of God, but also acts as our advocate before Him. It is, 
therefore, impossible for this prayer not to be favourably received, if 
we only present it as we ought, since in thus addressing God we pray 
‘with the very words of His divine Son. And if Jesus Christ has 
assured us we shall obtain from His heavenly Father everything we 
ask, provided we ask it in His name: If you ask the Father anything 
in My name He will give 1t you,2 how much more easily shall we obtain 
‘it, says St. Cyprian, if we ask it in the very words He has put into our 
mouth ? 

But in what exactly does the efficacy of this prayer consist ? 
According to the Fathers, it consists in this, that it has the virtue 
of effacing the venial faults, which even the just daily commit, and of 
which it obtains pardon principally on account of the protestation we 
therein make of pardoning those who have offended us. This prayer, 
they say, is a daily remedy which purifies us from our daily faults. 

They add, that it is also medicinal and sanctifying, inasmuch as 
when recited with sentiments of faith and confidence, it procures us 
an increase of grace if we are just ; while if we are sinners, and pro- 
nounce it with sentiments of compunction, it softens the heart and 
disposes it to a true conversion. 

From all that has been said up to the present you will be able 
to infer the high esteem in which we should hold this prayer, the 
great care with which we should learn it, the attention with which 
we should recite it, and the frequency with which we should repeat 
it. All other prayers are good,—nay, very good—pbut this is the 
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distinctive prayer of the Christian. And even if there should be 
found one who, because unable to read is ignorant of other prayers,, 
let him not be uneasy on that account. Let such a one content him- 
self with this prayer which has been taught him by Christ, let him 
recite it properly, let him repeat it with feeling, affection and devotion, 
and that is enough. For what prayer can be more pleasing to God 
than this ? 

Nor does it matter that you always repeat the same form, because 
you can always repeat it with fruit, provided you repeat it with 
devotion. Jesus Christ Himself has given us the example in the 
Garden of Gethsemani, where He thrice repeated the self-same prayer : 
He prayed a third time saying the same words.1 Many of the Saints did 
the same, passing days and nightsin repeating, with tender affection, 
some short ejaculation or other, and the more they repeated it the 
more they felt themselves impelled to repeat it, and the more did 
they in consequence experience devout and tender affection of heart. 

The essential point is to recite it well, and not merely mechani- 
cally or through routine. The intention of Jesus Christ in teaching 
it to us was, that it should be a source of graces and blessings ; but for 
the greater part of Christians it unfortunately remains without fruit,, 
because of the defective way in which they offer it. As this prayer 
is one of the first things we learned when we were children, and as we 
recite it morning and evening and repeat it over and over again, we 
easily come to recite it mechanically, thinking little or nothing on 
what we are saying, and reciting it without fervour, without any real 
desire of obtaining what we ask, and with the most defective disposi- 
tions. Hence it is that on the lips of many Christians, instead of being. 
a prayer it is rather a mockery, a pastime. Do you wish a proof of 
this ? If so, here it is :— 

We say : Hallowed be Thy name—Now it is precisely on us that 
the duty devolves of sanctifying that Name ; yet do we think on this ? 
Do we sincerely desire from the bottom of our heart that the Lord 
may be known, blessed, and adored by the whole world ?_ What zeal 
have we for the interests of His glory ? What care do we take to 
promote it in ourselves or in others? Nay, is it not a great matter 
indeed if we do not dishonour it by our sins, and if others are not led 
to dishonour it through our fault, that is to say, by our bad conduct, 
pur bad example, and the scandals we give ? 

Thy kingdom come.—That is to say, the kingdom of Thy grace in 
our souls in this life, and the kingdom of Thy glory in the next. But 
how can this be accomplished if, instead of making Jesus Christ 
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reign in our heart, we think but little of allowing the devil reign there, 
by yielding to his suggestions, by practising his works—the demon 
of impurity, of anger, of avarice, of intemperance? Yes, how can 
this be, if we do not even think of that kingdom, of that beatitude 
to which God calls us, but if like brute beasts we always have our eyes 
fixed on the things of this earth where we would ever remain if it 
depended on our own will. 

Thy will be done.—But do we do it, or at least do we wish to do 
it 2?» Do we not see that we wish a thousand things that God does 
not wish ; or rather that we wish scarcely anything that God wishes ? 
that we are devoid of submission, patience, resignation in those troubles 
and trials of life which the will of God ordains and sends us here 
below ? 

We ask Him for our daily bread : Give us this day our daily bread ; 
but far from being content with what is necessary and reasonable, 
we are ever growing more insatiable in our desires ; and perhaps, not 
even satisfied with our own bread, we unjustly appropriate that of 
others in a variety of ways. 

Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass against 
us ; but do we really forgive those who offend us? do we sincerely 
pardon them from our heart ? If God were to take us at our word 
and pardon us in the same way as we pardon others, would we 
be satisfied and content ? 

And lead us not into temptation ; but what precautions do we 
take on our part in order to avoid temptation ? what promptitude do 
we display in resisting it when we find ourselves assailed ? Do not 
we ourselves foolishly seek it ? do we not blindly walk into it, or at 
least dally with it wilfully and with all deliberation ? 

But deliver us from evil ; but the one evil we ought to fear, that 
is sin, is just the very thing we fear least, or do not even fear at all. 
Deliver us from evil ; and yet we tranquilly allow the gravest sins to 
remain on our conscience for weeks and months! Oh, how our words 
and our prayers are contradicted by our thoughts and our deeds! 
I shall make this clearer in the explanation of each petition ; but, 
meanwhile, I ask, where is our good faith ? where our sincerity ? Is 
not a prayer made with such dispositions a ridiculous and lying act, 
a mere pretence, not to say an insult and an outrage against God ? 

But whence does all this proceed? It proceeds from the fact 
that we do not understand what we say, or at least do not reflect 
on what we say ; for if we understood it, if we reflected on it, we would, 
to say the least, be ashamed of ourselves and of our defective dis- 
positions, and we should, therefore, conceive a lively desire to amend, 
and this good desire would suffice to render our prayers agreeable to 
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God and profitable to ourselves. We ought, consequently, to infer 
from this, that as it is impossible to live well without praying well 
—prayer being the channel of all graces—so it is impossible for us to 
pray well if we do not lead a good life, or if we do not at least desire 
to live ina Christian manner. We are sinners because we pray badly ; 
and, on the other hand, we pray badly because we lead an irregular 
life. 

I do not mean to say that sinners ought to cease saying the 
Lord’s Prayer. No, such is not my contention. Whatever may be 
the disposition of our heart, whatever the state of our soul, we must 
never neglect to say this prayer, which has been so expressly recom- 
mended to us by Jesus Christ. But let us reflect attentively on the 
words we address to God; and if we find in ourselves exactly the 
opposite of that which we utter with our lips, let us be filled with 
salutary confusion together with a strong desire to amend our lives. 
Let us pray Jesus Christ that, as He was the Author of this prayer, 
and has placed it on our lips, so He may also be its Sanctifier, by 
animating us with His divine spirit in such a way that our heart may 
truly desire what our lips demand, and that our affections, our wishes 
and our works may perfectly correspond to the prayer we utter. If 
you pray in this manner, believe me, your prayer will be precious before 
God, and will procure for your souls those fruits of salvation and of 
grace, on account of which Jesus Christ has instituted it. 

Before concluding, I must not omit to draw attention to another 
advantage of this prayer,—one which will help you to recite it 
properly, and it is this, that each of its petitions can be used as a good 
and pious aspiration in the different circumstances of life. I remember 
having already said that we can fulfil the precept of praying always 
by the frequent use of short ejaculatory prayers. Now here you have 
precisely as many ejaculations as there are petitions in the Our 
Father—ejaculations well adapted to the different situations in 
which we may find ourselves. Thus :— 

Do you wish to excite your confidence in God? Invoke Him 
under this name of Father—Our Father, who art in heaven. 

Do you wish to bless, praise, and thank the Lord? If so, say, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 

Are you weighed down by the troubles and trials of this life ? 
If so say, Lord, make me a partaker of Thy kingdom—Thy kingdom 
come. 

Has some tribulation overtaken you, does some infirmity afflict 
and cast you down? Say, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Are you poor, and wanting in even the necessaries of life ? Say, « 


Give us this day our daily bread. 
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Are you molested, displeased, or offended by others? Say, 
Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass against us.— 
Forgive me, as I forgive others. 

Do you find yourself troubled with temptations? Say, Lord, 
do not allow me to yield to temptation—lead us not into temptation. 

Finally, if you fear or apprehend some misfortune, say, O Lord 
deliver me from everything Thou knowest to be bad for me—deliver 
us from evil. 

You say this prayer every day, but more with your lips than 
with your heart ; you say it without attention, without thinking on 
what you ask, and hence with little or no fruit ; but if you repeat a 
part of it often during the day, it will be easy for you afterwards to 
recite the whole of it attentively and from the heart. 

These few preliminary remarks will suffice to show you the 
excellence of the Lord’s Prayer, as well as the proper way to say it. 
You will be even more convinced of this in the course of the 
instructions that are to follow. 
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Sirth Anstruction on JOraper 


THE PRELUDE TO THE LORD’S PRAYER 


TuE Lord’s Prayer, of which I have given a general idea in our 
last instruction, is composed of seven petitions, preceded by a short 
introduction which serves as a preparation for these petitions by 
rendering God favourably disposed and propitious towards us and, 
above all, by disposing us to pray well. This short preface or intro- 
duction runs thus: Our Father, who art in heaven. Each one can see 
that these words do not express any request. They are simply an 
exordium, an invocation, a very beautiful and affectionate invocation, 
revealing even from the beginning the excellence of this prayer. 

What a marvel, say the Fathers, what a marvel indeed is not 
this ! that it should be permitted to us, vile creatures, when addressing 
God, to call Him Our Father! And not only are we permitted to 
call Him by this title, but we are even commanded to do so. Which 
of us should ever have dared to give God the name of Father, if Jesus 
Christ Himself had not taught us to speak thus ? 

Hence it is that the Church, in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
causes this prayer to be preceded by those explanatory words: 
“Instructed by Thy saving precepts and following divine directions, 
we presume to say: Our Father,” etc. As if to say: We take the 
liberty of using this Name only because Jesus Christ Himself has 
directed us to do so—Thus. therefore, shall you pray.* 

Let us, then, examine what is signified by these words which, 
though very few, are full of deepest meaning. Let us see (1) why 
Jesus Christ puts into our mouths thetitle of Father, rather than any 
other, when we address this prayer to God; (2) in what sense is He 
called Our Father ; (3) why we say our Father and not my Father ; and 
(4) why do we add, who art in heaven ? 

I. As to the first question, there certainly were not wanting 
other titles, says the Roman Catechism, under which to invoke God 
in this prayer ; for instance, that of King of kings, Lord of lords, God 
of majesty, Sovereign Lord, Supreme Judge, and the like, all of which 
are real titles, perfectly applicable to God. But no, Jesus Christ 
preferred to select the tenderest, the most affectionate title, which 
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is precisely that of Father—that name full of sweetness and love— 
which he used on so many other occasions when speaking to us of 
God: Your Father seeth you, your Father listeneth to you, your Father 
knoweth your needs, and many other like expressions recorded in the 
Gospels. And why did Jesus Christ ceaselessly strive to impress us 
with this idea of Father, and to have us recognize and invoke Him 
under this name? Chiefly to excite in us that sentiment which is so 
necessary to prayer—that is to say, confidence—the lively hope of 
obtaining all that we are about to ask Him on this occasion. For, 
where is the son who does not hope to be heard by his father? And 
where is the father who does not desire to please his son in what is 
just and reasonable ? Now, how much more will not this be so in 
the case of our heavenly Father, who beyond all comparison is better 
and more loving than any father on earth, and after whom other 
fathers hardly even deserve the beautiful name of father, as Jesus 
Christ Himself teaches us: Call none your father upon earth for one 
is your Father who 1s tn heaven. 

In order, then, to animate our hearts with an infallible certainty 
of obtaining what we ask, Jesus Christ puts this name of Father on 
our lips, thus showing us the loving propensity and the ardent desire 
which He has to do us good, and letting us see that He has a heart 
all tender and all affectionate to help and succour us, as becomes a 
good father. 

II. But is God truly our Father? Yes; in the first place He is 
our Father by creation and preservation, for it is He who has given 
us our being, and who preserves us in existence. In this sense, all 
men can call God their Father, inasmuch as all are His creatures, 
drawn forth from nothing and formed to His own image and likeness, 
and inasmuch as it is He also who protects them day by day, and 
provides for their needs and maintenance with paternal love and 
care. 

But as regards the faithful, as regards us, Christians, God is our 
Father in a particular manner and in a very special sense. For in 
addition to the right which we possess, in common with all others, 
of calling Him our Father because of the fact that He has created 
and preserved us, we possess another title which does not belong to 
the rest of men, but to ourselves alone—a great, a glorious, a sublime 
title, the title of divine adoption acquired in holy Baptism, wherein 
God has not only liberated us from the slavery of the devil, but along 
with this has really adopted us as His children. In this sense He is 
our Father a thousand times over : since every time we lose through 
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sin the supernatural life we have received in Baptism, He is ready 
to restore it to us, and doesin fact do so in the sacrament of 
Penance. 

III. This divine adoption is the great privilege which distinguishes 
us from all other men, and which gives us the right to call God specially 
our Father—a privilege, which when profoundly meditated on by 
St. John the Evangelist, caused him to cry out in admiration : ‘ Oh, 
immense and incomprehensible goodness of God! that a miser- 
able creature, a vile man, should be called the son of God, and not 
only be called this, but should be so in reality!” That we should be 
called, and should be, the sons of God. 

Yet, so it is; if we are in the grace of God, we are in the strictest 
-sense His children ; not indeed by nature, since God the Father cannot 
by nature have any sons other than the Word of God ; but He can by 
adoption : But you have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby 
we cry : Abba (Father).2 And as the children that one adopts become, 
in virtue of their adoption, brothers of his real children, so we, in 
virtue of His divine adoption, become brothers of Jesus Christ. 
Similarly, as adopted children acquire a real right to the paternal 
inheritance, so we, in virtue of this divine adoption, have acquired 
a real right to enter one day with Jesus Christ into the possession of 
the kingdom of God: Heirs indeed with God, and joint heirs with Jesus 
‘Christ.8 

With what affection, then, ought we to utter this word when we 
‘say, Our Father! .We ought to pronounce it with a two-fold affection 
—the affection of children in the order of nature, and the affection 
of children in the order of grace. 

But you may ask: How can those who are in mortal sin, and 
consequently in disgrace with God, call God by the name of Father, 
at least in this second sense ? 

These certainly must not be numbered among the children of 
God, since they have lost this privilege by sin, and if they obstinately 
persist in calling Him their Father, they ought to fear lest the Lord 
-will cast in their face the reproach with which He upbraided the 
Jews: You have the devil for your father, because you learn evil 
from him, and endeavour to conform to his wicked desires and resemble 
him in all things: You are of your father the devil and the desires of 
your father you will do.4 Nevertheless, if we speak of those sinners 
who sincerely desire to be converted, God permits them to use this 
mame, provided they do so with the sentiments of humility and 
«ompunction with which the Prodigal Son was penetrated when he 
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returned to his father after his misdeeds : Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, I am not now worthy to be called thy son.1 

And here, too, observe that Jesus Christ in putting into our 
mouth the word Father, wished not only to animate our confidence, 
but also to recall us to ourselves, and to awaken our conscience. Let 
me explain :— 

He intended first of all, as St. Cyprian remarks, to remind us. 
of the obligation we are under of acting towards God as His true 
children ; so that if we rejoice at having Him for our Father, He may 
also-be able to rejoice at having us for His children. Now what are 
the duties of a child towards its father? Principally three: love, 
respect, and obedience. Being, then, children of God we ought to 
love Him, and this duty is exercised chiefly with the heart ; we ought 
to honour Him, and this is exercised principally with the tongue, by 
words of esteem and respect ; we ought to obey Him, and this is. 
exercised principally by works, by the punctual and exact observance 
of His precepts. In the absence of all these He has every right to 
direct towards us that bitter rebuke: Jf I am your father, where ts 
My honour\?2 Tf I am your Father, where is your respectful sub- 
mission as children ? But this is not all :— 

Jesus Christ wished, furthermore, to recall to our minds the high 
dignity of our state, and consequently to lead us to live in such a way 
as never to dishonour it by any act of ours. For as the son of a great 
monarch, heir to the crown, ought not to stoop to low, mean actions, 
unworthy of his birth, but ought to possess feelings, tastes, and habits 
in keeping with his elevated rank and condition ; so we, remembering 

hat we are sons of God and destined to reign with Him eternally, 
ought to maintain the nobility of our title by the sanctity of our life 
and our conduct, and not degrade ourselves by low deeds unworthy 
of our state, as is done by only too many Christians who solely and 
entirely occupy themselves with things of earth, who make themselves 
the miserable slaves of the most shameful passions,—avarice, pleasure, 
ambition, impurity, and intemperance. Know your greatness, says 
Pope St. Leo, and, partakers as you are of the divine nature, do not 
in any way debase it by unworthy conduct. Consider the majority 
of Christians—what difference is there between their conduct and 
that of heathens and idolaters who believe in nothing and hope for 
nothing beyond the present life? Oh! what a frightful error! 

III. In directing us to give to God the name of Father, why did 
Jesus Christ teach us to say our Father, and not my Father? Why 
cannot we say my Father instead of our Father ? The answer is this : 
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in our other prayers we may say my Father, as we Say, my God, my 
Creator ; but in reciting the Lord’s prayer we must not make any 
change in the words dictated to us by our Lord Himself. Hence we 
ought not to say: My Father, give me this day my daily bread— 
forgive me my trespasses ; but, Our Father, give us this day our daily 
bread—forgive us our offences. And the reason is that Jesus Christ 
thus wished to give us a lesson of charity and brotherly love. 

For by instructing us to say Our Father, Jesus Christ shows us 
that God is the universal and common Father of all; that whether 
we are rich or poor, high or low, learned or simple, we have all but one 
and the same Father ; and consequently that we ought all to regard 
one another as brothers, and to act as such towards each other, 
mutually loving one another, taking an interest in each other, bearing 
with each other’s defects, helping each other in necessity, never 
despising our neighbour or holding him in contempt, no matter how 
great the difference between us and him; for we all form but one 
family, of which God is the Father. You see, therefore, that when 
we pronounce this word, Father, every feeling of pride, haughtiness, 
envy, jealousy, rancour, bitterness, should be banished from the 
heart, and should give place to the most tender feelings of affection 
towards our neighbour. 

If God, who is infinitely above us, deigns to consider us all as 
His children and to treat us as such, why should we refuse to regard 
each other as brothers and to treat each other in like manner? If 
all enjoy the esteem and good-will of God, why cannot they merit 
ours ? 

Of all the duties of charity, however, that which Jesus Christ 
wishes particularly to impress on us here, as well as throughout the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer, is that of praying for others and of assist- 
ing them by our prayers. Hence do we say Our Father,—not My 
Father—give us this day our daily bread,—not give me. Because 
when we pray to God we ought not to do so for ourselves alone, but 
for all Christians, begging for them the same graces, spiritual and 
temporal, as we ask for ourselves. And this is why St. Ambrose calls 
the Lord’s Prayer the fraternal prayer. 

Nor should we imagine that we are losing anything by praying 
for others instead of praying for ourselves alone. This is true when 
we petition the great ones of this earth, from whom we have less to 
expect the greater the number of suppliants; for their generosity 
and their power are limited ; but not thus with God, whom it costs no 
more to listen to and hear a thousand than to hear the prayers of a 
single one. Hence, by praying for others, we show that we form a 
just conception of Him in recognizing that He thinks of all, provides 
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for all, and takes care of all ; and consequently such a prayer is much 
more pleasing to God and much more beneficial to ourselves. 

And furthermore it is so because it is animated by the spirit of 
fraternal charity. If we pray for ourselves only, we are moved 
thereto by our own private interest, and by self-love; but when we 
pray for others, it is charity towards our neighbour that inspires us. 
And as this virtue is very pleasing to God, so by acting thus we render 
ourselves more capable and more worthy of being heard by Him in 
those things we ask for ourselves. Besides, the advantage is reci- 
procal, for if we pray for others, others will pray for us ; and if others 
profit by our prayers, we also profit by theirs. 

IV. It now remains to be seen why we add the words, Who 
art in heaven. Ys not God present everywhere? Assuredly God by 
His immensity is present in all places, without being in the least con- 
fined to any one place; nevertheless he is said to dwell in heaven- 
and for three reasons :— 

(1) Because heaven is the noblest and most magnificent part of 
the universe, and because God there displays His greatness and 
majesty more than in other places, manifesting His glory to the 
Angels and Saints, and making them sharers therein. Hence, it can 
be asserted with truth that it is in heaven God holds His royal court 
and His imperial throne. 

(2) In order to impress on us a high and sublime idea of that 
sovereign Majesty which reigns in heaven, and before which we are 
but so many tiny, imperceptible and miserable worms of earth. Con- 
sequently if the name of Father ought to inspire us with confidence 
and courage, the words, who art in heaven, should fill us with respect 
and veneration, by recalling to our minds that we are not speaking 
to an earthly father, but to a heavenly Father, to an all-powerful 
Father, surrounded with glory, majesty, and splendour. 

(3) In fine, to show us the great, the precious and inestimable 
inheritance there awaiting us; and consequently to raise to heaven 
our mind, our heart and our desires, detaching them from the miser- 
able things of this earth, where we have not a lasting dwelling-place, 
but only a very fleeting and temporary one: For we have not here a 
lasting city ; but we seek one that ts to come.1 

What a magnificent invocation is not this: Our Father, who ari 
in heaven! Surely Jesus Christ Himself alone dictated it. With 
what devotion ought not we to pronounce it! Let us say the word 
Our, but with a lively feeling of charity towards our neighbour ; let 
us say the word Father, but with a lively feeling of love for God > let 
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us say, who art in heaven, but with a lively feeling of impatience to. 
be one day united with Him, and with Him eternally happy. 

If we make this invocation in this way and with these sentiments, 
it will perfectly prepare our heart and soul to address the various 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer to our heavenly Father. Of these 
petitions we shall in our next instruction proceed to offer a detailed. 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER III 


‘THE FIRST PETITION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 
THE RoMAN CATECHISM (Part IV) 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


at ame WuatT we are to ask of God and in what order, 
gin by pray- the divine Master and Lord of all has Himself 
ong phat taught and commanded. For prayer is the am- 
name may bassador and interpreter of our thoughts and 
be glorified. Qesires; and consequently we pray well and 
properly when the order of our petitions follows the order in 
which the things sought are desirable. 

Now, genuine charity tells us to direct our whole soul and 
all our affections to God, for He alone being the one supreme 
good, it is but reasonable that we love Him with superior and 
singular love. 

On the other hand, God cannot be loved from the heart and 
above all things else, unless we prefer His honour and glory to 
all things created. For all the good that we or others possess, 
all that in any way bears the name of good, comes from 
Him, and is therefore infinitely inferior to Him, the sovereign 
good. 

Hence, that our prayers may be made with due order, 
our Saviour has placed this petition regarding the sovereign 
good first, at the head of all the other petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, thus showing us that before asking the things 
necessary for ourselves or for others, we ought to ask those that 
appertain to God's honour and glory, and to manifest and make 
known to the same God the affections and desires of our hearts 
in this regard. Acting thus, we shall be faithful to the claims 
and rules of charity, which teaches us to love God more than 
ourselves and to ask in the first place those things we 
‘desire on His account, and next those things we desire on our 
own. 
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I.—OBJECTS OF THIS PETITION 


2.—God’s ex- But as our desires and petitions concern such 
aphid pen: things only as are needed, and as nothing can be 
glory. added to God, that is to say, to the divine nature, 
nor can His divine substance, which is ineffably rich in all per- 
fection, be in any way increased, we must remember that the 
things we ask of God on God’s own account are extrinsic and 
concern His exterior glory alone. 

Thus we desire and beg that His Name may be more and 
better known in the world, that His kingdom may be extended, 
and that each ‘day new servants may come to obey His holy 
will—which three things, His Name, His kingdom, and obedience 
to His will, do not appertain to the intrinsic nature and 
perfection of God, but are extrinsic thereto. 


3.—We pray (a) To enable the faithful to understand still more 
meee clearly the force and bearing of these petitions, 
sanctified the pastor will take care to point out to them that 
peeneh the words, On earth as it is in heaven, may be 
affection. | understood of each of the three first petitions, as 
follows: Hallowed be Thy name on earth as it is in heaven; 
Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven ; and, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

In praying that the Name of God may be hallowed, our 
meaning is that the sanctity and glory of the divine Name may 
be increased. But in this connexion the pastor will observe 
and will point out to his hearers that our Saviour does not in 
this expression say that the Name of God is to be sanctified on 
earth in the same way as it is in heaven, that is, that its earthly 
sanctification is to be equal in magnificence to its heavenly,— 
a thing absolutely impossible,—but only that such sanctification 
proceed from love and from the inmost affections of the 


soul. 


4-—How God’s True, indeed, the divine Name has in itself no 

aera need to be sanctified, since i is terrible and holy, 

itself may as God Himself in His very nature is holy, nor can 
pe, Sanct- any holiness be attributed Him which He has not 
possessed from all eternity ; yet seeing that here below an honour 
far! inferior to that He deserves is rendered to Him, and that 
sometimes even He is dishonoured by impiety and blasphemy, 
we therefore desire and beg that His Name may be exalted 
re 
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here on earth with praise, honour, and glory, after the example 
of that praise, honour and glory which are given Him in heaven ; 
in other words that our minds, our souls, and our lips may be 
so devoted to the honour and worship of God as to glorify Him 
with all veneration both interior and exterior, and, after the 
example of the heavenly citizens, to celebrate with all our 
might the greatness, the glory, and the holiness of the Name of 
God. 

Thus, then, as the heavenly spirits with perfect unanimity 
exalt, glorify, and sing the praises of God, so do we pray that 
the same be done over all the earth; that all nations may come 
to know, worship, and reverence God ; that all without a single 
exception may embrace the Christian religion, may devote 
themselves wholly to the service of God, and may be con- 
vinced that in Him is the source of all sanctity and that there 
is nothing pure, nothing holy, that does not proceed from the 
sanctity of His divine Name. According to the testimony of 
the Apostle, the Church is cleansed by the laver of water in the 
word of life ; and the word of life signifies the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost in which we are baptized 
and sanctified. 


rasiepenyts (0) And since there is no expiation, no purity, no 
that infi- Integrity, in him over whom the divine Name has not 
Sonne been invoked, we desire and pray that all mankind 
ened and may abandon the darkness of their impious infidel- 
baptized. ity, and, enlightened by the rays of divine light, may 
come to recognize the power of this Name and look to it alone 
for true sanctity, and that thus receiving the sacrament 
of Baptism in the Name of the holy and undivided Trinity, they 
may receive the plenitude of sanctity from the right hand of 
God Himself. 


ne (c) Moreover, our desires and our supplications: 
5 at the - : 
lapsedmay eXtend equally to those who, stained with sin and 
ae to wickedness, have lost the purity of their baptism 
: and their robe of innocence, thus permitting the 
unclean spirit to take up his abode once more in their unhappy 
souls. We therefore desire and pray God that in these also His. 
Name may be sanctified : that they may re-enter into themselves. 
and, returning to a right frame of mind, may recover their 
former holiness through the sacrament of Penance, and become 


eae more the pure and holy temple and dwelling-place of 
od. 
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7.—That God's (4) Finally, we pray that God may make His light to 
light may shine on the minds of all, so as to enable them to see 


ray minds that every best gift and every perfect gift coming from 
of all. the Father of lights,1 is conferred on us by Him, and 


consequently that temperance, justice, life, salvation,—in one word 
all goods of soul and body, all goods both interior and exterior,— 
must be recognized as gifts given by Him from whom, as the 
Church sings, proceed all blessings. If the sun’ by his light, 
if the stars by their motion and revolutions, are of any advantage 
to man ; if the air with which we are surrounded serves to sustain 
us ; if the earth with its abundance of produce and its fruits fur- 
nishes the means of subsistence to all men ; if our rulers by their 
vigilance enable us to enjoy peace and tranquillity—it is to 
the infinite goodness of God that we owe these and innumerable 
blessings of a similar kind—nay, those very causes which philo- 
sophers call secondary, we should regard as so many hands of 
God, wonderfully fashioned and fitted for our use, by means of 
which He distributes His blessings and diffuses them everywhere 
in profusion. 


&—That the (¢) But what we most particularly pray in this 
Church may first petition of the Lord’s Prayer is, that all may 
be #n0™™ acknowledge and revere the Spouse of Jesus Christ, 
nowledged. our most holy Mother the Church, in which alone 

is to be found the copious and inexhaustible fountain that cleanses. 

and effaces all the stains of sin and from which are drawn all the 
sacraments of salvation and sanctification—those sacraments. 
through which, like so many sacred channels, is diffused over 
us by the hand of God the fertilizing dew of sanctity—to that 

Church alone and to those whom she embraces in her bosom and. 

holds in her arms, appertains the invocation of that divine Name, 

outside which there 1s no other name under heaven given to men 
whereby we must be saved.? 


II.—ON GLORIFYING GOD’S NAME BY WORKS 


The pastor will be careful to insist particularly on the fact 
that it is the duty of a good son not only to pray to God his 
Father in words, but also to endeavour by his conduct and 
actions to promote the sanctification of the divine Name. And 
would to God there were none who, though continually praying 


1 James I. 17. 2 Acts iv. 12. 
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for the sanctification of God’s Name, yet as far as in them lies, 
violate and profane it by their deeds, and by whose fault God 
Himself is sometimes blasphemed. It was ofsuch as these that the 
Apostle has said: The Name of God through you is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles ;1 and in Ezechiel we read: They entered among 
the nations whither they went, and profaned My holy Name, when 
it was said of them: This ts the people of the Lord, and they are 
come forth out of Hts land ;* for according to the sort of life and 
conduct led by those professing a particular religion, so pre- 
cisely in the eyes of the unlettered multitude will be the opinion 
held of that religion and of its author. 

Those, therefore, who live according to the dictates of the 
Christian religion which they have embraced, and who regulate 
their prayers and actions by its precepts, furnish others with 
a powerful motive for praising, honouring, and glorifying the 
name of our heavenly Father. As for us, it is a duty which 
our Lord Jesus Christ hasimposed on us, to lead others by shining 
deeds of virtue to praise and glorify the Name of God. This is 
how He addresses us in the Gospel: Let your light so shine before ~ 
men, that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who ts in heaven ;* and in the same strain the Prince of the 
Apostles: Having your conversation good among the Gentiles, 
that by considering you by your good works, they may glorify God.+ 


2 Rom. ii. 24. 2 Ezech. xxxvi. 20. > Matt. v. 16. 41 Peter ii. 12 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued, 


2. THE FIRST PETITION 


Q. What do we ask in the First 
Petition when we say: Hallowed 
be Thy Name? 


A. In the First Petition: Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name, we ask that 
God may be known, loved, honoured 
and served by the whole world and 
by ourselves in particular. 


Q. What do we intend when we 
ask that God may be known, 
loved, honoured and served by 
the whole world ? 


A. We intend to beg that infidels 
may come to a knowledge of the 
Lord God, that heretics may recog- 
nize their errors, that schismatics 
may return to the unity of the 


Church, that sinners may repent, 
and that the just may persevere 
in well-doing. 

Q. Why do we first of all ask 
that the Name of God may be 
sanctified ? 


A. We first of all ask that the 
Name of God may be sanctified, 
because the glory of God should be 
nearer our hearts than ail other 
goods and interests. 


Q. How can we promote the 
glory of God ? 


A. We can promote the glory 
of God by prayer, by good example, 


and by directing to Him all our 
thoughts, affections and actions, 
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Seventh Wnstruction on JOraper 


_ FIRST PETITION: HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


Hallowed be Thy Name.—A good son, a son well brought up, has his 
father’s interests more at heart than his own. Not only does he him- 
self love his father, but he ardently desires and uses all his endeavours 
to make others love and honourhim. Consequently, after having taught 
us in the first words of the Lord’s Prayer to address God by the name 
of Father, our Lord wishes that we prove ourselves His most loving 
children by sincerely and above all things desiring that which re- 
dounds to God’s honour and glory; and as this can consist in nothing 
else than His exterior glorification, it is precisely this thct our Lord 
makes us ask in the words, Hallowed be Thy Name. This petition, 
which is the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer, is also the noblest, 
the most just, and the most pleasing that we can make to God; for 
it concerns His honour alone, than which there is nothing we should 
have so dear to heart, seeing that the one and only end for which 
we have been created is to give God honour and glory. 

In order thoroughly to comprehend the import of this petition, 
let us see what we are to understand by the Name of God ; in what 
sense can we sanctify it; the importance and scope of this petition; 
the co-operation it demands of us; and finally in what spirit we 
should address it to God. 

(1) And first, what are we to understand by the Name of God? 
According to the language of Holy Writ, it means God Himself, His 
being, His greatness, His power, His goodness, the union of all His 
divine perfections. Sacred Scripture also usually employs this term 
to denote the various attributes of God, and the relative worship we 
owe towards them. When, therefore, Holy Scripture tells us that 
God’s Name is terrible, that we ought to invoke His holy Name, 
adore it, and place all our confidence in it ; that this Name is our glory, 
our hope, all our good, these and the like expressions simply denote 
that we should fear God alone, that He alone deserves to be invoked 

and adored, that He alone can satisfy our desires and procure us 
true happiness. 


And if you wish to know why Holy Scripture employs these 
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expressions, it is to show us that everything that is good and perfect 
is comprised under the Name of God ; that strictly speaking, He alone is 
just, holy, powerful, great; or rather that He is justice itself, sanctity 
itself, power itself, greatness itself. When we say, then, Hallowed 
be Thy Name, it is the same as if we said, ‘‘ O Lord, be Thou sanctified.” 

But here a difficulty confronts us. How, someone will say, can we 
address such a petition to God? If God is perfectly holy in Himself, 
if He is even holiness itself, what need has He to be sanctified 
by us? 

(2) The answer is that the word sanctzfied can be taken in two senses, 
in the first of which it means to render some one holy, as God does in 
our regard by communicating His sanctifying grace to our souls; and 
in this sense, it is quite true that God cannot be sanctified since He 
Himself is the source of all sanctity which flows from Him alone into 
our hearts. But in the second sense, ¢o sanctify means to acknowledge 
some one as holy, and to treat him as such. Thus we say to 
sanctify the Lord’s Day, that is to respect and treat such days as holy. 
Now, it is in this second sense that we beg that God may be sanctified. 
Most holy is He in Himself, holy beyond all shadow of doubt ; but few, 
very few, give Him the honour and respect due to Him. How many 
infidels are there in the world who have no knowledge of Him, and 
from whom consequently He receives no honour whatever! How 
many heretics, who render Him a false, defective, and disfigured wor- 
ship! How many bad Catholics, who wish to live just as they please, 
and who pay no heed to His divine Commandments or laws? We 
therefore beg that He may be acknowledged, respected, served, and 
adored by all; that His glory be ever more and more extended and 
increased ; and that,as the Angels and Saints continually bless and 
praise the Lord, so in like manner all peoples, nations, and individuals 
here on earth, may unite in recognition, love, and worship of the - 
one true God. 

(3) Hence, the object of this petition is precisely the glory of 
God—not that essential and inherent glory which He possesses in 
Himself in all its fullness, and which renders Him perfectly happy and 
content, independently of us ; but that accidental and extrinsic glory, 
which He can and should receive from His creatures. 

And here reflect how just is this petition.—By begging that God’s 
Name may be sanctified, we beg for ourselves flight from sin, the 
accomplishment of His divine precepts, the faithful practice of the 
Gospel, Faith, Hope, Charity, the worship of religion ; for without 
all this God does not receive from us that glory which is His due. We 
furthermore ask that infidels may be converted to the knowledge of 
the true God, that heretics may abjure their errors, that schismatics 
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may return to the unity of the Church, that sinners may repent of 
their misdeeds, and that the just may persevere in the grace of God- 
In a word, this petition embraces every possible means of honouring. 
God, as well as every soul that can give Him honour. 

(4) From this you may infer how important and necessary is. 
this petition, and with what fervour we ought to desire that God's 
Name be sanctified. If this were really done, all sin would disappear 
from the face of the earth and every virtue would flourish there.. 
Whence proceeds that deluge of sin that inundates the earth? Solely 
from this, that God is not known and that, not being known, He is 
not loved, respected, and obeyed as He ought, and hence the 
duplicity, the frauds, the robberies, the deeds of impurity, the blas- 
phemies, the perjuries, the unbridled license and endless disorders. 
that prevail: There is no knowledge of God in the land; cursing, 
and lying, and killing, and theft, and adultery have overflowed. 

We should, therefore, beg with all affection and fervour of soul, 
that God’s Name be sanctified, mindful of the fact that with His 
glory our own temporal advantage as well as our eternal felicity go 
hand in hand. 

But you will say: Why pray that God may be glorified by men > 
should we not rather pray men to glorify God ? 

No, because man by his own powers alone cannot render to God 
the honour due to Him ; and this is why we pray Him to give us the 
strength to enable us to glorify Him worthily. This is the reason 
why we always have recourse to God. In this petition, as in the 
others that follow, we confess that we can do no good without God’s. 
grace and help. But God’s help always supposes our own co-opera- 
tion ; and hence we do not say to God, “ Sanctify Thy Name,” but 
Be Thy Name sanctified, because though God wishes to be glorified, He 
does not wish this to be done by Himself alone ; but He also desires. 
that we should do it in concert and union with Him. 

(5) Let us now see the co-operation that is required of us to 
make this petition properly. 

God's Name may be sanctified in several ways :— 

By thoughts—conceiving a lofty idea of Him, entertaining the. 
greatest esteem for Him ; awakening and cultivating in our hearts 
sentiments of respect, admiration, love; and desiring also that all 
mankind should serve Him. This desire always produces in us a 
lively sorrow at seeing Him outraged, and on the other hand great 
consolation at seeing Him glorified. 

By words—praising, blessing, thanking Him, and speaking of Him. 


1Osee iv. 2, 
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in such a way as clearly to manifest the sentiments of religion with 
which we are animated towards Him. 

By works—avoiding as far as possible, everything that could offend 
Him, faithfully observing His law, and endeavouring to please Him 
in all our actions. 

(6) But furthermore, in order to sanctify God’s Name, it is not 
enough to glorify it in ourselves ; we must also endeavour to have it 
glorified in others as well. We do not render God real and perfect 
honour if we are satisfied with glorifying Him in ourselves alone, and 
if we allow Him to be dishonoured by others. And as it is not the 
act of a good servant not to endeavour to win from others the respect 
due to his master, so he is not a good servant of the Lord, who is not 
Zealous in having Him glorified by others also. Whoever is indifferent 
in all that concerns God and His honour, thereby declares Himself 
God’s enemy. 

Now, how are we to promote the glory of the Lord? By doing 
all in our power to prevent Him from being offended, and to with- 
draw others from evil and lead them to do good. Do not imagine 
that this duty is confined to God’s ministers and priests alone. No; 
it is a duty incumbent on all, for all can, in one way or another, fulfil 
it ; and hence it is that our Lord has placed this petition on the lips 
of all indiscriminately, Hallowed be Thy Name. 

We can, then, glorify God by our words, by instructing, advising,. 
correcting, strengthening our neighbour. A timely counsel, a chari- 
table warning, a seasonable correction, a word, a hint,—what good 
effects might they not produce, and what good effects do they not 
actually produce, in leading the erring back to the right path! 
And how many such occasions do not present themselves each day ! 

Even without saying a single word, we can often secure the same 
end by good example, endeavouring to edify our neighbour, doing 
works that diffuse the light of sanctity, and thus leading our neighbour 
to glorify God by imitating them, according to the command of Jesus. 
Christ ; So let your light shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who 1s in heaven. And who is ignorant 
of the force good example has in inspiring a horror of vice? Now 
good example is within the reach of everyone ; all possess the facility, 
the talents, the ability, and the opportunity of practising it; and if 
our janguage, our conversation, our deeds are virtuous, proper, and 
Christian, it is impossible that there will not result much advantage 
to our neighbour, and greater glory to God. 

And even when our words and our example prove of no avail, a 


1 Matt. v. 16. 
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most efficacious means is still left us, and that is prayer by which 
we can unceasingly beseech God for the conversion and salvation of 
sinners. Instead of running hither and thither to those who can do 
nothing, instead of breaking out into useless complaints and declama- 
tions regarding the disorders we witness, let us rather speak to God 
in prayer. Let us set forth to Him the evils that afflict the Church, 
the depravity of morals, the multiplicity of scandals, and the constant 
decrease of Faith; and let us beseech Him to enlighten the many 
who have gone astray, to revive the spirit of faith and piety, to raise 
up good ministers of our holy religion, to increase thetr number and 
to bless their labours. Oh! it is not the means that are wanting to 
promote God’s glory, but rather zeal, anxiety, devotion to the 
interests of the Lord. If we cannot have Him honoured all over the 
world, let us at least make sure that He is honoured in our cwn 
homes, by our children, servants, domestics, and dependents. 

Such, then, is the spirit in which we should make this petition 
to God ; such the duty it imposes on us and the obligation incumbent 
on us. We should make it with a lively desire to consecrate our life 
to the glory of God, to glorify Him ourselves, and to have Him glorified 
by others. But tell me honestly: Do you consider that such a petition 
is becoming on the lips of those Christians who have not a spark of 
zeal for the defence of God’s honour, when insulted and outraged ? 
of those who sacrilegiously abuse His most holy Name each day, 
making use of it only to insult and outrage Him, by blaspheming it 
and cursing it? of those who dishonour it by their detestable lives, 
who even insult it in the very churches, and who, instead of striving 
to extend His glory, only sow discord and scandal throughout the 
world? What a flagrant contradiction! How can these have the 
face to say to God, Hallowed be Thy Name ?—to acknowledge and 
confess in this prayer that God deserves the homage and adoration 
of the whole world, to protest that they wish and desire God’s honour, 
and at the same time are not in the least concerned about Him, but 
incite others to sin, and live in such a way that God’s Name is dis- 
honoured by themselves and others? For the Name of God through 
you ts blasphemed among the Gentiles. 

! If, then, we do not wish to make a mockery of God in addressing 
this petition to Him, we must animate ourselves with that holy desire 
which the very petition itself expresses and, conformably with this 
Si eae ty ‘ey cialis to know, love and serve God, and to have 
ceive a eee nae sakes ia bapeiirsa: oe puaeitiaeia es 

r of those sins that are particularly opposed ta 


1 Rom. ii. 24, 
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‘the sanctification of the divine Name, such as blasphemy, perjury, 
scandal ; and, finally, to speak and act in such away as to make it 
plain to all that we really adore the true God. 

Finally, let us learn from this petition that the glory of God 
ought to be the first and principal object of our desires. As this 
glory was the ultimate end for which God has placed us in this world, 
or rather the ultimate end of all His works: The Lord hath made all 
things for Himself ;+ so He wishes it to be the ultimate end of all our 
undertakings. He wills that the profit and advantage of our good 
works should be ours; but all the glory thereof He reserves for 

_ Himself: I will not give My glory to another.2 Therefore, in anything 
praiseworthy, honest, and virtuous that we perform, let us be on our 
guard against seeking the esteem of others, and consequently our 
own glory; but let us rather direct it all to the good pleasure and 
greater glory of God. 

And if—mark this point well—we see that others excel us in 
correctness of conduct, exemplary life, merits or virtues, let us sin- 
cerely rejoice and give glory to God for the fact. For if, instead of 
this, we should come to conceive a sentiment of jealousy and con- 
tempt it would be an evident sign that our aim is not God’s glory, 
but our own, since we feel mortified at finding ourselves eclipsed by 
the merits of others. 

When it was related to Moses, who was himself a great prophet, 
that two of his people were boasting of being prophets also, what 
did he reply to the informant, who expected to see him show some 
mark of resentment or displeasure ? Why hast thou emulation for me ? 
Oh, that all the people might prophesy, and that the Lord would give 
them His spirit. Each one of us ought to say the same: Would to 
God that all were better than I—more virtuous, more holy than I! 
We certainly ought not to neglect our own advancement and per- 
fection according to the measure that God has fixed for each of us; 
but if God, for His own glory, wishes to employ one rather than 
another, this one rather than that, we ought to be satisfied and 
content provided He is really glorified. 

This is to seek God’s glory, and His alone, with generous dis- 
{nterestedness, and not our own. Let us conclude, then, with that 
saying of St. Paul: To God alone be praise, honour, and glory: To 
the only God be honour and glory.* 

This glory, as I remarked at the beginning, is the only occupa- 
tion of the Angels and Saints in heaven, where they converse with 
God in ceascless canticles of benediction, praise, reverence, and love. 


1 Prov. xvi. 4. 2 Ts, xiii. 8. 3Num xi.*29. 41 Tim. i, 17 
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Shall this occupation be one day ours also? We all hope that it 
may ; but it is vain to expect it if we do not aim at glorifying God 
here below, as far as our human frailty will permit. We must 
glorify Him here if we wish to be glorified by Him hereafter. 
All the Saints can serve as an example and an encouragement in 
this: God has so exalted them, because during their lives they 
laboured generously and ardently for His glory. If, then, we have 
the ambition, the just and holy ambition, to arrive one day at true, 
solid, and everlasting greatness, let the ultimate end and aim of our 
desires and efforts be the glory of God, as taught us by our Lord in 
this petition: Hallowed be Thy Name. 
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THE SECOND PETITION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART IV) 


THY KINGDOM COME 


Sr tro. So important is the Kingdom of Heaven which we 
gees of Pray ior im this’*second ‘petition” that itis the 

op ae supreme end and aim of the whole Gospel preaching. 

heaven in With it St. John began his call to penance: Do 

EPs rst penance, he said, for the Kingdom of Godis at hand. 

BOGAN. Tn a precisely similar way did the Saviour of the 

world begin His preaching ; and when in that wonderful discourse 
of His on the Mount, He pointed out to His disciples the 
path of salvation, He began with the Kingdom of Heaven as 
the pivot of His discourse: Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs ts the Kingdom of Heaven.2 Not only this, but to those 
who desired to detain Him amongst them, He assigned the 
following reason for His unavoidable departure: To other 
cities also I must preach the Kingdom of God: therefore am 
I sent. 

Later on, it was this same Kingdom that He commanded 
His Apostles to preach ; and to one of them who had told Him 
that he was anxious to go and bury his father, He said: Go thou 
and preach the Kingdom of God.4 

And after His resurrection, during the forty days He 
temained amongst His disciples, He spoke to them of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Accordingly the pastor will explain this petition with the 
greatest care so that the faithful may be made fully alive to 


its importance and necessity. 


1 Math. iii. 2. 2 Ibid v. 3. # Luke iv. 43. 4 Luke ix. 60. 
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I.—COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THIS KINGDOM 


2—This peti: To explain the subject with accuracy and skill, he 
tion really will find much help in the reflection that though 
ail bahia this petition is united to others, yet our Lord has 
necessary ordained that it should be applied separately, His. 
for both ; 
soul and purpose being to let us see that we should seek 
boty with greater earnestness that which we ask therein. 

Indeed He has said: Seek first the Kingdom of God, and H1s. 

justice and all these things shall be added unto you.* 

And in truth the heavenly gifts comprised under this peti- 
tion are so great and abundant that it really embraces all that 
is necessary both for body and soul. How can we consider a 
man worthy of the name of king who is careless about those 
things that affect the safety and well-being of his kingdom ? 
And if men are anxious and careful to preserve the safety of an 
earthly kingdom, with what solicitude and providential care 
must we not believe the King of kings preserves and guards. 
the life and welfare of mankind ? 

In this petition, then, of the Kingdom of God, is comprised. 
all and everything we stand in need of in this our pilgrimage 
or rather exile here on earth. All this God has graciously pro- 
mised to grant us; for He immediately adds: Al these things 
shall be added unto you—in which words He unreservedly declares. 
that He is a King who liberally and bountifully bestows on man 
an abundance of all things. It was when wrapt in the con- 
templation of this infinite goodness that David poured forth 
his inspired song : The Lord is my ruler and I shall want nothing. 


IJ.—CONSIDERATIONS HELPFUL TOWARDS THIS PETITION 


3. ~This petition But it is by no means enough to zealously pray 
Ph ie for the Kingdom of God, if we do not along with 
bypractical this make use of all that can in any Way Serve as. 
endeavour. instruments by which to seek and find it. The 

five foolish virgins assuredly begged for this Kingdom with great 

earnestness : Lord, Lord, open unto us ;3 yet, because they had. 
neglected those things that would have backed up their petition, 
they were not admitted, and rightly so ; for is it not our Saviour: - 

Himself who has pronounced the sentence : Not every one that 

saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ?* 


T Matt avis '33. 2 Ps. xxiigr, 3 Matt. xxv. II. “Ibid. vii. 21. 
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marke per The pastor of souls, therefore, will draw from the 
condition Copious fountains of Sacred Scripture various 
here below. considerations calculated to arouse in the faithful 
the desire and pursuit of the Kingdom of Heaven, to put before 
their eyes our miserable and deplorable condition here below, 
and to touch them in such a way that, entering into themselves 
and reflecting on their state, they may be led to recall to mind 
that supreme felicity and those unutterable joys with which the 
everlasting mansion of God, our Father, abounds :— 

(2) Thus, here on earth we are mere exiles, inhabiting the 
same land as the demons whose hatred towards us is undying, 
and who are the baneful and implacable foes of the whole human 
race. Consider the intestine and domestic conflicts incessantly 
waged between soul and body, between flesh and spirit,—we 
have always to fear defeat and downfall ; nay, not only must we 
fear, but we should immediately fall if we were not defended by 
God's protecting right hand. It was when oppressed with the 
burthen of these miseries that the Apostle cried out : Unhappy 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ? 4 


(b) Although the miseries that afflict the human 
5—Man’s Jot race are quite evident in themselves, yet they 
with that become much more so by contrast with those of 
3 baad other natures and created things. Though devoid 
of reason or even inanimate, we observe that seldom 
do any of these so far depart from the line of action proper to 
their being, or from their natural instincts and movements, as to 
deviate from the appointed end assigned them. So obvious is this 
in the case of the beasts of the field, of fishes and birds, that 
there is no need to dwell on it, or develop it; while if we but 
turn our gaze up towards the heavens, do we not at once see how 
true are the words of David: For ever, O Lord, Thy word standeth 
firm in heaven ;2 for the heavens revolve with constant motion, 
with uninterrupted revolution, and never depart in the slightest 
degree from the lines traced out for them by God; while if we 
consider the earth and all the rest of the universe, we easily 
recognize that they depart but little if at all from the laws that 
regulate their being. 

Whereas, on the contrary, unhappy man is constantly 
falling away, and though he may make good resolutions seldom 
does he keep them ; often does he despise and abandon the good 
actions he has begun; while what pleased for a while and for a 


1 Rom. vii. 24. 2 Ps, cxviii. 89. 
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; while seemed excellent, presently displeases him—he rejects it 
and rushes headlong into shameful and pernicious designs. 


_ (c) Now, what is the cause of all this misery and 

SSG cehscsiey: fickleness? Evidently contempt of the divine 

and its jnspirations. We close our ears to the warnings 

rae God gives us; we will not open our eyes to the 

supernatural lights He offers us: nor do we hearken to our 
heavenly Father, when He issues His salutary commands. 

_The pastor will here take great care to depict these miseries 
before the eyes of the faithful, to indicate the causes of such 
miseries, and point out the most opportune remedies for their 
removal. In doing this it will not be difficult for him to find 
material if he will but draw on the works of St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine, and especially on all that has been set forth 
in the exposition of the Creed: for if these truths are but once 
grasped, who will be found so wicked and perverted as not to 
endeavour by the help of God’s preventing grace, to rise like 
the prodigal son in the Gospel, and go before His heavenly Father 
and King? 


IIIL—SIGNIFICATION OF GOD'S KINGDOM. 


7.—God’sKing. Having thus pointed out the advantages derived 
dom pig from this petition, the pastor will next proceed to 
power and dicate what exactly it is that we ask of God in 
Dl these words—an exposition all the more necessary 
re. 
because of the fact that the expression, Kingdom 
of God, has various significations, the determination of which will 
be useful in enabling us to understand other passages of Sacred 
Scripture, and is specially necessary here :— 
__ (a) Now the expression, Kingdom of God, is commonly, and 
in Sacred Sripture not rarely, used to indicate not merely that 
power which God exercises over all men and over the whole 
universe, but also that Providence by which He rules and governs 
all things. In His hands, says the Prophet, are the ends of the 
earth,+ meaning by the ends of the earth the very things that 
are hidden in the bowels of the earth, and in the most secret 
parts of the universe. It was in this sense that Mardochaeus 
exclaimed: O Lord, Lord, Almighty King, for all things are in 
Thy power and there is none that can resist Thy will ; Thou art 
Lord of all and there is none that can resist Thy majesty? 


PE PSeexcivees: 2 Esther xiii. 9, 11. 
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8.—God’sspecial (b) In the second place by the Kingdom of God is 
eed of the meant that wonderful care and special providence 
holy. - by which God protects and watches over the good 
and holy. It is of this admirable and peculiar care that David 
speaks when he says: The Lord is my Ruler and I shall want 
nothing ;1 and Isaias : The Lord is our King ; He will save us.? 
But although the good and holy are, as we have said, placed 
in a special way under God’s regal power here on earth, yet our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself warned Pilate that His Kingdom was 
not of this world, that is to say, that it owes its origin in no way 
to this world, which has been created and is doomed to perish, 
and that He rules over it in a way totally different from that held 
by emperors, kings, presidents, rulers, and all those whose title 
to rule over states or provinces is founded on the will and election 
of men or has been acquired by force or fraud ; whereas Christ 
our Lord has, as the Prophet says, been made King by God 
Himself : and His Kingdom, as the Apostle testifies, is justice 
itself : The Kingdom of God ts justice and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.® 


5. —Christreigns Now, Christ our Lord reigns in us by the interior 
in thefaith- yirtues of faith, hope, and charity, by which in a 
is drei certain way we are constituted a portion of His 
charity. Kingdom, and at the same time are made subject 

to God in a special manner, being thereby consecrated to His 

worship and veneration. And as the Apostle could say: I hive, 

now, not I, but Christ liveth in me ;* so we also can say: “I 

reign, yet not I, but Christ reigns in me.” 

This Kingdom is called justice, because founded on the 
justice of Christ our Lord. It is of it that our Saviour thus 
speaks in St. Luke: The Kingdom of God 1s within you.® 

Though Jesus Christ reigns by faith in all those within the 
bosom of our Holy Mother the Church, yet in a more special 
manner does He rule over those who, endowed with the gifts 
of faith, hope and charity, prove themselves to be pure and 
living members of God. It is in these that the Kingdom of 


God's grace is said to consist. 


(c) The Kingdom of God is also that Kingdom of 

z0o.—It also ‘ é : 
meansGod’s glory of which Christ our Lord thus speaks in St. 
erin Matthew: Come ye blessed of My Father, possess 
heaven. the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 

of the world ;* and it was of this very Kingdom that the thief, 


ISPS. xxil. 1. 2 Is. xxxii. 22. 3 Rom. xiv. 17. 4 Gal. ii. 20. 
58 Luke xvii. 21. §& Matt. xxv. 34. 2 
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acknowledging his crimes as St. Luke tells us, besought of our 
Lord in these words: Lord, remember me when Thou shalt come 
into Thy Kingdom.1 St. John also makes mention of this 
Kingdom: Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God ,;? while the Apostle 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians also refers to it as follows: No 
fornicator nor unclean nor covetous person (which 1s a serving of 
idols) hath any inheritance in the Kingdom of Christ and of 
God. Ina similar strain are couched some of the parables of 
Christ our Lord when speaking of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


11.—TheKing- But prior even to this must be placed the Kingdom 
dom of of grace: for it is impossible for God’s glory to 


grace and . : : ‘ 
glory. reign inanyone in whom His grace does not 


already reign. 

For grace, as our Saviour witnesses, is a fountain of water 
springing up into eternal life ;* while, as regards glory, what can 
we call it but perfect and absolute grace ? 

As long as we are clothed in this frail and mortal flesh, as 
long as we wander in this shadowy pilgrimage, faint and weak 
and far away from God, we often stumble and fall because we 
have rejected the aid of the Kingdom of grace, which should be 
our support. But when the light of the Kingdom of glory— 
that Kingdom of perfection—shall have once shone on us, then 
indeed shall we stand for ever firm and secure ; then shall every 
vice and every inconvenience be heard of no more—every in- 
firmity shall be changed into immovable strength ; and finally 
God Himself shall reign in both soul and body. This point, 
however, has been discussed at sufficient length when speaking 
of the resurrection of the body. 


IV.—SCOPE OF THE PETITION 


12—The con- Having thus explained the various significations of 
version of the word kingdom, iet us now point out the par- 


heretics |. : ‘ wae 
and schis- ticular objects of this petition :— 
matics. (a) First of all, we beg that the Kingdom of 


Christ, that is to say, His Church, may be propagated far and. 
wide ; that infidels and Jews may be converted to the faith of 
Jesus Christ and may come to the knowledge of the true God ; 
that schismatics and heretics may re-enter into themselves and 
return to soundness of mind and to the communion of the Church. 


1 Luke xxiii. 42, 2 John iii. 5. 3 Eph. v. 5. * John iv. 14, 
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of God from which they have become separated ; and that there 
may be accomplished and fulfilled that which the Lord spoke 
through the mouth of the prophet Isaias: Enlarge the place of 
thy tent, and stretch out the skins of thy tabernacles . . . lengthen thy 
cords and strengthen thy stakes ; for thou shalt pass on to the right 
hand and to the left .. . for He that made thee shall rule over thee ;» 
and again: The Gentiles shall walk in thy light and kings tn the 
brightness of thy nsing ; lift up thy eyes round about and see ; all 
these ave gathered together, they are to come to thee ; thy sons shall 
come from afar and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side.? 


13.—That the (b) But there are some in the Church who in words 


i. do indeed profess that they know God but in their 
ened. works deny Him ;* who prove that the faith they 


nold is a deformed faith; and in whom, because of their sins, 
the devil dwells and rules as if in his own home; we therefore 
pray that to these also the Kingdom of God may come, dis- 
pelling the darkness of their sins and enlightening them with 
the rays of light divine, so that they may be thus restored to 
their original dignity of children of God ; we also pray that our 
heavenly Father may banish heresy and schism, and remove all 
offences and causes of sin from His Kingdom, and thus cleanse 
the floor of His Church, so that, serving God in peace and 
innocence, she may enjoy undisturbed peace and tranquillity. 


_. (c) Finally, we pray that God alone may live in 

es ue us, that He alone may reign in us, so that death 

completely may no longer exist, but may be swallowed up in 

oe the victory of Christ our Lord, who having broken 

and scattered the domination of His enemies, may, in His power 
and might, subject all things to His dominion. 


V.—THE DISPOSITIONS THAT SHOULD ACCOMPANY THE PETITION 


15.—The pas- It shall also be the pastor’s care to indicate to his 
tor's Guty flock, in accordance with the nature of this petition, 
spect. the thoughts and dispositions with which their 
minds should be furnished if they are to offer such a prayer 
devoutly to God. 
- And in the first place he will exhort them to think well 


on the force and meaning of that parable of our Saviour: The 


1 Is. liv. 2. 2 Ibid. Ix. 3, 4. 3 Titus i. 16. 
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Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in a field ; which 
when a man hath found he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and 
selleth all he hath and buyeth that field.1 In the same way he that 
knows the riches of Christ our Lord will despise all things in 
comparison with them ; to him wealth, riches, power, will be 
as dross—nothing can come near that supreme treasure, or rather 
nothing can stand in comparison with it. Those, then, who have 
the good fortune to know this Kingdom will cry out with St. Paul: 
I esteem all things to be but loss and count them but as dung, that 
I may gain Christ *—for it is that precious pearl of the Gospel ; 
and he who sells all his goods and devotes the proceeds thereof 
to the purchase of that pearl shall enjoy unending bliss. 


eet connpre: And happy shall we be if our Lord Jesus Christ 
ciousis this will deign to give us sufficient light to value 
hee this pearl of divine grace by which He reigns in 
the hearts of those that are His—we shall in that case be ready 
to sell our all, and even our very selves, to purchase and secure 
it. Then indeed shall we be able to say with confidence : Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ?* 

And should we wish to understand the incomparable excel- 
lence of that Kingdom of glory, let us listen to what both the 
Prophet and the Apostle tell us in this respect : Eye had not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath tt entered into the heart of man what 
things God hath prepared for those that love Him.* 


Pees, To obtain what we ask, it will be of the greatest 

pee fe. Delp. tO ibear in mind who we are—that is to say, 

ap ie of that we are children of Adam, justly cast out of 

Y- paradise, driven into exile because of our sins 

and perversity, and deserving of God’s supreme hatred and ever- 
lasting punishment. 

Bearing this in mind’ we shall ever preserve a spirit of 
humility and lowliness. Our prayers will thus be full of Christian 
humility ; and, wholly distrusting ourselves, we shall cast our- 
selves, as the Publican did, on the mercy of God, and ascribing 
all to His goodness we shall give Him immortal thanks for having 
imparted to us that Holy Spirit, relying on whom we are able to 
say Abba—Father. 


se ar aes We should also be careful to know and consider 
cessity of what we are to do and what to avoid in order to 
toil and attain the Kingdom of Heaven. For God has not 


labour. : 
Vtg called us to idleness and sloth ; but on the contrary 


1Matt. xiii. 44. * Phil. iii. 8. % Rom. viii, $55 “Us. Ixivae) 2 Corio! 
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He has told us that : The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and 
the violent bear 1t away ;1 and that, if thou wilt enter into life keep 
the Commandments.? 

It is not enough, therefore, to pray for the Kingdom of 
God unless we endeavour to merit it by toil and labour—we 
must co-operate with the grace of God and use it faithfully in 
following the path that leads to heaven. God never forsakes us. 
_—He has promised to be with us always. We have but to see 
to this alone, that it is not we who forsake God and with Him 
ourselves. 

And truly in this Kingdom of God, which is His Church, 
are to be found all those succours by which He protects our 
mortal life and secures our eternal salvation—both the invisible 
legions of angels as well as the visible and copious treasures of 
heavenly graces that flow from the sacraments. In these helps 
which God has bountifully arranged for our defence and welfare 
there is such perfect security that not only are we safe from the 
power of our most bitter enemies, but we are even able to cast 
down and trample under foot the baneful tyrant himself with 
all his cruel satellites. 


In conclusion let us therefore earnestly implore 
the Spirit of God to strengthen us to do all things. 
according to his will ; that He may destroy the empire of Satan. 
so that it shall have no power over us on the great accounting 
day; that Christ may conquer and be triumphant; that His laws 
may obtain throughout the whole world; that His ordinances. 
may be observed ; that neither traitor nor deserter may be found 
amongst His own ; but on the contrary that all may act in such 
a way as to be able to appear with confidence in the presence of 
God their King, and to enter into possession of the heavenly 
Kingdom prepared for them from all eternity where they shalk 
enjoy with Jesus Christ that happiness that knows no ending. 


19.—Conclusion. 


3 Matt. xi. 17. 2 Thid*xix, 17. 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued 


3. THE SECOND PETITION 


Q. What do we mean by the 
Kingdom of God ? 


A. By the Kingdom of God we 
mean a threefold spiritual King- 
dom ; that is, the reign of God in 
us, or the reign of grace; the 
reign of God on earth, or the Holy 
Catholic Church; and the reign 
of God in heaven, or Paradise. 


Q. In the words : Thy Kingdom 
come, what do we ask with regard 
to grace ? 


A. With regard to grace we 
beg that God may reign in us by 
His sanctifying grace, by which 
He deigns to dwell within us as 
a king in his palace; and that He 
may keep us ever united to Himself 
by the virtues of faith, hope and 


charity, through which He reigns 
over our intellect, our heart and 
our will. 


Q. In the words: Thy Kingdom 
come, what do we ask regarding the 
Church ? 


A. Regarding the Church we 
beg that she may be spread and 
propagated ever more and more 
throughout the world for the sal- 
vation of mankind. 


Q. In the words: Thy Kingdom 
come, what do we ask regarding 
Heaven ? 


A. Regarding Heaven we beg 
to be one day admitted into that 
Paradise for which we were created 
and where we shall be perfectly 
happy. 
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SECOND PETITION: THY KINGDOM COME 


AFTER having, as in duty bound, made God’s honour and glory the 
object of the first petition, we now, in the second petition, pass on 
in logical order to ask Him for all that concerns our own well-being 
and advantage,—a well-being and advantage, however, inseparable 
from the greater glory of God who can never be perfectly glorified here 
below. Now in what exactly does this consist? In the happy 
possession of that Kingdom which in His great goodness He keeps 
prepared for us in Heaven. In this petition, as St. Augustine very 
justly observes, we ask God not only to grant us Paradise but also 
the grace of being made worthy of Paradise, which shall certainly not 
be granted to anyone but to those who shall have merited it. 

In order to understand this properly, let us begin by distin- 
guishing three kinds of kingdoms, which Sacred Scripture and the 
Fathers attribute to God: (1) The Kingdom of nature; (2) the 
Kingdom of grace; and (3) the Kingdom of glory. 

(x) The Kingdom of nature, says the venerable Bellarmine, is 
that by which God exercises His sovereignty over all creatures, ruling 
and governing them as their absolute lord. All created things depend 
on Him, and nothing can subsist without Him. It is this Kingdom 
which the Psalmist has described in these words: Thy Kingdom is a 
kingdom of all ages; and Thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations.1 

(2) The Kingdom of grace is that by which God rules and governs 
souls, both by the infusion of sanctifying grace and by the help of 
all the actual graces necessary for the doing of good and the avoiding 
of evil. It is of this Kingdom that our Lord has said: The Kingdom of 
God ts within you.? 

(3) The Kingdom of glory is Paradise, where God will reign eter- 
nally, in all, over all, and with all, His friends. It was this Kingdom 
that the good thief asked of our Lord, when turning to our Saviour, he 
said: Lord remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy Kingdom , and 
it was by the announcement of this Kingdom that St. John the Baptist 
began his preaching, as did also Jesus Christ Himself: Do penance, 


jor the Kingdom of Heaven 1s at hand.s 


1 Ps. cxliv. 13. 2Luke xvii. 21. 3 Matt. ili. 2, 
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This being settled, let us see which of these three Kingdoms is. 
that mentioned in the second petition. You will readily see that it 
is not the first, which is already completely established, being as 
old as the universe itself, and quite inseparable from the very existence 
of God, who could not be God without at the same time being Lord 
and Ruler of all things. To this Kingdom we are always subject- 
We can indeed sin, transgress the divine law, live according to our 
own caprice ; but we cannot remove ourselves from the dominion and 
jurisdiction of God and He can always dispose as He pleases of us, 
of our possessions, of our health, and of our life. 

The Kingdom, then, which is referred to in this petition, is 
precisely the Kingdom of Christ ; that is to say, the Kingdom of His 
grace, and above all, the Kingdom of His glory. The Kingdom of 
His grace is asked in other petitions also ; yet as it is impossible for 
anyone to reign in glory, unless grace has first reigned in him—grace 
being, according to the words of Jesus Christ, that fountain of diving 
water springing up into life everlasting'—hence it is that we here ask 
both these Kingdoms conjointly. 

The first object of this petition, then, is that God may reign in 
us by His grace in this life; that is to say, that He may possess our 
souls; that He may dwell in them by His sanctifying grace; that He 
may be master of our hearts, the principle of our thoughts, affections, 
and actions, so much so as to govern us in everything, direct us in 
everything, and be the source and end of all our undertakings; that 
He may find us always obedient to His dispositions, always ready to 
do His good pleasure, always the faithful executors of His will, sub- 
missive to Him with all the powers of the soul, and unreservedly 
consecrated to Him ; in a word, that He may be the soul of our soul, 
so that it may live only in Him and for Him. 

Such is that Kingdom of grace which Jesus Christ exhorts us to- 
seek after incessantly, not only because it is an indisputable means 
of attaining glory, but also because it contains in itself the greatest 
happiness we can enjoy here on earth. Hence our Lord says of it: 
Take up My yoke upon you, and you shall find rest for your souls.* 
For if itis the spirit of God alone that rules and guides us, if God is. 
the absolute Master of our heart, then indeed are we within the just 
and necessary bounds He has marked out for us; then indeed do 
we enjoy true repose, true peace, and real contentment which 
abundantly compensate us for the sufferings and mortifications under- 
gone for love of Him—a peace and contentment which cannot be 
understood but by him who has had experienced it. Taste and see 


1 John iv. 14, 2 Matt. xi. 29. 
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how sweet the Lord is.1 Tf, on the contrary, it is not God who reigns 
in our heart by His grace, it is the devil who will reign there, it is sin 
and with it all the passions which, like hard and cruel masters, will 
tyrannize over our soul, filling it with a thousand insatiable desires, 
a thousand troubles, a thousand feelings of uneasiness and remorse. 

Consequently, we all, be we just or be we sinners, ought to address 
this petition to God: sinners ought to do so to be delivered from the 
slavery of the devil and from sin, and hence they ought fervently to 
beg of God the grace of compunction, conversion, and repentance; the 
just ought also to do so, for, although they are no longer under the 
slavery of the devil, yet they are exposed to the danger of relapsing, 
Their passions are mortified, but they are not entirely extinct, and hence 
the just also have need to recommend themselves to God in order 
that He may establish them even more firmly in His grace, that He 
may daily detach their hearts more from every ill-regulated affection, 
from all that is not God or that does not lead to God. Therefore 
should we all, without exception, say: May the Kingdom of Thy grace 
come, may it destroy sin in us, may it strengthen us against tempta- 
tions and against the attacks of the infernal foe, against the seductions 
of a deceitful world which tries unceasingly to pervert us by the 
allurements of riches, pleasures, and honours ; and finally against the 
cravings of the flesh and against all the desires of our sensual 
appetites. 

Beautiful, indeed, is such a prayer; but it always requires our 
co-operation, for God wishes to reign in us through love, not through 
force or in spite of us. It would be making a mockery of God to ask 
Him for the Kingdom of His grace, and then to do nothing of all He 
requires to establish it in us, or even to do the very opposite ; to ask 
Him for the Kingdom of His grace and then positively to destroy it 
by voluntarily and habitually living in sin, by giving way in every- 
thing to our own evil desires, whims and inclinations. This would be a 
manifest contradiction. Let us remember, then, that to be sincere, 
this petiton must be accompanied by a lively desire of belonging 
truly to God, of being reconciled to Him, of advancing in His love, 
and of labouring unceasingly to overcome our sinful habits, to subdue 
our passions, and oppose our vicious inclinations. 

In spite of all this, it must be confessed that as long as we shall 
be on this earth God is never so perfectly our master to such an extent 
that we are not subject to miseries, imperfections, and sins. We 
ought indeed to use all our endeavours to belong to God, but we 
shall never be perfectly His until we are safe in heaven. 


3 Ps. xxxiii. 9. 
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This is why the first and principal object of this petition is the 
Kingdom of glory: Thy Kingdom come.—Deign, O Lord, to hasten 
the hour of our liberation from this prison, and to introduce us into 
Thy happy Kingdom. This Kingdom wil] commence for the souls of 
the just immediately after their death, if nothing remains to be 
expiated ; but both their souls and their bodies wili enjoy its perfect 
possession after the general resurrection, when Christ wili say to His 
elect: Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess the Kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.* 

Now, this happy Kingdom of glory is one the coming of which we 
ought to hasten by our fervent desires and supplications, and this 
both for God’s glory and our own advantage. 

For God’s glory; because then will be destroyed for ever the 
Kingdom of the world, of Satan, and of sin; nothing will any 
longer resist God or oppose His will; God will be sole and only 
master of our hearts, of our affections, of our souls. We shall belong 
entirely to Him, in our memory, in our understanding, in our will, 
and in every fibre of our being. 

For our own advantage; because this Kingdom is our last end, our 
supreme good, the perfect felicity of soul and body, the complete 
satiety of our desires. If God reigns over us, we shall also reign 
in Him. Troubles shall be no more, nor misery, nor danger of offend- 
ing God and of being separated from Him; we shall be eternally 
united with Him, and for ever happy with Him in the same bliss with 
which He Himself is happy. . 

See, then, how worthy of God, and how important for ourselves, 
{is this petition. The greatness of this good, the absolute need we have 
of it, the danger of losing it, the extreme and irreparable injury that 
its loss would involve, and above all the impossibility we stand in of 
acquiring it of ourselves without the assistance of God—all this, if 
we have but faith, ought to oblige us to have recourse to God and to 
supplicate Him earnestly and anxiously to hasten the coming of His 
Kingdom. Thy Kingdom come. 

But, you may say, this Kingdom can come but by death, which 
alone can put us in possession of it. Must we, then, desire death ? 
Why not ? Such a desire would, doubtless, be unlawful and sinful 
if induced by despair, or by impatience in bearing the evils of this 
life ; but to desire death in order to be united to God and to be no 
longer exposed to the danger of losing Him, is a praiseworthy and 
truly Christian desire—it is a desire which many great servants of 
God have had, such as Moses, Job, Elias, Mathathias, Tobias, St. Paul, 
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and many others who, at all times and even at the present moment, 
‘constantly sigh after the happiness of heaven, and who desire with 
intense fervour to be freed from the continual danger of eternal 
damnation. 

Moreover, such a desire is even essential to, and inseparable from, 
this petition. We ought indeed to conform ourselves fully to the 
divine will in the matter of the time fixed by Providence ; nevertheless, 
when we make this petition, we ought to desire to be speedily united 
to God ; and if the weight of our misery detains us or attaches us to 
this world, we should deplore these natural feelings and incessantly 
aspire to that state of felicity which God holds reserved for us. So 
essential is this disposition that without it one could not be regarded 
as a Christian. It is only natural that pagans, who hope for nothing 
beyond the grave, should centre all their thoughts on this miserable 
world ; but that Christians who are assured by faith that an immense 
and never-ending happiness awaits them in heaven, should not feel 
the least desire of obtaining it, and should think only of the present 
life, is a dishonour to our faith and wholly belies our claim to be 
‘Christians. 

And if such should really be our case, what do these words mean 
that we utter day after day: Thy Kingdom come? Inthe mouth of 
those fervent Christians who consider themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims, and who direct all their desires and all their steps towards 
‘their heavenly country, they are holy words, a prayer worthy of 
being presented before the throne of God. But on the lips of the 
worldly and bad they are words of mockery and derision, since they 
pray to God for a Kingdom which they do not in the least care about 
nor wish for, and which has nothing agreeable or attractive in their 
eyes. Indeed if God had made the coming of His Kingdom to depend 
on their will and choice it would certainly never come, since, far from 
desiring it, they would rather, if possible, establish for ever their 
‘dwelling here on earth. Now, who can fail to see how opposed 
is such a disposition to the petition we make to God? We ask 
God for the goods of heaven, and then we cling, so to say, hands 
and feet, to the earth, and never think of raising our thoughts and 
affections to heaven unless at our last breath, when the world is 
receding from us, and when we can no longer count upon it! Oh, 
how badly employed would God’s heavenly gift be if it should be 
accorded to a soul so unworthy of possessing it! 

God is also deeply wronged in this head by certain souls who are 
4ndeed devout and spiritual, but defective in faith and weak in 
charity, and who show an excessive attachment to life, and an ex- 
cessive fear of death. Although these souls love God, although they 
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appreciate Him and long for the happiness of possessing Him, yet 
they would not wish that death should come so soon, or that God 
should take them quickly out of this world. And then when the 
approach of their last hour is intimated to them, instead of rejoicing 
as a prisoner rejoices at the news of his immediate release, instead 
of saying with the Psalmist : I rejoice in the things that have been said 
to me, we shall go into the house of the Lord, they become troubled and 
disturbed, and dreadfully afraid. Now, I say that this indolence, 
this ungrateful coldness, I might almost say this alienation from the 
happy end to which God has lovingly destined and called them, cannot 
fail to wound Him sorely, and must, according to the belief of the 
Fathers and theologians, be dearly paid for in Purgatory; for 
in punishment for having shown so little anxiety and desire to possess 
God, they will be long detained therein, and thus deprived of the 
possession of that God, for whom they manifested so little ardour 
and desire. 

But I quite see the objection that may easily be made to this: 
Death, you may say, does not frighten us, and we should readily 
desire it, if it were but a certain passage to eternal bliss; but what 
frightens us and holds us back is the uncertainty of our lot, and 
our ignorance of the destiny that awaits us. Something like this 
might be plausibly alleged to justify or excuse an attitude of the 
kind. 

The reply is easy: If yours is a Christian fear, it can and must 
go hand in hand with the desire of the next life. For one of two things 
must happen: either this fear will lead you to avoid sin and purify 
your conscience ; and in that case as it will not exclude a just confi- 
dence in God, so neither will it exclude the desire of heaven ; or, on the 
other hand, this fear, as only too often is the case, does nothing but 
vainly alarm you, and in spite of it you continue to live a life of care- 
lessness. Should this be so you have indeed every reason to be afraid. 
But such fear is altogether of your own causing, and instead of saying 
that you fear death because you are sinners, you should rather say 
that you fear it because you do not wish to give up sin. 

It is not death, remarks St. Augustine, that is to be feared, but 
the danger of being surprised by it when unprepared. To fear death 
does not drive it away. Fear a bad death which is the greatest, the 
most irreparable of evils, and this fear will make you lead a good | 
life and will preserve you from an unprovided death. But you, on 
the contrary, reverse the just order of things ; you merely fear death, 
and for this reason you banish the thought of it as far as you can; 
and meanwhile because you do not think of it you lead a bad life, 
and living thus badly you do not fear to be struck down suddenly 
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while in a state of sin. Now, is not such a course of conduct most 
foolish and imprudent ? 

Tell me: Are you better prepared to-day than you were four, 
ten, twenty years ago? Are you at least endeavouring to prepare 
yourself for that great passage which may surprise you when you 
least expect it ? If such is not the case, the desire to prolong life is 
nothing more than a desire to prolong the pleasures of the world and 
of sin ; and I can well understand how you do not wish for the advent 
of God’s Kingdom, while you are in such a state; I may even add 
that by asking it in the Lord’s Prayer, you are unwittingly demanding 
your own punishment and asking a kingdom of inexorable justice. For 
whether you like it or not, the Kingdom of God will assuredly come, 
and He will one day reign over all, both good and bad, but in a 
different manner. He will reign over the good in a Kingdom of love, 
loading them with blessings and with glory ; He will.reign over the 
wicked with a reign of vengeance and dread justice, chasing them 
far from His presence and casting them into an abyss of eternal woe 

Let us, then, seriously consider what state we are in when making 
this petition. Let us at least cast a glance of sorrow and repentance 
over our life which has been so far removed from that happy term 
marked out for it by divine goodness. As Christians, created to 
enjoy God, we should look on ourselves as in a state of exile and 
pilgrimage here below, and aspire to heaven alone, our country and 
our happy end. This is the desire which our Lord wishes us to express 
by the words: Thy Kingdom come. But it must be a sincere, affec- 
tionate, and efficacious desire, consisting not so much in words as in 
works and deeds of virtue; for to obtain this Kingdom it is not enough 
to desire it or to wish for it—we must win it ; and Jesus Christ declares 
that only those generous souls shall enter it who do violence to them- 
selves in order to merit it. The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence 
and the violent bear tt away. 

Let us, then, sincerely desire this Kingdom, let us earnestly beg 
{t of God; but at the same time let us love and generously practise 
without reserve all that can conduct us thither, and let us carefully 
avoid everything that might draw us away from it. Such is the 
fruit of the present instruction,—a fruit that will secure the Kingdom 
of grace in our souls in this life, and will be a sure pledge and 
guarantee of the Kingdom of glory in the life to come. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE THIRD PETITION OF THE LORD SJ Pia yeas 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (PART IV) 
THY WILL BE DONE 


Our Lord Jesus Christ has assured us that: No# 
Ries bouation every one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
of the hird into the Kingdom of Heaven ; but he that doth the 
hacen will of My Father who ts in heaven, he shall enter 
tnto the Kingdom of Heaven ;1 and hence it follows that all those 
who desire to attain the Kingdom of Heaven should beg of God 
that His willbe done. This is the reason why the present petition 
is placed immediately after that regarding the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


2.—How to com- To enable the faithful to recognize how necessary 
aM and is the request we make in this petition, and how 
value. copious a supply of salutary gifts we obtain 
through its agency, the pastor will be careful to indicate the 
miseries and calamities with which mankind has been afflicted 


in consequence of the sin of our First Parents. 


I.—THE MISERIES THAT AFFLICT MANKIND 


3.—Miseries due From the inning God has implanted in all 

etal jis? created things a desire of their own happiness, so. 

tice. that by a certain natural instinct they desire 
and seek their own end, from which as a matter of fact they 
never deviate unless impeded by some obstacle from without. 

Now this instinct, this impulse, towards God, the Author 
and Father of his happiness, was still more noble and exalted 
in man in the beginning, because of the fact that he was en- 
dowed with reason and judgment. 


1 Matt. vii. 27. 
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But alas ! while all the other creatures, devoid though they 
were of reason, preserved this innate desire of their nature— 
created good by nature in the beginning, they remained and still 
continue to remain in their original state and condition—un- 
fortunate man strayed from the right course, and not only lost 
the goods of original justice, with which God, by a supernatural 
privilege, had enriched and endowed him, but also obscured 
that singular inclination towards virtue which had been im- 
planted in his soul: All have gone aside, He complains ; they 
have become unprofitable together ; there is none that doth good 
no not one.+ 

For the imagination and thought of man’s heart are prone to 
evil from his youth,* so much so that it is easy to see that of 
himself no one is wise unto salvation, but that all are prone 
to evil and that their unregulated passions are innumerable : 
for their tendency is downward, and they are borne prectpitately 
into anger, hatred, pride, ambition, and almost every sort of vice. 


4-—Man__uncon- Beene continually beset by evils, yet— 
scious of the greatest evil of all !—there are many evils that do 
sealers, Ss not even seem to us to be such at all,—a striking 
proof of the deplorable condition of men who, 
blinded by their passions and excesses, are not conscious that 
what appears good and salutary is often pestiferous ; nay, they 
are even carried headlong after these same pestiferous objects 
as if they were really desirable and excellent ; while they shun 
those things that are really good and virtuous as if contrary 
to their happiness. 

This false estimate and corrupt judgment God cannot abide, 
but condemns in these words : Woe to you that call evil good and 
good evil ; that put darkness for light and light for darkness ,; that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.* 


; ,. In the same way, to put before our eyes the 
5.—Scripture’s ; : : , : 

estimate of miseries that afflict us in this respect, Sacred 

these miseries. Scripture compares us to those that have lost 
their sense of taste and who, in consequence, loathe whole- 
some food, and prefer that which is unwholesome. It 
also compares us to sick persons who, as long as their malady 
’ jasts, are incapable of fulfilling the duties and discharging the 
offices proper to persons of sound and vigorous health ; in the 
same way neither can we without the assistance of divine grace 


undertake actions such as are acceptable to God. 


2 Ps lit, 64. 2 Gen. viii, 21. 315. v. 20, 
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6.—Inability to Even should we, while in this state of infirmity, 
accomplish succeed in doing anything good, it will be but 
ealiante ‘for trivial and of little avail towards attaining the 
salvation. bliss of heaven. But to love and serve God as we 
ought is something too noble and too sublime for us to accom- 
plish in our present lowly and feeble condition, unless we are 


assisted by the grace of God. 


Another very apt comparison to denote the miser- 
Pier ee able condition of mankind is that wherein we 
is a mere are likened to children who, if left to go their own 
way, are thoughtlessly attracted by everything 
that presents itself. Truly we are children, thoughtless children, 
wholly devoted to vain conversations and frivolous actions once 
we become destitute of divine assistance ; and hence the reproof 
which divine Wisdom directs against us: O children, how long 
will you love childishness and fools covet those things which are 
hurt{ul to themselves ?1 while the Apostle thus exhorts us: Do 
not become children in sense.? 

Not only this, but our folly and blindness are even greater 
than those of children; for they are merely destitute of human 
prudence which they can of themselves acquire in course of time; 
whereas, if not assisted by God’s help and grace, we can never 
aspire to that divine prudence which is so necessary to sal- 
vation. And if God’s assistance should fail us, we at once 
cast aside those things that are truly good and rush headlong 
to ruin. 


II.— THE REMEDY 


8.—The remedy is But should this darkness of spirit be removed with 

a : badaes God’s help ; should we but perceive how real are 

cording to OUT miseries; and, shaking off our insensibility, 

God’s will, _ should we take account of the presence of the law 
of the members and recognize the struggle of the senses against 
the law ot the spirit ; and were we aware of the inclination of 
our nature to evil; how in that event could we fail to seek 
with earnest endeavour a suitable remedy for the great evils 
with which our nature is oppressed, and how fail to sigh for that 
salutary rule in accordance with which every Christian’s life 
should be modelled and guided ? 


Now this is precisely what we implore when we say to 


2 Prov is 22- 2 Cor. xiv. 20. 
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God : Thy will be done. It was by refusing obedience to God and 
ignoring His will that all these miseries fell upon us ; and hence 
the one remedy for all our evils—the remedy proposed by God 
—will be to lead a life conformable to His divine will which we 
trampled under foot by sinning, and for the future to regulate 
all our thoughts and all our actions according to this rule. Now 
it is precisely with a view to obtaining this favour that we 
- Xumbly pour forth the prayer : Thy will be done. 


9.—The same he same prayer should be earnestly offered up 
remedy neces- by those also in whose souls God already reigns, 
the case of and who have been illuminated by rays of Light 
the good and Divine, enabling them to obey the will of God. 
a Though thus disposed and prepared, their own 
passions are against them, owing to that inclination to evil which 
is implanted in the breast of man. So true is this that even if we 
were of the number of the just, we should still have much to 
fear from our own selves, lest we should be drawn aside and 
allured by the concupiscence which wars in our members, and thus 
abandon once more the way of salvation. Of this danger our 
Lord thus warns us: Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation : the spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.? 


; For it is not in the power of man, not even of one 
ro. ~Concupis- who has been justified by the grace of God, to 
completely subdue the desires of the flesh to such an extent 
epirevishet.. that they can never again rebel. The grace of 
God does indeed heal the souls of those who are justified, but not 
their flesh ; and hence St. Paul thus writes regarding the flesh : 
I know that there dwelleth not 1n me, that is to say, in my flesh, 
that which is good.* When once the first man lost original justice 
by which his desires were kept under control as with a bridle, 
reason was no longer equal to the task of restraining them within 
the bounds of their proper duty, or of hindering them from 
desiring things repugnant to reason. This is why the Apostle 
tells us that sin, that is to say, the incentive to sin, dwells in the 
flesh, thus giving us to understand that it does not make a mere 
temporary stay within us as a passing guest, but that as long 
as we live it maintains its abode in our members as a per- 
manent inhabitant of the body. : 
Continually beset as we are by our domestic and interior 
enemies, it is easy for us to understand that we must fly to God’s 
help, and beg of Him that His will may be done in us. 


1 James i. 14. 2 Matt. xxvi. 41. 3 Rom. vii. 19. 
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III.—GOD’S WILL 


__ Though the faithful are not to be left in ignorance 

any Ubihee of the import of this petition, yet in this con- 

every means pexion many questions may be passed over which 

La sone e are discussed at great length and with much 

secure heaven. ytility by learned theologians; accordingly we 

shall content ourselves with saying that by the will of God is 

here meant that will which is commonly called the will of sign, 

that is to say, whatever God has commanded or counselled us 
to do or to avoid. 

Hence, under the word will are he1e comprised all things 
that have been proposed to us as a means of securing heaven, 
whether they regard faith or whether they regard morals—all 
in a word that Christ our Lord has commanded or forbidden 
either directly or through His Church. It is of this will that 
the Apostle thus writes: Become not unwise, bu: understand what 
as the will of God.t 


When, therefore, we pray: Thy will be done, we 
a ne es first of all ask our heavenly Father to give us the 
’ strength to obey His commandments, and to 
serve Him in holiness and justice all our days; to do all things 
according to His will and pleasure; to discharge all the duties 
prescribed for us in Sacred Scripture ; under His guidance and 
assistance to perform all that becomes those, who are born, not 
of the will of the flesh but of God,* thus following the example of 
Christ our Lord who was made obedient unto death, even unto the 
death of the Cross ,;* finally, to be ready to bear all things rather 
than depart from His holy will in even the slightest degree 


Assuredly there is no one who burns with a more 
SA eS ardent desire and anxiety to obtain the effect of 
this petition than he who has been so _ blessed as. 
to be able to understand the sublime dignity attaching to those 
who obey God. For such a one thoroughly understands how 
true it is to say that to serve God and obey Him is to reign ; 
Whoever, our Lord tells us, shall do the will of My Father who is 
in heaven, he 1s My brother and sister and mother ;4 that is to say 
to him am I attached by the closest bonds of goodwill and love. 
Of all the saints there can hardly be found one who has not 
made the precious blessings contained in this petition the object 
of his most earnest prayers—the words indeed have often varied 


1 Eph. v. 17. 2 John i. 13. S Pawns: 4 Matt. xii. 50. 
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but the prayer remains always the same. Amongst these the one 
whose words are wonderful and touching beyond all others is 
David, whom we find pouring forth his prayers in a variety of 
expressions : at one time he cries out : Oh, that my ways may be 
directed to keep Thy justifications ;1 at another time: Lead me 
tnto the path of Thy commandments ;? and again : Direct my steps 
according to Thy word and let no iniquity have dominion over me ;* 
or: Give me understanding and I will learn Thy commandments ;* 
and: Teach me Thy judgments ;> and: Give me understanding 
that I may know Thy testimonies. Frequently he expresses and 
repeats the same thought in other words,—all of which passages 
should be carefully noted and explained to the faithful so that 
they may thoroughly comprehend the greatness and abundance 
of the blessings comprised under this part of the Third Petition. 


14.—Secondly, we In the second place, when we say Thy will be done, 
beg for the we express our detestation of the works of the 
detestation of : : : 
the works of flesh, regarding which the Apostle has said : Now 
the flesh. the works of the flesh are manifest ; and they are 
fornication, uncleanness, tmmodesty,? and such like; and: If 
you live according to the flesh you shall die. And accordingly 
we beg that God will not permit us to do the things that the 
senses, the passions, and human frailty may suggest, but that He 
will deign to guide and rule our will by His own. 

Far remote from the spirit of this will are sensualists, whose 
thoughts and cares are absorbed in things of earth. They are 
carried headlong by their passions to the gratification of their 
desires, and they place all their happiness in plucking the for- 
bidden fruit of sensual pleasure, so much so indeed as to regard 
him alone as truly happy who obtains whatever he desires. 
But we, on the contrary, ask of God, as the Apostle suggests, 
that we make not provision for the flesh in tts concuprscence,* 
but that the will of God be done. 


8 True, indeed, it is not easy for us to bring our- 

eae sey selves to beg of God that He will not satisfy our 
making this jnordinate desires. Such a frame of mind has this. 
PEER: difficulty that by making a petition of this kind 
we present the appearance of hating ourselves—-an act of down- 
right folly, according to those who are slaves to the things of 
the flesh; but let us willingly bear the reproach for love of our 


Lord Jesus Christ who has left us this advice: If any man wilk 


1 Ps. cxviil. 5. 2 Ibid. 35. 8 Ibid. 133. Ibid: 73... ®Ibid. 108. 
6 Ibid. 125. 7 Gal. v.19. ® Rom. viii. 13. Rom. xiii. 14. 
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come after Me, let him deny himself ;1 especially in view of the fact 
that it is much better to desire what is right and just than to 
obtain what is opposed to reason, to virtue, and to the laws of 
God. Assuredly he is much worse off who succeeds in obtaining 
what he rashly and blindly seeks under the impulse of passion, 
than he who does not succeed in obtaining the laudable object 
of his prayers. 


a6. -Apparent We beg of God to refuse us not only the object 

good, ae £ of our spontaneous desires when our inclination is 

real good. clearly evil, but also those things which we some- 
times ask as if they were good, but at the suggestion and inspira- 
tion of the devil, who on such occasions is ready to transform 
himself into an angel of light. Altogether right, and breathing 
the spirit of zeal appeared that desire of the Prince of the 
Apostles when he endeavoured to dissuade our Lord from His 
determination to go and meet His death; and yet our Lord 
severely rebuked him because he was swayed by natural feeling 
and not by supernatural reasons. In the same way, could one 
make a request more animated apparently by the spirit of love for 
God than that made by Saints James and John, who, filled with 
indignation against the Samaritans because they had refused to 
entertain their Master, besought our Lord to command fire to 
come down from heaven to consume those hard-hearted and in- 
human men? And yet they were reproved by our Lord in these 
terms : You know not of what spirit you are : the Son of man came, 
not to destroy souls, but to save them.? 


17. — Petition Not only when the object of our desire is evil or 
Sy eis has the appearance of evil, should we beg of God 
vation of that His will be done; but even when it is not 
nature. really bad or evil at all, as, for instance, when our 

will, following its first natural impulse, desires those things that 

are necessary for our preservation, and rejects those that are 
inimical thereto. As often, then, as we find ourselves so situated 
that we feel rising within us the desire to ask anything of this 
kind of God, let us say then more than ever from the bottom of 
our hearts : Thy will be done—let us imitate Him from whom we 
have received both salvation and the science of salvation, and 
who, though torn by the innate fear of the torments and of the 
cruel death that awaited Him, yet, even with the horror and 
agony of that bitter hour before Him, submitted His own will 
to that of His Father : Not My will, He said, but Thine be done.® 


5 : . ee 
Matt. xvi. 24. ® Thid. xviii. 11. 5 Luke xxii. 42. 
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18.—God’shelp to But soprofound is the depravation of the human 

avoid sin. race that even after we have done violence to our 
passions and submitted them to the will of God, we cannot avoid 
sin without His helping hand to protect us from evil and direct 
us towards the pursuit of good. We must, then, have recourse 
to this prayer and beg of God to perfect in us what His grace 
has begun ; to repress the impetuous motions of the passions ; 
to subject our desires to the control of reason ; and to render us 
truly conformable to His will. 

Let us also pray that the whole earth may come to a know- 
ledge of His will, and that thus the divine mystery which has. 
been hidden from ages and generations, may be made known 
and manifested to all peoples. 


IV.—ON EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN 


We also ask for the model and standard of this 

es. of obedience, that is to say, that it may be always. 

"regulated according to that rule which the blessed. 

angels observe in heaven and which is followed by all the whole 

choir of heavenly spirits ; that, as they spontaneously and with 

infinite delight obey the divine will, so we on our side may ever 

obey that will cheerfully and in the manner that best pleases 
Him. 


And in fact in the work and service done for God 
thiteeeyel 24 bes He demands sincere love and exalted charity, so 
pure love of much so indeed that even though we have entirely 
ee devoted ourselves to Him in the hope of heavenly 
rewards, yet as regards these rewards we should hope for them 
simply because it has pleased His divine Majesty to permit us to 
entertain such hope. Let all our hope, therefore, be based on 
this love of God who has promised to reward our love by eternal 
happiness. 

For, as we know, there are some who zealously serve another, 
yet do so simply in view of the recompense which is the moving 
power of their love ; while there are others who, influenced by 
love and devotion alone, regard nothing else in him whom they 
serve than his goodness and worth, and who, in contemplation 
and admiration of these perfections, deem themselves happy in 
being permitted to render him these services. Such, then, is 
the import of what we mean when we add: On earth as at 1s 


in heaven. 
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We should endeavour to the best of our 
“Lite astions ‘ot ability to be obedient to God, as we have said 
this clause. the blessed spirits are, whose praises David cele- 
brates because of their perfect submission, when he sings in his 
psalm: Bless the Lord, all ye hosts ; ye ministers of His that do 
His will.4 
Should anyone, however, following St. Cyprian, take the 
words in heaven to mean in the good and just, and the words 
on earth to mean in the wicked and impious, we do not disapprove 
of his opinion; nor of that which takes heaven to mean spirit, 
and earth to mean the flesh, so that thus all men and all 
things may obey God’s will in everything. 


This Third Petition, moreover, contains an act of 
ae ee ame ao thanksgiving ; for by it we do reverence to His 
also included oly will and in transports of joy we celebrate 
in the peti- all His works with liveliest praise and acknow- 
ledgment, in the sure and certain knowledge 
that He hath done all things well. Knowing for certain that God 
is omnipotent it necessarily follows that we must recognize that 
all things have been made by His will; and, on the other hand, 
affirming, as is most true, that He is the sovereign good, we 
thereby confess that there is nothing in His works that is not 
good, since to each and all He has communicated His goodness. 
And though we cannot in all things fathom His motives, 
yet, even so, let us banish all doubt and, with the Apostle, 
proclaim unhesitatingly that His ways are unsearchable. 
Another powerful motive for revering the will of God lies 
in the fact that He has deigned to deem us worthy to be en- 
lightened by His heavenly light ; for: He hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness and hath transferred us into the kingdom 
of His beloved Son.? 


23.—Necessity of In concluding our explanation of this petition we 

Riceerie must return to the point touched on at the com- 
spirit. mencement to the effect that the faithful in utter- 
ing this prayer, should be humble and lowly in spirit ; should ever 
keep in mind the inborn violence of their natural passions, so 
opposed to the will of God; should never forget that in the 
matter of obedience they are excelled by all other creatures of 
whom it is written: All things serve Thee ; and that he must be 


very weak indeed who is unable, without divine assistance 
r 


1 Ps, cii, 21. *\Colnieice 
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not merely to perform but even to undertake as much as a 
single action acceptable to God. 

But as there is nothing greater, nothing more exalted, az 
we have said, than to serve God and to live a life conformable 
to His law and His precepts, what can be more desirable for a 
Christian than to walk in the ways of the Lord, and to design 
nothing or undertake nothing that is at variance with His will ? 

To enable the faithful to adopt this practice and follow it 
with greater fidelity, the pastor will set forth from the Sacred 
Volume examples of those who met with nothing but failure 
because they would not submit their designs to the will of God. 


Finally, the faithful should be recommended to 
24-—Meditations trust simply and absolutely to the will of God. 
arising out of ; : : : ont 

this petition, Let him who imagines he occupies a condition 
inferior to his deserts, bear his lot with patience; 
let him not abandon his proper sphere, but abide in the same 
calling in which he ts called ;1 let him subject his own judgment 
to the will of God who knows how to do better for us than we 
can hope to do for ourselves ; if oppressed by want, illness, per- 
secution, trouble, or annoyance, let us be certain that nothing of 
all this can happen us without the will of God, who is the 
‘supreme arbiter of all things ; and that, consequently, far from 
being excessively troubled or afflicted, we ought to bear all with 
invincible courage, having ever on our lips these words: The 
will of the Lord be done ;? and also those of holy Job: As 1 hath 
pleased the Lord, so it is done : blessed be the name of the Lord.* 


% ¢ Cor. vii. 20. 2 Acts xxi. 14. 3 Job i. 21. 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued 


4. THE THIRD PETITION 


Q. What do we ask in the Third 
Petition : Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven ? 


A. In the Third Petition: Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in 
Heaven, we beg the grace to do 
the will of God in all things by 
obeying His Commandments as 
promptly as the Angels and Saints 
obey Him in Heaven ; and we also 
beg the grace to correspond to 
divine inspirations and to live 
resigned to the will of God should 
He send us tribulations. 


Q. Is it necessary to do the will 
of God ? 


A. It is as necessary to do the 
will of God as it is to work out our 
salvation, because Jesus Christ has 
said that they alone who have 


done the will of His Father shalh 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Q. In what way can we know 
the will of God ? 


A. We can know the will of God 
especially by means of the Church 
and of the spiritual superiors- 
appointed by God to guide us 
along the way of salvation; we 
may also learn His most holy will. 
from the divine inspirations that 
come to us and from the very sur- 
roundings in which the Lord has- 
placed us. 


Q. Should we always recognize. 
the will of God in adversity as well 
as in prosperity ? 

A. Both in prosperity and ad- 
versity we should always recognize 
the will of God, who directs or per- 
mits all things for our good. 
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Our Lord tells us in the Gospel that it is not those with fine 
words and devout expressions on their lips who shall obtain the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but those only who are obedient to the com- 
mands of God, attentive to their duties, ever on their guard against 
themselves and against their own will, and who study faithfully to 
accomplish the will of God: Not everyone that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven but he that doth the will of My 
Father, who 1s 1n heaven.1 Here, then, we perceive the close con- 
nexion that exists between the Second Petition, which I have already 
explained, and the Third, which I am now about to explain. After 
having prayed God for the coming of His divine Kingdom, that is 
to say, our eternal bliss, we can demand nothing better calculated 
to make us merit it than the perfect accomplishment of His will, for 
this is the only key that can one day open to us the gates of 
heaven. 

The world, as you know, has its will; our corrupt nature has its 
will; and the devil also has his. But it is the duty of every Christian, 
who wishes to secure his own salvation, to combat this triple will 
which tries to draw us into perdition, and to cling closely to God’s 
will alone. 

Let us, then, in the first place, see what precisely is the will of 
God which we are to accomplish. At first sight such a petition might 
seem superfluous, and even erroneous ; for does not God always do 
what He wills ? and who can prevail against Him or resist His most 
holy will ? For who resisteth Hts will.? 

You must, however, remember that although the will of God is 
essentially one, nevertheless, considered in connexion with the objects 
to which it is referred, it is divided by St. Thomas and other theo- 
logians into will of s¢gn, and will of good pleasure. The will of good 
pleasure is that absolute will by which God determines and regulates, as 
He wills and according to His sovereign pleasure, all things that 
happen, all the vicissitudes and events of the world. It is of faith 
that this will is always done, always infallibly executed : All My 
will shall be done.* Hence, should God but wish to desolate the world. 
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by wars, earthquakes, famines, floods, pestilence ; should He wish 
to afflict us with trouble, disease, persecution, or any misfortune 
whatever, who is there that can oppose or resist Him ? 

There are, however, many things that God wishes of us, but ina 
manner dependent on our own free will and voluntary consent ; and this 
is what we call the will of sign, or of desire,—a will which God makes 
known to us through His commands, prohibitions, counsels, inspira- 
tions ; by means of the Decalogue, of the Gospel, of the Church, and 
of all those who are His representatives here on earth. It is called 
will of sign precisely because all these things are so many signs by 
which God reveals and makes known to us what He desires of us, 
while at the same time He leaves the execution or omission to our 
own free choice. He hath made His will known to the children of Israel. 
Now it is only too true that this will is not always carried out, and 
that, abusing that free will which God has given to be the basis of 
our merits, we often refuse to do what He requires of us. Thus, God 
does not wish sin, yet it is committed ; while He wishes to have His 
law observed, yet it is transgressed every day. 

Now, which of these two wills is it that we beg the accomplish- 
ment of, when we repeat the words: Thy will be done? We beg for 
the accomplishment of both the one and the other, though in a 
different way: The first by way of resignation and conformity, the 
second by way of obedience and execution. 

If we speak of that will by which God, as absolute Master, dis- 
poses of all events, it is evident that in strictness we cannot speak 
of obeying it ; for what God has decreed to do, He carries out inde- 
pendently of us; and, whether we wish it or not, we must bow our 
heads, and do as He directs. What we can and ought to do with 
regard to this will, is to conform and unite our will to it, to wish 
‘what He wishes, not only because it is our duty to be resigned, but 
also because it is our interest to do so. And in acting thus we turn 
4nto an occasion of merit that which otherwise would be a matter of 
inevitable necessity. 

Now, this is precisely what we ask in the first place: We beg 
of God that He may dispose of us as He pleases, and that in whatever 
state He wishes us to be, whether of health or sickness, of riches or 
poverty, of prosperity or adversity, He will grant us the grace to be 
always docile, patient, resigned to all the dispositions of His supreme 
Providence, ever ready to bear even those things that are most contrary 
to our inclinations rather than oppose His holy will. It is not, as you 
will understand, that we are forbidden to use lawful and honest means 
to deliver ourselves from a trouble that afflicts us ; but if in spite of 
‘all the means we employ, God wills that the affliction should continue, 
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we ought to beg of Him to give us strength to be patiently resigned 
to that will. 

We also beg this conformity even in the afflictions that do not 
come directly from the hand of God, but from the malice of men; 
such, for instance, as persecution, calumny, or betrayal. 

As a rule, we have more difficulty in resigning ourselves in such 
things, precisely because they are due to the perversity of others ; 
but even here we should recognize the will of God, who uses the 
malice of men as an instrument for our sanctification. He wishes 
neither the sin nor the wickedness of others, which He will punish 
in due season ; but He wills that loss, that pain, that affliction which 
befalls us as a result of their malice. In these trials and afflictions 
we ought to recognize the hand of God, as did ‘holy David when 
insulted and injured by the wicked Semei ; and as holy Job recognized 
it in the misfortunes and complete ruin brought on him by his 
enemies. 

Moreover, we ought to pray for this conformity, not only with 
regard to those misfortunes sent by God in punishment, but also 
with regard to those faults, that is, sins, which God simply permits ; 
that is to say, we ought to beg Him to give us the grace to adore 
with fear and humility the permission of the many sins and scandals 
that are met with in the world. We ought certainly to detest all 
offence against God, and to do our utmost to prevent it ; but if our 
efforts should prove ineffectual we must not lose heart or become 
despondent, but submissively venerate the abyss of the divine judg- 
ments, which are always most just and holy, though hidden from our 
eyes, without, however, ceasing to hate sin, and endeavouring to pre+ 
vent it. Such is our duty towards that will of God which is the 
universal and all powerful cause of all that happens or can 
happen. 

Now, as to the other will which {fs called the will of sign, it is 
precisely this will we accomplish by obedience. Hence, relatively to 
this will, we in the second place beg of God the grace to observe 
God’s holy law, by doing what it prescribes and abstaining from 
what it forbids us to do ; the grace to be docile to His divine inspira- 
tions, and submissive to those who hold His place ; in a word, the 
grace to do all that He requires of us, and consequently the grace to 
avoid sin, to discharge the obligations of our state, to practise the 
particular virtues of that state, so as to sanctify ourselves ; for to 
this alone, according to the words of St. Paul, the divine will is reduced: 
This ts the will of God, your sanctification.+ 
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We ask all this, and we ask not only for ourselves in particular, 
but for all in general, desiring that all rational creatures may together 
render to the will of God that homage which is due to Him, and that 
they may recognize and feel that their true welfare essentially consists. 
in their having no other will than His, and in submitting to Him with 
respect, love, and gratitude. 

But, you may ask: What necessity is there for making this petition 
to God ? Can we not of ourselves do the will of God ? No, certainly 
not ; and here I should like to remind you of the necessity of being 
profoundly convinced of the great need we have of addressing this 
petition to Him. 

On the one hand, there is nothing more important than the 
accomplishment of the divine will, both for the glory of God and for 
our own sanctification. The true and only glory that we can give to 
God consists in this alone, that we sacrifice our will ; and this we do 
by subjecting it in everything to His, showing thereby that we love 
Him, and in all things trust in Him—in His power, His providence, 
His goodness. Jesus Christ said of Himself that He had come down 
from heaven for the express purpose of doing the will of His divine 
Father : I came down from heaven not to do My own will, but the will 
of Him who sent Me. My meat ts to do the will of Him who sent Me.* 
And shall we be so rash and foolish as to imagine that we were born 
and sent into this world to do our own will and not that of Almighty 
God! 

Besides, our own salvation is also at stake, since, as I remarked 
at the beginning, the accomplishment of God’s will is the one condi- 
tion on which our Blessed Lord has made the attainment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven to depend: He that doth the will of My Father, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. You may do what you will, 
as much as you please; but if you do not fulfil the will of God you 
cannot please Him, and there will be no salvation for you. 

But while the fulfilment of God’s law is on the one hand so very 
important, it must on the other be confessed that there is nothing more- 
difficult to accomplish. The reason is because our will is depraved by 
sin, inclined to evil, enslaved by the passions, an enemy of suffering,. 
and devoid of taste for God and for spiritual things ; and, consequently 
it is a blind, rebellious and perverse will, which does not wish to yield 
or submit. Hence, of itself alone it has neither the strength to avoid 
sin, nor to observe the divine law, nor to bear with resignation the 
trials and sufferings of this life, if it is not fortified by the grace of God. 

We see, then, the extreme need there is of having recourse to 
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‘God, and of earnestly beseeching Him to triumph by His grace over 
our weakness, misery, and corruption, and over our rebellious will, 
which is essentially at variance with His. Especially ought we to do 
this when we are tempted to sin, when we experience greater difficulty 
in observing the divine precepts, when afflictions and misfortunes 
press heavily on us ; in a word, when we find our own will most opposed 
to that of God ; it is then more than ever should we repeat : Thy will 
be done. 

This petition, moreover, affords a powerful reason for feeling 
humiliated and confounded. For in saying to God: May thy will 
be done, we not only implore grace to do it, but we show ourselves 
disposed, as far as in us lies, to follow it alone, to renounce our own 
will, to combat it and submit it to His. But how can we really make 
such protestation of obedience and sincere attachment to God’s good 
pleasure, if we transgress His divine commandments so easily, if 
we resist all His inspirations so obstinately, if the slightest mis- 
fortune we experience, if the least thing that happens us, casts us 
down and makes us break forth into murmurs and complaints, 
and finally, if when considering the course of this world, we are 
ever ready to criticise God’s conduct, and cry out: Why this? Why 
that? Why does God suffer ths? Why does He permit that? thus 
using extremely rash and insolent language towards Him. How, 
then, can we say Thy will be done, if during our whole life we seek 
only our own, and if instead of conforming ourselves to the will of 
God, we expect, so to say, that He should conform His will to ours ? 
You will, therefore, understand that in order to ‘make this petition 
properly, we ought to present ourselves before God with a sincere 
heart, a heart disposed and ready to follow the divine will in every- 
thing. 

But this is not all: the accomplishment of God’s will is a work 
of such great importance that it is not enough to rest satisfied with 
performing it in a perfunctory or indifferent manner, but we must 
aim at doing so as perfectly as possible. For Jesus Christ, after having 
taught us to say: Thy will be done, makes us add, on earth, as tt ts 
in heaven. Doubtless it is not possible that God’s will could be 
respected, adored, and executed here on earth as perfectly as in 
heaven; but the expression means that we ought to approach as 
nearly as possible to that perfection with which the angels and the 
blessed in heaven accomplish it. 

Now, how exactly do these fulfil the divine will? The angels, 
who are God’s ministers and messengers, carry out their appointed 
duties with promptitude, exactitude, perseverance, and perfect love 
towards Him. The blessed, on their side, unreservedly conform 
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to the divine pleasure with perfect adhesion of mind, ever deeming 
best that which God wills, ever blessing His ways in all things, and 
having no other will but His. ee 

Such, then, is the model which Jesus Christ proposes for our im1- 
tation. We are to do the will of God prompily, that is, without delay, 
without discussion, without asking the reason why ; exactly, omitting 
nothing He demands of us, be it great or be it small; perseveringly, 
never desisting because of the obstacles or difficulties that may be 
encountered : lovingly, doing it simply and solely to give Him pleasure ; 
in a word, we should do it in such a way as to have no will of our own 
but to be animated, guided, directed in everything by the divine will 
alone, so that this is the sole and constant source of our joy and 
happiness : Thy will be done on earth as it 1s 1m heaven. 

Grasp firmly, then, the great maxim which Christ wished to 
inculcate in this petition, and which is this : That the value and merit 
of our works must not be measured by what these are in themselves, 
but by their grade of conformity to God’s will. One work is doubtless 
more admirable in itself than another ; but we should always prefer 
those works which our Lord demands of us. 

From this it follows that many actions, though very holy in 
themselves, cease to be such if they are not in accordance with the 
disposition and will of God ; nay, they may even become vicious or 
blameworthy. What could be better than to converse with God in 
His house, in prayer and pious exercises? But if, instead, God 
wishes you to attend to your work, to your employment, to your post, 
to the education of your children, to the business and careful service 
of your employer, devotions and pious exercises at such a time would 
certainly be out of place. The same may be said of many other irregu- 
larities that are often met with in the matter of devotion. What was 
good in itself is no longer so, when it is the effect of our own whims. 
and caprices, and this is always the case when our actions are not in 
accordance with the will of God. Would you be satisfied with a 
servant who, though very active in your service, yet is ever bent on 
doing anything at all but what you wish or command ? 

On the other hand, the most trivial and insignificant actions. 
acquire great merit and great worth, when they are done in order to. 
‘ulfil the divine will. If you are not in a position to do great things 
for God, if you cannot frequently visit His house, nor practise many 
devotions, because of the fact that your poverty obliges you to 
labour from morning till night to earn your bread, what matter > 
It is enough that you carefully discharge the obligations and duties. 
of your state or employment, that you patiently endure toil and 
fatigue for the love of God. This is what God desires of you. Jesus. 
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Christ glorified His Heavenly Father as much by the lowly labours of 
a carpenter, to which He applied Himself in the workshop of Nazareth, 
as by His preaching and miracles in Judea. And why? Because in 
one case no less than in the other He was doing the will of His Father. 

The fulfilment of the divine will is, then, the true rule and standard 
of holiness, and we must not seek any other. This standard em- 
braces all that is necessary for salvation ; because he who does the 
will of God will be humble, patient, charitable, just, temperate—in 
one word, rich in all virtues. It embraces all times and all occasions : 
we are not obliged to be always engaged in prayer, fasting, labour, or 
mortification ; but we are bound always to do the will of God. F inally, 
it embraces all states and conditions: we are not all bound to the 
same duties, but we are all—each in his own state or employment— 
bound to do the will of God. Hence you see with how much reason 
our Blessed Lord proposes the doing of the will of God as the one 
means of acquiring the Kingdom of Heaven: Thy will be done. 

Oh, how happy should we be, even here below, if we would but 
accomplish the divine will! This happy correspondence, this devout 
submission to God’s will, is the occasion of all merit, as it is also the 
precious source of the sweetest peace. There can be no peace in a 
state of constant violence and struggle ; but this struggle, this contest, 
is ever present as long as our will is in opposition to that of God. If 
we are obedient and resigned to Him in all things, there is nothing 
in this world that will be able to disturb or annoy us, but we shall 
ever enjoy a profound and unalterable tranquillity, as do the saints 
whom we never see other than joyful, calm and content, even in the 
most difficult and trying circumstances. 

To conclude: If the accomplishment of God’s will is so important 
and so necessary as we have already seen it to be, our greatest con- 
cern, our chief study, ought to be that of carefully considering what 
God desires of us, praying Him in the words of the Apostle that He 
may make known to us His holy will on all occasions and in every 
circumstance: Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to do? in order that 
our self-love may not deceive us by leading us to regard as God’s will 
that which is simply and solely our own. 

And as soon as God has made known to us His holy will, let us 
do our best to execute it faithfully after the example of the saints in 
heaven, without seeking in our obedience any other thing than the 
good pleasure, the contentment, and the glory of God. For it may 
happen that you are very exact in the performance of the particular 
duties which God doubtless wills and demands of you; but if in all 
this you act simply through habit, custom, temperament, interest, 
vanity, or any other human motive, you would, indeed, be doing 
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the will of God, but not in the manner that He wishes. And from this 
you might easily form a false conviction of having gained much merit, 
whereas in reality you would be only poor and miserable in the sight 
of God, who esteems only what is done for Him. 

Let us, then, ever do the adorable will of God ; let us do it simply 
and solely to please Him ; and be fully assured that God will not fail 
one day to do our will, by receiving us into the abode of grace, of 
salvation, and of eternal happiness, both spiritual and corporal. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE FOURTH PETITION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


THE RoMAN CATECHISM (Part IV) 
GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD 


ee eeeet TuE Fourth and following petitions, in which we 
the order of particularly and expressly beg the succours of 
pee nee both soul and body, are logically connected with, 
and subordinate to, those already explained. 
The order and method of the Lord’s Prayer are such that our 
request for the things of God is followed by a petition for those 
that concern the body and the preservation of the present life ; 
for as man has God as his last end, so also and for the self- 
same reason should the goods of this life be subordinated to 
goods divine. 


I.—ON ASKING FOR TEMPORAL BLESSINGS 


Thus the goods of the present life are to be desired 
2.—All that we ; ae 
have must be and prayed for only in so far as the divine order 
referred to so requires or because we need them as helps and 
instruments towards the acquisition of divine 
goods and the attainment of the end established for us, which 
is no other than the kingdom and glory of our heavenly Father 
and the reverential observance of these commandments which 
we know to emanate from His will. 
Wherefore to God and to His glory should be referred all 
the force and substance of this petition. 


The pastor, therefore, will make it his aim to show 

3.-Temporal — : : : ; 
blessings to his faithful flock that in praying for the blessings 
2 peeionelaae connected with the use and enjoyment of earthly 
limitations. goods, our hearts and minds should be always 
directed according to God’s ordinances, and that we are never 
to swerve in the least degree therefrom. It is especially in the 


matter of petitions for transient things of earth that we commit 
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the error referred to by St. Paul in the words : We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought.* 

We should, therefore, pray for these things as we ought, 
lest by praying amiss we receive from God this answer : You 
know not what you ask. 

Now a reliable test in deciding what petition is good anw 
what bad will be found in the purpose and intention of the peti- 
tioner. Thus, were one to ask earthly goods as if they were the 
only true good, and if he were to rest satisfied with them as if 
they were his last end, desiring nothing beyond them, assuredly 
such a one would not pray as he ought. ‘“‘ We do not,” says 
St. Augustine, ‘‘ ask these temporal things as our goods, but as 
our necessaries’; while the Apostle, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, teaches us how all that concerns the necessaries of 
this life are to be referred to God’s glory: Whether you eat or 
drink or whatever else you do, do all things for the glory of God.* 


II.— IMPORTANCE AND NECESSITY OF THE FOURTH PETITION 


ll ampapeerie N ow, in order to enable God’s faithful people to 
“tion in the estimate the great necessity of this petition, the 
state of inno- pastor will remind them of the extreme need they 
erie a have of external things for the support and 
maintenance of life; and this they will understand all 
the better if a comparison is drawn between the needs of our 
first parent and those of his posterity. 

True it is that in that state of perfect innocence from which 
he, and through his fault all his posterity, fell, he had need of 
food to recruit his bodily powers ; yet what a difference between 
his wants and ours! He needed neither clothes to cover his 
body, nor a house to shelter him, nor arms to defend his person, 
nor medicine to restore his health, nor many of the other things 
which we stand in need of to protect our weakness and the frailty 
of our nature—sufficient to enable him to obtain possession of 
life immortal was the fruit which the precious tree of life yielded 
without any labour on the part of him or his posterity. 

At the same time, man was not to live a life of idleness amidst 
the many pleasures of paradise. God had placed him in that 
happy dwelling-place to lead an active life; but no occupation 
would have been tiresome, no duty disagreeable ; he would have 
perpetually derived the choicest fruits from the cultivation of 
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those delightful gardens; and neither his efforts nor his hopes 
would have ever been frustrated. 


5.—His condition But consider his posterity—not only have they 

after the fall. been deprived of the fruit of the tree of life, but 
they are still suffering under that dreadful sentence of condemna- 
tion : Cursed be the earth in thy work ; with labour and toil shalt 
thou eat thereof all the days of thy ivfe ; thorns and thistles shall tt 
bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth ; in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return to the 
earth out of which thou wast taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return. 

Completely different, therefore, is our lot from what it would 
have been if Adam had remained faithful to God’s decree. 
Everything has been upset and changed deplorably for the worse; 
and, most depressing consequence of all, very often no result 
comes to compensate infinite cost and labour and toil—the seeds 
we entrust to an ungrateful earth prove bad, or are smothered 
by the noxious weeds that spring up round about them ; or they 
are striken and destroyed by rain, storm, hail, blight, or blast ; 
and thus in a moment is the toil of the whole year reduced to 
nothing by some calamity of air or earth, inflicted because of 
the greatness of our sins that estrange God from us and impel 
Him to refuse to bless our labours. And thus does that dreadful 
sentence remain fixed and immovable as it was when pronounced 
against us in the beginning. 


_ The pastor, therefore, will insist on this point in 

hl gd a order that the faithful may grasp the fact that 

ie lenigs our it is by their own fault that men experience 

; these calamities and miseries, and that they 

may also comprehend that while they must endure toil and fatigue 

to procure the necessaries of life, all hope will be in vain, all 

effort useless, if God bless not their labours; for: Neither he 

that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth, but God who giveth 

the increase ;2 and: Unless the Lord build the house they labour 
in vain that build 1t.* 


Consequently, the pastor will point out that 

(Cs rs eee almost innumerable are the things without which 
blessing tobe we should either lose our lives or live in dis- 
ela comfort and misery. When the faithful shall 
have come to understand our needs and the weakness of our 
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nature, they will be impelled to have recourse to their heavenly 
Father and humbly beg of Him all the blessings they need, both 
corporal and spiritual. 

They will imitate the prodigal son who, when he began to 
suffer want in a far distant country, and finding not one to give 
him even so much as the husks of swine to eat in his hunger, he 
at length entered into himself and saw that from his father alone 
could he expect relief for all the evils wherewith he was oppressed 

In this connexion the faithful will also have recourse to 
prayer with greater confidence if, mindful of the goodness of 
God, they will but remember that His fatherly ears are always 
open to the cries of His children. The fact that He exhorts us 
to beg our bread of Him amounts to a clear promise that He will 
bestow it in abundance on us if we but ask it as we ought,—in 
teaching us how to ask it He exhorts us to ask it; in exhorting 
us He induces us ; in inducing us He promises ; and in promising 
He arouses in us the confident hope that we shall surely obtain 
our request. 

After having thus animated and encouraged the minds of 
the faithful, the pastor will next proceed to indicate what is 
asked in this petition, and first of all what exactly is that bread 
for which we pray. 


Ill.—-BREAD 


a ee It should be remembered that in Sacred Scripture 

i aemiecatons the word bread has many significations, but par- 

pitts word ticularly the two following—first, all that serves 

; as food and in general all that goes to supply 

the wants of the body; and secondly, all the graces that God 
gives us for the life of the soul and for our salvation. 

In the Fourth Petition, then, we beg all that is necessary 
for the support and maintenance of our life here on earth ; for 
the truth of this statement we appeal to the interpretation and 
authority of the Fathers. 


eee te They, therefore, are not to be listened to who 

ask temporal pretend that it is not lawful for a Christian to 

Hage eS of ask of God the material goods of this life—not 

: only the unanimous voice of the Fathers but 
numerous examples in Sacred Scripture are against this error. 

Thus Jacob, vowing to heaven, prayed as follows: If God 

shall be with me and shall give me bread to eat and raiment to put 
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on, and I shall return prosperously to my father’s house, the Lord 
shall be my God, and this stone which I set up for a title, shall be 
called the house of God ; and of all things Thou shalt give me I will 
offer up tithes to Thee. 

In the same way Solomon prayed for the necessaries of this 
life when he uttered this prayer: Give me neither beggary nor 
riches ; give me only the necessaries of life.? 

Nay, the Saviour of mankind Himself commands us to pray 
for certain things which are undoubtedly connected with the wel- 
fare of the body : Pray, He says, that your flight be not in winter 
or on the Sabbath ;* while the import of the words of St. James is 
plain : Is any of you sad ?—let him pray. Is he cheerful in mind ? 
—let him sing ;4 and the Apostle thus addresses the Romans: 
I beseech you, therefore, through our Lord Jesus Christ and by the 
charity of the Holy Ghost, that you assist me in your prayers for 
me to God, that I may be delivered from the unbelievers that are in 
Judea.* 

Thus, then, since God permits the faithful to ask temporal 
favours and since on the other hand our Lord has left us this 
perfect form of prayer, it is impossible to doubt that such 
request constitutes one of the seven petitions. 


We also ask our datly bread, that is to say, all 

10.—The word i 

bread denotes that is necessary towards our sustenance, under- 

all thatis standing by the word bread all that is required 

necessary to ~ 

our suste- in the way of clothes to cover us and food to 

er a sustain us, be that food bread or meat or fish, 
or any other thing whatever. 

Thus we find that Eliseus used the word in this sense when 
admonishing the king to provide bread for the Assyrian soldiers, 
to whom a great quantity of food of all kinds was forthwith 
dispensed ; and we also know that of Christ our Lord it is 
written that: He went into the house of a certain prince of the 
Pharisees on the Sabbath to eat bread,* an expression clearly 
denoting all that goes to constitute food and drink. 

To understand the precise signification of the petition, it 
should be also observed that by the word bread we are not to 
understand a profusion of choice foods and costly dresses, but only 
what is simply necessary and sufficient, in accordance with the 
words of the Apostle: Having food and wherewith to be covered, 
with these we are content ;? and of Solomon who as we said 


prayed: Give me only the necessarves of isfe.§ 


1 Gen. xxviii. 20. 2 Prov. xxx. 8. 3 Matt. xxiv. 20. 4 James v. 13. 
6 Rom. xv. 30. 6 Luke xiv. 1. 71 Tim. vi. 8. 8 Prov. xxx. 8. 
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IV.—OUR BREAD 


Of this frugality and moderation we are ad- 
Hee cme ces monished in the word which accompanies the 
eat. prayer; for in saying our bread we ask the 
bread that is sufficient for our necessities—not what will go to 
gratify luxury. On the other hand we do not say our in the 
sense that we of ourselves and independently of God are able 
to procure it,—for do we not read in David: All expect of Thee 
that Thou give them food in season ; when Thou givest to them they 
shall gather up; when Thou openest Thy hand they shall all be 
filled with good ;1 and in another place: The eyes of all hope in 
Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them meat in due season®—but 
because it is necessary to us and is given to us by God, the Father 
of all, who in His providence feeds all living things. 


It is also called ours for this reason, that weare 
12.—Ours because : ; sek ee : 
acquired to acquire it legitimately and not by injustice, 
Pavey. fraud, or theft. What we procure by fraud and 
sin is not ours, but the property of others ; and very often calamity 
attends the acquisition or possession of it, or at least the loss of 
it ; whereas in the honest gains which the good acquire by labour 
there is much peace and great satisfaction, as the Prophet wit- 
nesses when he says: Because thou shalt eat the labours of thy 
hands : blessed art thou and tt shall be well with thee.* Indeed 
to those who endeavour to earn their living by honest labour, 
God promises to give proofs of His goodness in the following 
passage : The Lord will send forth a blessing upon thy store-houses 
and upon all the works of thy hands, and will bless thee.+ 
And not only do we ask of God to permit us to use what we 
have acquired by our industry and energy, with the help of His 
goodness—and what is truly called ours—but we also beg of 
Him a good disposition of heart enabling us to use wisely and 
prudently the goods we have honestly acquired. 


V.—OUR DAILY BREAD 


ald Hau, In the word daily is also implied the idea of 
2 daily suggests frugality and moderation, to which we referred 
frugality and a moment ago. We do not pray for delicacies 
moderation. yo : 5 : 

or varieties of food, but simply for that which is 

sufficient to satisfy the wants of nature ; hence those have reason 


UPS AC v27 eee See xliven ls: SeDSaCxK Vilepos * Deut. xxviii. 8. 
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to blush who, disdaining ordinary meat and drink, seek the 
rarest and choicest wines and viands. 

The same word daily is also a condemnation of those to 
whom Isaias addressed this dreadful warning: Woe to you that 
join house to house, and lay field to field, even to the end of the 
place ; shall you alone dwell in the midst of the earth ?1 Indeed 
the cupidity of such as these is insatiable ; and it is of them that 
Solomon has written: A covetous man shall not be satisfied with 
money ;* and to them also apply the words of the Apostle: They 
who would become rich fall into temptation and into the snare of 
the devil.* 

We also call it our daily bread, because we use it to recruit 
the vital powers which are daily diminished by the action of 
the natural heat of the system. 

Finally, another reason for the word daily is that it should 
be asked assiduously, so as thus to persevere in the practice of 
loving and serving God, and to be thoroughly convinced of the 
fact that our life and our salvation depend wholly on Him. 


VI.—GIVE US 


With regard to the words give us, what abundant 

a eicae aid matter do they not afford to enable the pastor 
toGod’sin- to exhort the faithful to honour and reverence 
Sa. «with -all piety and holiness the infinite power of 
God in whose hands are all things, and to detest the execrable 
ostentation of Satan when he said: To me all things are delivered 
and to whom I will I give them, will be obvious to everyone who 
remembers that it is due to God’s good pleasure alone that all 
things are dispensed, all things preserved, all things increased. 


But some one may say: Why impose on the rich 

15.—Eventherich the necessity of praying for their daily bread, 

ers ee seeing that they abound in all things? The 

necessity of thus praying is incumbent on them, 

not that they may obtain goods with which through God’s bounty 

they are already well supplied, but that they may not lose those 

which they already possess in abundance. This is why the 

Apostle writes: Let the rich not be high-minded nor trust 1m un- 

certain riches, but in the living God who giveth us abundantly all 
things to evyjoy.* 


1Is. v. 8 2 Eccles. v. 9. &r Tim. vi. 9. 4 1 Tim. vi. 17. 


cu 
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Another reason for the necessity of this petition is given by 
St. Chrysostom, and it is that we ought to ask not only that food 
may be given us, but also that it be held out to us by the hand 
of the Lord which communicates so salutary a virtue to our 
daily bread that the food is rendered profitable to the body, 
and the body at the same time serviceable to the soul. 


But why say Give us in the plural, instead of 

16.—Significance Give me? Because it is a part of Christian 
of the words charity not to be solicitous about oneself alone, 
but along with this to interest oneself in the 

welfare of one’s neighbour ; and, while attending to one’s own 
interests, not to forget those of others. Add to this that when 
blessings are bestowed by God on anyone, they are not given 
for this that he alone is to possess them, or enjoy them intem- 
perately, but in order that he may share his superfluities with 
others. For, as St. Basil and St. Ambrose tell us, “It is the 
bread of the hungry that thou detainest ; it is the clothes of the 
naked that thou lockest up; it is the redemption, the freedom, 


the money of the wretched that thou hidest under the 
ground.” 


VII.—THIS DAY 


The words ¢his day remind us all of our common 
*7-— Daily use fo indigence ; for who is there who, even though 
are Lord’s he does not hope to be able by his own efforts 

Say alone to secure for a length of time the neces- 
saries of life, yet is not confident that he will be able to find 
sufficient for at least one day ? And yet, God does not authorize 
even this much confidence on our part, since He has commanded 
us to ask of Him the food we need day by day,—a command 
based on this prime reason that we all stand in need of daily 
bread, and consequently each one must make daily use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

So much for the material bread which we eat and which 
nourishes and sustains the body ; which is common to the infidel 
as well as to the faithful, to the bad as well as to the good ; and 
which God in His admirable bounty bestows on all,—for He 


causeth His sun to rise on the good and on the bad, and raineth 
upon the just and the wunjusi.t 


1 Matt. v. 456 
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VIII.—OUR SPIRITUAL BREAD 


18.—Spiritua! /t now remains for us to speak of the spiritual 
bread is the bread which we also ask in the Fourth Petition, 
word of God. and by which we mean all that is required in this 
life for the safety and sanctification of the soul. And as there 
are different kinds of food by which to nourish and sustain the 
‘body, so in like manner there is more than one kind of food to 
maintain the life of the soul. 

(a) And first of all, the food of the soul is the word of God: 
Come, says Wisdom, eat my bread and drink the wine which I 
ave mingled for you.3 

And when God deprives men of the opportunity of hearing 
His word—as He is accustomed to do when sorely provoked by 
their crimes—the human race is then said to be afflicted with 
famine. Hence we read in Amos: J will send forth a famine into 
the land—not a famine of bread nor a thirst of water—but of hearing 
the word of God.? 

And as it is a certain indication of approaching death when 
men cannot take or retain food, so in like manner it is a 
strong indication of the likelihood of eternal reprobation when 
men either do not seek God’s word at all or when they hear it 
cannot bear it, but instead of this cast this impious cry in the 
face of God: Depart from us : we desire not the knowledge of Thy 
ways.* Now such precisely is the spiritual folly and blindness 
of those who, disregarding their lawful pastors, the Catholic 
bishops and priests, and cutting themselves off from the Holy 
Roman Church, have become the disciples of heretics who corrupt 
the word of God. 


Pe chet 9 ux (6) In the next place Christ our Lord is the 
“spiritual bread of the soul. Here is how He speaks of 
bread, Himself: I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven.* It is impossible to imagine the contentment and 
joy with which this bread fills devout souls, even in the midst 
of the sorest trials and troubles—witness the holy College of the 
Apostles, of whom we read that: They indeed went from the 
presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer reproach for the Name of Jesus Christ.s The Lives of the 
Saints are full of similar examples: while God Himself thus 
speaks of the interior delights of the just: To hum that over- 
cometh, I will give the hidden manna.’ 


1 Prov. ix. 5. 2 Amos viii. II. 8 Job xxi, 14. 4 John vi. 41. 
PrACtS\Y. .4z. STApoc, IL. D7. 
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_._. But it is principally in the Blessed Eucharist, 
agi eiiceed in which He is substantially contained, that 
Eucharist. Christ our Lord is our bread. Of this meffable 
pledge of His love which He left us, when about to return to 
His Father, He has said: He that eateth My flesh and drvinketh 
My blood, abideth in Me and I in him ;\ and: Take ye and eat: 
this is My body.2 On this subject the pastor will find all the 
material he requires in the chapter which treats of the nature 
and efficacy of this sacrament. 

And this bread is called our bread, because it is the food 
of the faithful alone, that is to say, of those who, uniting charity 
to faith, wash away the stains of their sins in the sacrament of 
Penance and, mindful that they are children of God, receive 
and adore this Divine Sacrament with all the holiness and 
veneration of which they are capable. 


21.—The Blessed here is a two-fold reason for calling this bread 
Eucharist our our daily bread. The first is that it is daily 
daily bread. = Offered to God in the Sacrifice of the Altar and 
given to those who seek it with piety and holiness; while 
the second is that we should receive it daily, or at least lead 
such a life as to be worthy, as far as in us lies, to receive it every 
day. 

Let those who hold the contrary and assert that they ought 
not to partake of this saving banquet of the soul unless at long 
intervals, listen to the words of St. Ambrose: “If it is a daily 
bread, why partake of it but once a year?” 


22.—The resultto 1 the explanation of this petition one of 

be left in the the points on which it will be necessary to 

hands of God. insist is, that when the faithful have honestly 
and to the best of their ability endeavoured to provide 
themselves with the necessaries of life, they should leave the 
result in the hands of God, and regulate their desires according 
to the will of Him Who shall not suffer the just to waver for 
ever—He will either grant what they ask, and in that case they 
obtain their wish ; or He will not grant it, in which case they 
have a sure proof that what God denies to the just would be 
neither useful nor salutary, since He is more solicitous regarding 
their salvation than they themselves. This is a point which 
the pastor may do well to enlarge, by setting forth the various 
arguments which are admirably arranged by St. Augustine in 
his epistle to Proba. 


1 John vi. 57. 2Matt. xxvi. 26. 
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In concluding his explanation of this petition, 

oii Ae the pastor will remind the rich not to forget 

fasten that they are to regard their wealth and riches 

as gifts of God and to reflect that all these 

blessings have been heaped on them for no other purpose than 

that they may share them with the needy ; and this is also the 

trend of what St. Paul says in his first Epistle to Timothy wherein 

the pastor may find abundant material by which to explain the 
subject clearly and with spiritual profit to the faithful. 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued 


5, THE FOURTH PETITION 


Q. What do we ask in the Fourth 
Petition : Give us this day our daily 
bread ? 

A. In the Fourth Petition we 
beg of God all that is daily necessary 
for soul and body. 


Q. What do we ask of God for 
our soul ? 


A. For our soul we ask of God the 
sustentation of our spiritual life, 
that is, we pray the Lord to give 
us His grace of which we stand in 
continual need. 

Q. How is the life of the soul 
nourished ? 

A. The life of the soul is nourished 
principally by the food of the word 
of God and by the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. 


Q. What do we ask of God for 
the body ? 


A. For the body we ask all that 
is necessary for the sustentation 
of our temporal life. 

Q. Why do we say: Give us this 
day our daily bread, rather than: 
Give us bread this day ? 


A. We say: Give us this day our 


daily bread, rather than: Give 
us bread this day, to exclude all 
desire of what is another’s; and 
hence we beg the Lord to help us in 
acquiring just and lawful gains, so 
that we may procure our main- 
tenance by our own toil and without 
theft or fraud. 


Q. Why do we say: Give us 
bread, and not: Give me bread ? 


A. We say: Give us, rather 
than, Give me, to remind us that as 
everything comes from God, so if 
He gives us His gifts in abundance 
He does it in order that we may 
share what we do not need with 
the poor. 


Q. Why do we add: Daily ? 


A. We add, Daily, because we 
should desire that which is ne- 
cessary to life, and not an abun- 
dance of food and other goods of the 
earth. 


Q. What more does Daily sig- 
nify in the Fourth Petition ? 


A. The word Daily, signifies that 
we should not be too solicitous re- 
garding the future, but that we 
should simply ask what we need at 
present. : 


‘FOURTH PETITION : GIVE US THIS DAY, ETC. I4I 


Centh Instruction on raver 


FOURTH PETITION: GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD 


AFTER having in the preceding petitions begged of God His own 
glory, our eternal welfare, and the accomplishment of the divine 
will, which of all things are the three most important for us, according 
to the words of Jesus Christ: Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of 
God and Hts justice and all these things shall be added unto you ; we 
now ask Him in the Fourth Petition for all that is necessary for the sus- 
tenance of our life. And as in our two-fold capacity of men and of 
Christians we have need of a two-fold sustenance—the one material 
for the life of the body, and the other spiritual for the life of the soul, 
we here ask both one and the other under the name of bread. 

And, in fact, we find that the bread which St. Luke calls daily, 
St. Matthew calls supersubstantial, to let us see that we do not ask 
for spiritual food alone, nor corporal food alone, but for both together. 
Hence it follows that the full sense of this petition is, that seeing 
ourselves so poor, so miserable, so bereft of all, both in the order of 
nature and in that of grace, and thus perceiving the continual need 
we have of succour and support both for soul and body, we turn each 
day to the Lord to implore His assistance, saying to Him: Give us 
this day our daily bread. 

We shall first consider this petition in its relation to corporal 
food. If our Lord teaches us to ask God for our bodily sustenance, 
it is consequently not forbidden to address Him for all the wants 
of the present life. Assuredly not ; but I beg you to observe in what 
terms, and with what moderation, with what detachment and with 
what confidence, He wishes us to do so. Every word of the petition 
deserves to be seriously studied becauses it comprises much and 
important instruction. 

In the first place we ask for bread only, that is to say, for those 
things we cannot dispense with, and without which life would be a bur- 
then, if not utterly insupportable ; such as food, clothes, house and like 
things of the utmost necessity. It is not, then, superfluity, and still 
less luxury or delicacies that we ought to desire and ask of God ; but 
simply what is necessary. We have no right, therefore, to complain 
if we are without a thousand things with which others abound, and 
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because of which they can live at their ease, and procure every comfort 
of life. So long as God grants us what we ask of Him, we ought to be 
satisfied—it is enough for us to have the wherewithal to satisfy 
our hunger and to clothe us: Having food and wherewith to be 
covered, with these we are content.1 This is what our Lord teaches us 
by making us ask only for bread. He wished thereby to inculcate 
sobriety, temperance, evangelical poverty which consists in detach- 
ment from things of earth. 

But how small is the number of those disposed to rest content 
with what is strictly necessary ; and consequently how few offer this 
petition with sincerity! The greater part are devoured by a burning 
desire of acquiring more and more, and of ever progressing and increas- 
ing in wealth and riches ; the more they have, the more they wish to 
have ; and always anxious and dissatisfied, they daily create for them- 
selves new wants and new necessities. Now, how in face of this can 
we say to God: Give us this day our daily bread—that is to say, what 
is necessary for us—if we are not satisfied with such a gift, if we despise 
it, and ever urge forward our desires and pretentions? I know that 
the desire of improving one’s position, or of bettering one’s condition, 
is not forbidden, provided it is kept within due bounds; but that 
inordinate cupidity by which so many allow themselves to be carried 
away is certainly contrary to this petition. 

In the second place, the bread we ask is called ours ; our bread. 
And why do we call it our bread, if we ask if from God as a gift of 
His liberality ? This word is used precisely to destroy in us that 
inordinate love of riches, which causes us to transgress at one time 
the duties of justice, and at another the duties of charity. It is to 
put us on our guard against these two extremes that our Lord 
makes us ask for our bread. 

By calling it ours we are, in the first place, reminded that we ought 
to be content with that bread which lawfully belongs to us, and never 
to lay hands on that which belongs to another ; that we are to procure 
our sustenance by honest and lawful means, and not by sharp practice, 
theft, injustice, or fraud. By calling it ours we are reminded, in the 
second place, that the bread given us by God does not so strictly 
belong to anyone, as to prevent it being common to others as well, 
when necessity requires it, and our means permit us to share it; for 
according to the intentions of God who is the common Father of 
all, and according to the laws of charity, that bread which some 
possess in abundance ought to be devoted to the sustenance of others 
who have it not, so that all may be provided for and supported accord- 


11 Tim. vi. 8. 
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ing to their needs. And therefore does our Lord make us ask this 
bread, not only for ourselves but also for others, by saying, Give us, 
and not Give me, thus letting us see that we ought to regard the wants 
of others as our own, and share our bread with them. 

But if all this is true, how account for the fact that certain 
Christians dare address this petition to God! I refer to such as are 
sordidly avaricious, misers, usurers, and consequently hard-hearted, 
pitiless, insensible to the miseries of their neighbour. 

Is not this very petition a direct condemnation of such as these, 
For while they beg of God bread for themselves and for others, they 
are all the time unjustly appropriating or retaining what belongs to 
others, and eating bread which is not their own ; and they are allow- 
ing the poor and needy to languish and perish of hunger and want, 
contrary to the designs of Providence, who has made them wealthy 
in order that they might be the dispensers of His bounty and the 
staff of the wretched. But sufficient regarding this point; let us 
proceed. 

In the third place, the bread which we ask is called daily, and 
we ask it only for the present day: Give us this day our daily bread. 
Now, why this? Why request only as much as is sufficient for our 
sustenance during the course of a single day and without taking any 
thought of the future? These words also have not been inserted 
by chance or at haphazard. 

Jesus Christ wished, first of all, to remind us that life is short, 
and that it lasts little more than a day in comparison with that which 
awaits us in eternity ; that consequently we ought not to look too far 
into the future nor load ourselves with concerns and embarrassments 
as if we were to remain for ever on this earth, or had to live here for 
many centuries ; but that we ought always to look on ourselves as 
wayfarers, strangers, and pilgrims, to keep our heart detached from 
the things of earth, and to be content with little. A traveller, who is 
returning to his own country, is but little concerned if he is rudely 
treated at the resting places along the way, because he knows his stay 
there will be but short. 

Secondly, He wishes to teach us that we ought to have recourse 
to the goodness of God each day, and every day to present our sup~ 
plications to Him anew, confess our indigence, and acknowledge that 
it is to Him we owe each new day. 

Lastly, He wished to teach us not to be too solicitous and anxious 
about the future, but to rely with unstinted confidence on God's 
Providence, which will never fail us, if we only act towards Him like 
children towards their father. A young child is incapable of pro- 
curing anything for itself, and it has need of food every day ; but, 
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knowing that it has a tender, compassionate and loving father, it 
trusts itself to his hands with all certainty, it goes to him for bread 
when it feels hungry, and it never has the slightest fear that the morrow 
will fail it. Such ought to be our dispositions towards God Jesus 
Christ tells us not to’ be anxious or worried by apprehensions as to 
whether we shall have wherewith to-morrow to eat, drink, and cloth 
ourselves, but to trust completely to Him who, as He has so lovingly 
provided for our needs in the past, and as He provides for the present, 
so also will He provide for the future. 

This does not mean that our Saviour wished to forbid all care and 
anxiety about the future. It is one thing to think about the future, 
and quite another to be troubled and uneasy about it—they are two 
very different things. To take measures for the future, to forestall 
future needs that are likely to arise, is nothing more than a wise and 
praiseworthy act of prudence which God does not condemn ; on the 
contrary, He condemns the improvidence of those who spend their 
all without rule or measure, thoughtlessly wasting in a single day 
what should suffice for an entire week, especially if they are the heads 
of houses who have duties not only to themselves but also to their 
families. It is not the thought of the future, then, nor the prudent 
and economic management of our goods that God censures ; what He 
condemns is that torment, uneasiness, anxiety, which makes us cling 
with too great care and avarice to what we have, under the pretext 
of some imaginary necessity ; or seek with excessive solicitude what 
we have not. This uneasiness is always a defect, because it arises 
from want of faith and of confidence in God, because it is due to this 
that we depend solely on ourselves, on our own endeavours, and not 
on God ; and finally, because it is the source of other serious disorders, 
and especially because it prevents us from serving God and attending 
to the care of our soul, by withdrawing our mind and heart from the 
most important practices of a Christian life, with the result that we 
are solicitous about this life alone, and never cast a thought on leading 
a good and holy life. 

If, therefore, when you ask of God bread for the present day, He 
deigns to give it to you for to-morrow also, for a week, or for a month, 
be grateful and thankful to Him, and do not squander His gifts. Use 
them economically on yourself, keep a part of them in reserve for 
your own wants and for those of your family, and give a part also to 
the poor, for this is the best means to secure the blessing of heaven. 
If, on the contrary, God grants barely what you ask, and gives you 
simply what is necessary for each day, without any apparent resource 
for the morrow, even in this extremity you cannot, without offending 

“God, abandon yourself up to vexation, uneasiness, and diffidence. 
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By all means, therefore, strive to secure the bread you need, and take 
the proper steps towards that end, but do so with calm and tranquil 
spirit ; for the uneasiness of which we speak, in addition to being 
injurious to God, is also completely useless, since, as Christ tells us, 
we cannot with all our efforts add a single cubit to our stature. 

Now here exactly we have the great truth taught us in the 
present petition : namely, the dominion of God and his influence over 
all the affairs of this world. Doubtless, we do not find that the 
Lord sends us bread by hands of Angels, or that He makes it fall 
from heaven, as the manna that He rained down on the Jews ; yet 
Jesus Christ wishes us to have recourse to Him so as to secure our 
food. We must, then, acknowledge that from wheresoever or by 
whatsoever means the succours necessary to life reach us, it is from 
God that we always receive them ; that everything is daily provided 
for us by His command or disposition ; that all our efforts would be vain 
if divine Providence did not accompany us at every step we take; 
in fine, that everything we possess is the gift of His most precious 
generosity. And since such is the case, we must not attribute to 
our knowledge, or to our care and diligence, the bread we eat 
or the goods we possess, but must acknowledge that all is due 
to the liberality of God. For if we could regard it as due to ourselves 
alone, Jesus Christ would not have told us to present ourselves before 
God as famishing mendicants to ask Him for our bread. True it is 
that we must labour and make use of the lawful means which Provi- 
dence has given us to supply our wants, since to neglect these would 
be to tempt God and demand miracles of Him’; but as these means 
would be worthless without His concurrence and assistance—it 
follows that we are ever indebted to Him for our bread. 

This truth being once accurately grasped, there is no longer 
any room for error regarding the import of this petition, in connexion 
with which, however, two classes of persons—the rich and the poor— 
might be inclined to draw a false conclusion. 

The poor, for instance, may say: If it pertain to God alone to 
give us bread, it will consequently be useless for us to labour and toil 
all day long to earn it ; it will suffice to ask it of God. By no means 
—this would be an act of rash presumption. Although you have to 
ask it of God, you must not on that account dispense yourself from 
toiling and labouring for it. But, you may urge, if I toil and labour 
for it, where is the use of asking God for it? On the contrary, this 
is the very reason you ought to ask it of Him ; for if you do not do 
so, your labour and toil may prove in vain. Thus when we ask God 
to give us our bread we do not dream of asking Him to feed us 
miraculously and without toil on our part, but simply that He may 
deign to bless our efforts ; and by this very fact we acknowledge that 
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however much we may do to win our bread we cannot succeed if God 
in His generosity does not render our efforts fruitful. 

The rich, on the other hand, may come to imagine that it is idle 
for them to offer this petition. They have an abundance of every- 
thing. They are supplied with all things necessary, not only for a 
few days, but for months, for years, even for their whole life ; therefore 
what need have they to ask God for their daily bread ? This is equally 
erroneous ; for are the rich masters of their goods to such an extent 
that these are totally exempt from the dominion of God? Can He 
not, when He pleases, despoil them of their goods and reduce them 
to beggary ? How many families formerly flourishing are to-day 
reduced to poverty and left destitute of all resources? Ah! truly 
there is no real master but God ; and He it is who disposes of all things 
at will. The rich, then, no less than the poor, have need to address 
this petition to God; they also must consider themselves as poor 
and needy in His sight, and beg Him to preserve their bread to them 
—or rather to give it to them, since in truth He gives it to them as 
often as He preserves it for them. 

I shall now point out the just conclusions to be drawn from this 
great truth that all our bread comes from God. They are chiefly two: 

The first is to thank God sincerely every day of our lives for the 
goods He grants us, and thus to acknowledge Him as our benefactor, 
This is a matter of strict duty, but a duty only too often neglected. 
For we enjoy His favours day after day, we enjoy them without 
acknowledging them, without ever casting a single glance of gratitude 
and affection towards the sovereign Giver of all good gifts. When 
we rise content and satisfied from table, what thanks do we ever 
think of offering to God? Is it to be wondered at, then, if after 
this our affairs do not prosper ? It is precisely our ingratitude that 
dries up the fountain of God’s blessings, especially if we have been 
singularly favoured by Him, if He has treated us in times past more 
generously than many others, who though more deserving perhaps 
than we, yet can scarcely find a miserable morsel of bread to support 
life. 

The second consequence—one none the less legitimate—is this : 
If our bread comes from God, the best means of succeeding even in 
temporal affairs, is to be on good terms with Him and to count more 
on His help than on all things else. How pitiable is the condition 
of those who in their urgent needs turn now to one side, now to another, 
without ever casting a thought on God, as if they could do everything 
without Him; and who even remain His enemies with sin on their 
souls, and continue to provoke Him by new offences! What a fatal 
imprudence! Begin always with God, who can ensure success even 
in the most desperate straits; implore His help, show yourself His 
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friend ; and of that time which you devote wholly to your work, 
spend some portion in prayer, in preparation for the sacraments, in 
visiting churches, in exercises of piety ; and by these means you will 
be more successful in your undertakings, and you will receive your 
bread in greater abundance. This is the salutary advice I have to 
offer you ; or rather not I, but Jesus Christ Himself, who says to you: 
Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and His justice and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 

It cannot, however, be denied that God sometimes permits those 
who are dearest to Him to remain in want of their daily bread, whilst 
the wicked abound in the world’s goods. But this is only an exception 
which God makes to His own rule for higher motives. He sometimes 
allows the good to suffer and the wicked to prosper in order to show us 
that all does not end here below, and that there is another life ; and 

“He acts thus for the greater good of pious souls, since by this means 
He tries their faith and patience, and gives them an occasion of ex- 
piating their sins ; and finally leads them to a higher degree of glory. 
But this exception is so rare, that the Prophet David could declare: 
I have not seen the just forsaken nor hts seed seeking bread.+ 

In this connexion you should recall to mind what I told you on 
other occasions: that every request for temporal blessings, however 
just and reasonable it may be, is always conditional, and ever sub- 
ordinate to the great end of our salvation. Thus, when we ask God 
for our corporal sustenance, we not only protest that we are content 
with what is necessary, that we desire bread alone, that we only wish 
what will suffice during the course of the day, and this without un- 
easiness or anxiety regarding the future, and with firm confidence 
regarding the day that is to come ; but, furthermore, that we always ask 
this bread on the condition that it is useful and salutary, and that we 
are ready, in case of refusal, to bear the privation of it. The sprit of 
the Gospel consists not only in detaching us from everything, even from 
what is superfluous and pleasing to us, but also in rising superior to 
all that the world considers most indispensable. Those who are 
imbued with this spirit, will receive from God abundant graces enabling 
them to support with patience and resignation the most trying tests 
of the present life. Indeed it matters little to the good Christian 
whether he dies one death rather than another—provided he dies in 
the Lord, any kind of death will be a happy one to him. 

The only bread of which we cannot be deprived, except through 
our own fault, is our spiritual bread, the bread of the soul, which we 
also ask in this petition ; and of this bread I shall speak in our next 


instruction. 
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Eleventh Wnstruction on Wraper 


THE FOURTH PETITION—Continued 


WE saw in our last instruction the import of the Fourth Petition, 
Give us this day our daily bread, in as far so it relates to our corporal 
sustenance. But, as I remarked in the beginning, corporal food is 
not the only, nor the principal thing we ask under the name of bread. 
What we principally ask is that spiritual food, which is intended to 
preserve the life of the soul. 

For, if we have need of material nourishment to sustain this 
body which must perish one day or another, how much greater need 
have we of spiritual nourishment to feed the soul which is destined 
to live for ever, and to preserve it from death,—not indeed from 
natural death, since it cannot die such a death—but from that death 
which is infinitely worse and which consists in the loss of the grace 
of God, of its last end, and of its eternal salvation ! 

Devote all your efforts, our Lord said to His disciples, and in 
their persons to us all, to secure not that food which must perish 
with the body, but that whose effects will remain for all eternity : 
Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth 
unto life everlasting. And to the crowds that were gathered around 
Him He said on another occasion: You eagerly run after Me because 
you have seen Me miraculously multiply the five loaves; but there 
is another bread for which you ought to be much more anxious and 
solicitous,—thus alluding to the bread that nourishes the soul. 

Now what are we to understand by this bread of the soul which 
we implore in this petition ? All that can sustain the soul, and give 
it strength and vigour to resist sin and continue in the grace of God, 
which is the true life of the soul. And as there are various kinds of 
food to nourish the body, so there are also many species of spiritual 
food destined to nourish the soul. 

The food of the soul is first of all the word which comes from the 
mouth of God, that is, which God announces by the mouth of His 
ministers, as Jesus Christ Himself declares: Not in bread alone doth 
man live, but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God ,? for 
instance, sermons, instructions, the reading of pious books. These are 
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the means which, in the ordinary course of His providence, God makes 
usc of for our conversion and salvation, and to accomplish in us the 
most marvellous changes. To the preaching of the Apostles God 
attached the conversion of the infidels, to that of St. Ambrose the 
conversion of St. Augustine; and how many great sinners are there 
now in heaven who, thanks to this same means, became models of 
compunction and penance, and reached an eminent degree of 
sanctity ! . 

This divine word by its lights, by its maxims, and above all by the 
supernatural helps which usually accompany it, possesses the virtue of 
moving us, enlightening us, softening us, and of bringing forth in us 
sincere fruits of conversion and holy fervour ; and therefore, in Sacred 
Scripture, it is compared to seed, to the dew, to rain fertilizing the 
earth ; and is even called spirit and life by our Lord Himself: The 
words I have spoken to you are spirit and life. 

In addition to God’s Word, we must also, and with even still 
greater reason, call the bread of the soul that interior operation of 
divine grace, without which the voice of the preacher would but vainly 
strike the ear, but which may reach the soul by various other channels, 
and principally by prayer. 

I here refer to those divine inspirations and to all those helps of 
grace, called actual, which dispel the darkness of our understanding 
by their opportune lights, and fortify the weakness of our will with 
pious affections. Without the assistance of this divine light, how 
could we know what we ought to do—or what we ought to avoid ? 
How could we discover the dangers that threaten our salvation, the 
seductions and vanities of the world, and the importance of things 
spiritual and eternal? We are so blind that, according to the saying 
of the Apostle, we are of ourselves incapable of conceiving even a 
single good thought! And if these lights are not accompanied by 
those pious interior emotions which inflame the heart and lift it out 
of that state of coldness and torpor which is so natural to it, how can 
we, even with all these lights, avoid evil, efficaciously desire good, 
and successfully carry it into execution ? 

It is the influence of this divine grace, then, that constitutes 
the greatest force of the soul which otherwise would remain arid like 
land without water: My soul 4s as earth without water to Thee. From 
this grace proceeds all good-will ; from it, too, come holy resolutions 
and all the virtuous and salutary works which serve as a preparation 
and source of merit for the happiness of heaven. 

Another bread of the soul is the Sacraments, instituted by Christ 
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to communicate to us the merits of His passion and death, to infuse 
into us the habits of Faith, Hope, and Charity, to restore us lost 
justice, to increase it more and more in us—in a word, to prepare an 
opportune remedy for all our spiritual maladies. These Sacraments, 
according to the words of Isaias, are mysterious fountains gushing 
forth from the wounds of our divine Saviour, and fertilizing the sterile 
and sandy soil of our souls: You shall draw waters with joy out of the 
Saviour’s fountains.* 

_ Among all the Sacraments, however, the bread par excellence is 
the august Sacrament of the Altar, in which Jesus Christ gives us 
His most sacred Body and Blood as the nourishment of our souls. 
He even gives them precisely under the form of food and drink, to 
show us that as bread nourishes the body, so this Eucharistic bread 
nourishes the soul and is miraculously multiplied daily on our altars 
to nourish and satisfy those souls that hunger and thirst after it. 

According to the idea of the Fathers it is of this food that we 
are principally to understand the bread we ask in the Fourth Petition, 
and they base their opinion on the word supersubstantial, which is 
added by St. Matthew: Give us this day our supersubstantial bread, 
that is to say, the divine bread which surpasses every created sub- 
stance—a word applicable to no other bread than the Eucharistic 
bread. And how in fact can this be doubted, since Christ clearly 
affirms it by saying of Himself: I am the true bread of life, the living 
bread come down from heaven. 

The union of all these things, then, makes up that spiritual bread 
which we desire and ask of God when we say: Give us this day our 
daily bread. 

But why ask such bread of God? Do we not possess it already ? 
The word of God is abundantly dispensed among us everywhere ; 
the Sacraments are always at our disposal; the tribunal of penance 
is open at all hours ; the Eucharistic Table is always prepared ; and, 
according to the teaching of theologians, the aids of divine grace are 
often imparted to us by God Himself, even before we have solicited 
them. What need can there be, then, for asking this bread ? 

All this is true ; but cannot God, in punishment of our ingratitude 
and infidelity and of the defective use we make of His gifts, deprive 
us of this food and give it to others, according to the fearful saying : 
The Kingdom of God shall be taken from you and shall be given toa 
nation yielding the fruits thereof ® ? 

This threat has been verified only too often in the case of many 
peoples from whom God, in punishment of their sins, has withdrawn 
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His preaching, the light of His Gospel, and all the aids and conso- 
lations of religion, transferring them to other peoples more docile 
and less ungrateful. Ancient and modern history furnishes sufficient 
evidence on this point. But this threat is also verified in a particular 
way in the case all those indolent and negligent Christians whom 
God, in His just judgment, permits to acquire a fatal distaste of every 
salutary spiritual nourishment. 

And here is how this mystery is accomplished. Yn spite of the 
repeated invitations given by God, you wander away ever more and 
more from His divine word, from the Sacraments, from prayer, from 
His house ; and precisely in this way you go on daily adding sin to sin, 
and daily going from bad to worse, until God in His anger says: Have 
not your neglect and estrangement been your own fault hitherto, 
have they not been the choice of your free will alone ? Henceforward 
keep them as your punishment ; I leave you to yourself, and you shall 
hold all spiritual assistance in such horror and disgust that you will 
never again approach the pulpit or place of Christian instruction to 
be enlightened and touched with holy thoughts and pious affections ; 
nor to the tribunal of penance to be stirred to conversion and cleansed 
from your sins ; nor to the foot of the altar there to implore of God light, 
piety, holy affections. All these means shall be the spiritual food of 
others, but no longer yours—for you no dew of grace shall any longer 
fall ; for you no lights, no remorse, no holy thoughts, no pious affections. 
A terrible chastisement this !—a chastisement silent, inexorable, and 
worse than all others, since it deprives us of every means of salvation— 
but a chastisement again and again visibly verified in the case of many 
and many a Christian, and, what is still more dreadful, unfelt and 
undreamt of by those whom it strikes; for as they judge only by 
outward appearances, they see no chastisements but those that are 
visible and touch them visibly in their goods, their health, or their 
life. These latter sometimes stir them up, and make them recognize 
therein the omnipotent hand of the Lord ; but punishments that are 
interior, spiritual, invisible, such as blindness of the understanding, 
hardness of heart, insensibility of soul, and—to confine myseif to 
my subject—weariness, disgust, and distaste of all spiritual food— 
such punishments make no impression, although in reality they are 
the most formidable that divine justice can inflict. 

In order not to fall into so grave a misfortune, you plainly see 
how important it is to address this petition to God, and ardently to 
beseech Him to deign to dispose our hearts in such a way as never 
to become unworthy or undeserving of that divine food, which is the 
life of the soul ; and consequently to implore Him that we may ever 
be instructed by Him in the words of eternal life, ever strengthened 
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and invigorated by His grace, ever renewed and sanctified by the 
fruitful use of His Sacraments. 

The importance of all these things may be gathered from the very 
terms of this prayer. In the first place it is indicated to us by 
the word bread, to show us that these foods are no less necessary for 
the preservation of the life of the soul, than material bread for the life 
of the body. Food is so necessary to corporal life that its place 
cannot be supplied in any way. One can indeed live without riches, 
without clothes, without house; but without food no one can live. 
It isthe same with the soul, which cannot live without the frequent 
and holy use of the Sacraments, and without the aid of Christian 
instruction and heavenly graces. 

Moreover, this spiritual bread is called ours, not because we are 
owners of it, but because we have need of it ; ours, because we can ask 
it of God as a thing to which we have a right in virtue of the promise 
He has been pleased to make us; ours, also, because applicable to us 
alone, thus differing from ordinary bread which we have in common 
with the brute beast. 

Finally, it is called daily, because as the body needs food every 
day, so also does the soul. By this I do not mean to say that all the 
foods referred to are of absolute necessity every day. If we except 
the grace of God, of which we have need at every hour and every 
moment, no one can say there is daily need of sermons and of sacra- 
ments ; but the word daily shows us at least how very necessary is 
the frequent use of this food. 

Even the body, absolutely speaking, can live for some days 
without eating, although with great difficulty ; but it loses its strength, 
grows weaker and weaker, wastes away ; and if deprived of all food 
for a long time, it finally dies. Exactly the same thing happens with 
regard to the soul. To preserve the life of the soul, it is not absolutely 
necessary every day to attend sermons and religious instructions, 
to meditate on some great truth and read some spiritual book, to 
go to Confession and Holy Communion; but I do say that we 
ought tu employ these means as often as the needs of the soul demand ; 
that the needs of the soul call for their assiduous and frequent use ; 
that their omission for a long time, or the habitual neglect of them, 
is never unattended with serious loss, especially if we are subject to 
many temptations, if we are dominated by some violent passion or 
evil habit, which has taken deep root in us, and which forcibly inclines 
us to what is wrong or leads us to frequent falls ; and finally, that not 
to go back, but to make new progress in the way of salvation, it is 


necessary to repair our powers and renew them by the frequent use 
of spiritual food. 
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And now a few words regarding the dispositions with which we 
ought to address this petition to God, if we hope to:do so in a Christian 
manner. - 

We ought, first, to make it with an ardent desire of obtaining 
from Him that bread which is to nourish and strengthen our souls. 
When we ask of God our corporal food and the things pertaining to 
this life, assuredly we do not fall short in desiring them, and we pray 
with fervour, because we are fully sensible of our material wants: 
but we ought to be much more alive to the wants of the soul, since it 
is infinitely more precious than the body. Oh! if you could feel this 
spiritual poverty in the same way as you feel your bodily poverty! 
If you but rightly grasped the excellence and value of this spiritual 
bread, and the great need you have of it! Jf thou didst but know 
the gift of God, ! would say to you as Jesus Christ said to the Samaritan, 
you would not be so indifferent in this respect, but on the contrary, 
many and incessant would be the supplications you would pour forth 
to God to obtain it continually from His goodness. 

But this is not enough: To the desire of obtaining this bread, 
this real and sincere desire, we must add zeal in endeavouring to 
have applied to our souls that food which God holds out to us, in 
profiting by it and in using it aright for the nourishment and consolation 
of our souls. And as our co-operation is necessary with regard to the 
material food we beg of God, it is certainly none the less with regard 


to our spiritual food. 
What in fact does it avail to ask of God the bread of His divine 


word, if you do not take the least trouble to hear it when an oppor- 
tunity arises, or if you listen to it indifferently and without deriving 
any perceptible advantage in the way of enlightenment and practical 
direction for the reform and improvement of your life and conduct ? 

Of what avail is it to ask of God the bread of His divine grace, 
if you are deaf to its interior whispers and admonitions, if you regard 
it as too heavy a burden to make use of the means God requires of 
you to communicate it to you, that is to say, prayer, good works, 
faithful correspondence ? In fine, of what avail is it to beg of God 
the bread of the Sacraments, if at the same time you keep far away 
from them for months and even years, as if you were excommunicated, 
scarcely perhaps bringing yourself to approach them at Easter, or 
even if you do receive them from time to time, doing so with such 
imperfect dispositions that you but stain your soul still more instead 
of purifying it. 

Do you clearly understand now? If your petition is not to be 
in vain, prove by your conduct and your actions that you really 
hunger after the divine food which you beg of God in this petition. 
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Listen with eagerness to the divine word, read it, meditate on 
it. A single sermon, a single truth, properly grasped can change you 
into a new man. 

Correspond submissively and promptly to the divine inspirations ; 
and do not allow them to fall fruitlessly, for each one of them can 
become the principle of your salvation. 

Devoutly frequent the Sacraments, those living and immediate 
fountains of justice and holiness; and above all the holy Eucharist, 
that most efficacious remedy which God has set up in His Church to 
cure us of that internal fever which leads to eternal death. Of this 
bread it is written, says St. Ambrose, that all who stand aloof from 
it shall perish. ¢ 

To conclude: The more we show ourselves to be anxious and 
eager for this divine and manifold food, the more capable shall we be 
of receiving it, and the more abundantly will God communicate it to 
our souls, verifying exactly thereby the words of our Lord: Blessed 
ave they that hunger and thirst after justice for they shall have thetr fill.+ 
They shall have their fill in life, they shall have their fill in death, 
with that perfect satiety which consists in the enjoyment of God, 
who after having here below been in various ways the food oi our 
souls will one day be our perfect joy in heaven. 


Matt. v. Ga 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FIFTH PETITION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


THE RoMAN CATEcHISM (ParT IV) 
FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES 


1.—Christ’s Pas- THERE are many things that go to show that the 

Se ees infinite power of God is accompanied by equally 

ness to God’s infinite wisdom and goodness—cast our eyes, 

loveforus. turn our thoughts, where we will, we find our- 
selves face to face with unmistakable tokens of His omni- 
potent power and goodness. Nevertheless, there is assuredly 
nothing that so eloquently proclaims His immense love and 
boundless charity towards us as the ineffable mystery of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, whence springs forth that inexhaustible 
fountain to wash away the stains of sin from which we earnestly 
beg to be cleansed and purified through the goodness and help 
of God, when we say to Him: Forgive us our trespasses. 


DTS petition This petition contains to a certain extent a 

" asummary of SUMmary of all the benefits with which the 
all the bene- human race has been enriched by Jesus Christ. 
fits conferred e : 
by Jesus Such was the prophecy of Isaias when he said : 

Christ: The tniquity of the house of Jacob shall be forgiven 
and this ts all the frut, that the sin thereof should be taken away ;} 
and it is also indicated by David when he proclaims those 
blessed who have succeeded in partaking of that salutary fruit : 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven.* 

, The pastor, therefore, will take great care to examine and 
explain diligently and accurately the import of a petition which 
is evidently of so much importance towards the attainment of 
eternal life. 


Inthe Fifth Petition we enter on a new order of 

oO Nealiadaaaaale ;, prayer: hitherto we have been asking not only 

and the pre- spiritual and eternal blessings, but also the 

viouspetitions. Derishable goods and necessities of this life ; 

whereas we now pray to be delivered from all evils, both of 
soul and body, both of this life and of the life to come. 


1Is, xxvii. 9. 2 Ps. xxxi, 1, 
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And since to obtain what we ask we must pray as we ought, 
it will be necessary to dwell on the dispositions required in those 
who desire to address this prayer to God. 


I.—THE FIRST DISPOSITION—REPENTANCE 


4.—Sorrow for sin The pastor, then, will remind his flock that he 

together with who desires to approach God in this petition, 

genie of must first acknowledge his sins; then feel com- 

God. punction and sorrow for them; and finally be 
thoroughly convinced that God is willing to pardon all sinners, 
provided they are thus disposed and prepared. Were this not 
borne in mind, the bitter remembrance and acknowledgment of 
one’s sins might easily lead to those feelings of despair that seized 
upon the souls of Cain and Judas, who only saw in God an 
avenger anda punisher of crime—not a merciful and gracious 
Lord. 

In this petition, therefore, we ought to be so disposed that, 
while acknowledging our sins with sincere sorrow, we may 
fly to God as to a loving father, not a severe judge, imploring 
Him to deal with us, not according to His justice, but according 
to His great mercy. 


5.—Scripture Now we shall have little difficulty in bringing 
Pais pase ourselves to acknowledge our sins, if we but 
ready to par- listen to God Himself advising and admonish- 
goa us. ing us in Sacred Scripture: Thus we read 
in the Prophet David: They are all gone aside; they are 
become unprofitable together ; there is none that doth good, no 
not one.t Solomon speaks in the same strain: There is no just 
man upon earth, that doth good and sinneth not ;* and again: 
Who can say: My heart ts clean, I am pure from sin ?% While 
to deter men from pride St. John has written: If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.4 
The Prophet Jeremias thus writes : Thou hast said: I am without 
sin; I am innocent ; and therefore let Thy anger be turned away 
from me. Behold I will contend with thee in judgment, because 
thou hast said: I have not sinned.5 
The feelings of all these are confirmed by the same Christ 
our Lord who had already pronounced them through their 
lips. This He does in formulating this petition in which 
He commands us to acknowledge our sins; and that this is 
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so we learn from the Council of Milevis, which forbids us to 
interpret the petition in any other way. ‘‘ It hath pleased the 
Council that whosoever will have it that the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Forgive us our trespasses, are not uttered by the just in 
sincerity, but merely through humility, let him be anathema.”’ 
How indeed could we tolerate a man who, even in his prayers, 
should lie, and this not merely to men but to God—saying with 
his lips that he desires to be forgiven, while all the time he says 
in his heart that he has no sins that need to be forgiven ? 


In making this necessary acknowledgment of 
our sins, it is by no means enough to recall them 
lightly : the remembrance of them must be 
bitter, it must touch the heart, pierce the soul, and inspire pro- 
found sorrow. Hence the pastor should bestow great attention 
on this point, so as to convince his flock that they must not only 
recognize their sins and iniquities, but must also remember 
them with pain and sorrow; so that, truly contrite of heart, 
they may go before God their Father and humbly implore 
Him to pluck from their souls the keen stings of sin that 
abide therein. 

He will not, however, rest satisfied with merely depicting 
before the eyes of his flock the filthiness of sin, but he will also 
dwell on the unworthiness and baseness of man, who, though 
nothing but corruption and rottenness, yet dares to outrage 
the incomprehensible Majesty, the ineffable dignity of God— 
that God who has created us, redeemed us, and enriched us with 
countless precious blessings. 


6.—Heartfelt sor- 
row requisite. 


7.—The tyranny And for what? Only for this, that separating 

exercised by Ourselves off from God, our Father, the supreme 

Satan over : 

thesoulinsin. good, we may go and dedicate ourselves to the 
devil and to the most wretched of all slavery, for nothing 
else than the base reward of sin. It is impossible to describe 
how cruelly the devil tyrannizes over the souls of those who, 
casting off the gentle yoke of the Lord and breaking the sweet 
bonds of love that bind the soul to God, our Father, hand 
themselves over to their bitter enemy, who, because of this 
fact, is called in Sacred Scripture, the prince and ruler of the 
world ; the prince of darkness ;1 and king over all the children of 
pride.2 Truly to those thus oppressed by the tyranny of the 
devil apply the words of Isaias: O Lord, our God, other lords 


beside Thee have had dominion over us. 


1 Eph. vi.12. 2 Job. xli. 25. 3 Is. xxvi. 13. 
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... And if the memory of the violated covenant of 
8—The evils 
brought on love does not move us, let us at least be moved 
the sou’ wy at the sight of the calamities and miseries into 
less. which sin plunges us—for through sin is violated 
the sanctity of the soul which, as we know, is the spouse of 
Christ ; through sin the temple of the Lord is profaned (and 
against those who violate God’s temple the Apostle thus 
inveighs : If any man violate the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy +). 

Countless indeed are the evils brought on mankind by sin, 
that almost infinite pest to which David thus refers : There 1s no 
health in my flesh because of Thy wrath ; there 1s no peace for my 
bones because of my sins. In these words he indicates the rav- 
ages of this plague and confesses that no part of his frame had 
been left unmolested by the pestilential action of sin, the poison 
of which had penetrated his very bones; thatis, had infected 
his understanding and will, which are the noblest parts of the 
soul. Sacred Scripture paints this wide-spread pest when it 
refers to sinners as the lame, the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the 
paralysed. 

But in addition to the grief which David experienced at 
the thought of the wickedness of his sins, he was stricken by 
still sorer anguish at the sight of God’s anger which he was con- 
scious of having provoked by them. For the wicked are ever at 
war with God, who is offended beyond all belief by their crimes : 
Wrath and indignation, says St. Paul, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doth evil.s True indeed the sinful act 
is transient and passes away; but the sin itself remains both as 
to the stain it causes and the debt of punishment it involves; 
and the wrath of God hangs over it, following it as the shadow 
follows the body. 


Bea. aoiel wc himself pierced by these tormenting 
of repent- thoughts, David was moved to sue for pardon of 
aes his sins. Let the pastor, therefore, bring under 

the notice of his flock the example of the Psalmist’s repentance 

and let him describe the thoughts of his heart as recorded in 
the Fiftieth Psalm, in order that, in imitation of the Prophet, 
the faithful may learn how to be truly sorry, that is, how to do 
true penance and to cherish the hope of pardon. 

The immense utility of this method of learning to grieve for 
our sins is shown by the words which God Himself declares to 
us through the mouth of Jeremiah, who, when exhorting the 
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Israelites to repentance, recommends them to ponder well on the 
evils that follow in the train of sin: Know thou, he says, and see 
that 1t 1s an evil and a bitter thing for thee to have left the Lord 
thy God, and that My fear is not with thee, saith the Lord God of 
hosts.+ 
Those who fail in this indispensable sense of acknowledg- 
ment and sorrow are characterised by the Prophets Isaias, Ezechiel 
-and Zachary, as having a hard heart, a stony heart, a heart of 
adamant ; for, like stone, they are softened by no sorrow, and 
endowed with no sense of life, that is, no salutary recognition 
of their real position... - 


II.—SECOND DISPOSITION—CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


10.—Motives for But lest terrified by the sight of their sins, the 

hope. faithful should be led to despair of being able to 
obtain pardon of them, the pastor will encourage them to hope 
by the following considerations :— 

(a) That Christ our Lord has given to His Church the 
power of remitting sins, as is declared in one of the articles of 
the Creed ; 

(6) And that in this petition He clearly shows us the extent 
of the goodness and liberality of God towards mankind ; for if 
He were not always ready and willing to forgive those who 
do penance, He would never have prescribed the petition: 
Forgive us our trespasses. We should, therefore, firmly hold 
that having ordered us to implore His mercy in these terms 
He will never fail tosbestow it on us. In this petition, then, 
is assuredly implied the understanding that God is so disposed 
towards man as to be ready and willing to pardon those who 


truly repent. 


- ee (c) Though it is against God we sin by our 
es , peed disobedience—a God the order of whose wisdom 
perder we disturb as far as in us lies—a God whom 
we offend and outrage by word and deed—but at the same 
time a God who is our most loving Father, who has the 
power to pardon all our errors, and who not only has declared 
that He has the will to do this, but even obliges us to seek 
for pardon and has taught us the very words in which to ask it, 
—there can be no doubt that with the help of God it is in our 
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power to be reconciled to Him and secure His grace once 
more. 

And as this attestation of God’s willingness to forgive 
increases faith, cherishes hope, and inflames charity, it will be 
useful to dwell on this subject and to cite Scriptural testimony 
and examples of those to whom God pardoned the most grievous 
of crimes because they truly repented. But this consideration 
having been sufficiently developed in the introduction to the 
Lord’s Prayer, and in that part of the Creed which treats of 
forgiveness of sin, the pastor can refer to these chapters for all 
he deems necessary towards the development of the subject. 
And should anything further remain to be said, let him draw 
on the fountains of Sacred Scripture. 


III.—FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS 


With regard to the rest, let him follow the same 
12.—The word : : Afi 

“debts” sig- Order as that adopted in the preceding petitions, 

nies that is, let him first explain to the faithful what 

sions, tres- 1S here meant by the word debts, so that they 

pease. may not run the risk of being deceived by the 
doubtful meaning of the word into asking for something different 
from what they ought to ask. 

First of all it should be remembered that we do not dream 
of asking to be exempted from the debt of loving God with 
our whole heart, our whole soul, and our whole mind—a debt 
which we assuredly owe to God, and a debt, too, the payment 
of which is so necessary to salvation ; 

Neither do we dream of asking to be dispensed from the 
duties of obedience, worship, veneration, and the like, which 
are comprised under the word debt ; 

But what we do ask is, that God will deliver us from our 
sins. Such, in fact, is the interpretation put on the word by 
St. Luke, who gives the word sins instead of debts ; and for this 
reason, that by sin we become guilty before God and contract a 
debt of punishment which must be paid either by satisfaction 
or by suffering. It was of this particular debt that our Lord 
spoke when He said, through the mouth of the Prophet : Then 
did I pay that which I took not away'—a statement from which 
we may infer that not only are we debtors but insolvent debtors 
the sinner being altogether unable to satisfy for himself. 


1 Ps. lxviil. 5. 
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43! The Passion This being the case, we must fly to God’s mercy; 
of Christ the but as this goes side by side with His 
prey or justice of which He is most jealous, we should 
man’s satis- interpose between God’s mercy and His justice 
ethan the intercession and pat f the Passion of 

patronage of the Passion o 
our Lord Jesus Christ, without which no one has ever obtained 
pardon of his sins, and from which as from their source are 
derived the vartue and efficacy of all satisfaction. 

So great is the value of the price paid by Jesus Christ on 
the Cross and communicated to us by means of the Sacraments, 
received either actually or in desire and spirit, that it obtains 
and accomplishes for us what we ask in this petition, that is to 
say, the remission of our sins. 


24.—The forgive. Not only do we pray for forgiveness of trivial and 
ness of both venial faults, the pardon of which is more easily 
venial and ‘ 
mortal sins Obtained, but also for that of grave and deadly 
requested. sins. Yet with regard to grave sins, such prayer 
will be of no avail if not backed up by the sacrament of 
Penance received either actually or in desire, as already 


mentioned. 


a ae In saying our trespasses we use the word our in 
oS import : ; 
of the word a sense entirely different from that attached to 
hast) it when asking for our bread. The bread is ours 
because given us by God’s bounty; whereas the sins are ours 
because their guilt rests on our shoulders—we have committed 
them of our own free will—if they were not voluntary they would 
not be sins at all. 

Acknowledging and confessing that guilt, then, we implore 
God’s mercy as necessary to blot out our sins. We make no 
excuse, we lay the blame on no one else, as did our First Parents, 
Adam and Eve. Weare our own accusers, using, if we are wise, 
that prayer of the Prophet : Incline not my heart to evil words, to 
make excuses in sins.» 


16.—Import of the Neither do we say, Forgive me, but Forgive us, 

word “us.” because fraternal friendship and charity which 
ought to subsist between all men, demand of each one of us 
that we be solicitous for the salvation of all others, and that in 
praying for ourselves we should not omit to pray for others 
also. 


L Ps, cxlisa. 
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Regarding this manner of prayer, it should be observed that 
it was taught by Christ our Lord Himself ; that from Him it was 
received and faithfully preserved by the Church of God ; that 
the Apostles themselves unfailingly practised it, and taught 
others to use it. 

Of this lively zeal and earnestness in praying for the 
salvation of others, we find two beautiful examples in Sacred 
Scripture—that of Moses in the Old Testament and that of 
St. Paul in the New. The former thus addressed God : Exther 
forgive them this trespass, or if Thou dost not, strike me out of 
the book that Thou hast written ;+ while the latter said: I wished 
myself to be an anathema from Christ for my brethren.” 


IV.—AS WE FORGIVE 


t7.—Twofold im- The word asmay be taken in two senses—either 
per i oie ie as having the force of comparison, meaning that 
both equally we ask God to pardon us our sins in proportion 
Dereseoey. as we pardon the wrongs and injuries we receive 
at the hands of others; or, in the second place it, denoting a con- 
dition, in which sense Christ our Lord interpreted it: Jf, He 
said, you forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you your offences ; but if you will not forgive men, 
netther will your heavenly Father forgive you your sins.® 
Both these senses equally imply the necessity of forgiveness 
on our part, so much so indeed that if we wish God to grant us. 
pardon of our offences, we also must grant forgiveness to those 
from whom we may have received any injury. So strictly does 
He require forgetfulness of injuries and feelings of mutual love, 
that He rejects and despises the offerings and sacrifices of those 
who will not be reconciled to one another. 


18.—Forgiveness /ven the law of nature dictates that we should 
dictated by act towards others as we would have them act. 
Rae “i towards us ; and hence he would be presumptuous 
i soa nded indeed who should be so bold as to ask God to 
; remit the punishment of his sins, while all the 

time he cherishes feelings of enmity towards his neighbour. 
Those, therefore, who have suffered injuries should be ever 
ready and willing to grant forgiveness, seeing that they are 
called on to do so by this very petition, and that God Himself 
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thus commands in St. Luke: I} thy brother sin against thee, reprove 
him ; and if he repent forgive him ; and tf he sin against thee seven 
times a day, and seven times in a day again turn to thee, saying : 
I repent, forgive him,* and again, in St. Matthew: Love your 
enemies ;? while the Apostle, and before him Solomon, wrote as 
follows : If thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat ; if he thirst, give 
him to drink ,* and finally we read thus in St. Mark: When you 
shall stand to pray, forgive tf you have anything against any man, 
that your Father also who ts im heaven may forgive you your sins. 


19.—Consider- But as, owing to the corruption of our nature, 

St ee there is nothing a man is more slow in bringing 

a spirit of for- himself to than to grant forgiveness of the 

gPreness, injuries done him, the pastor should exert all 
the powers of his soul and all the talents he possesses. 
to soften the minds of the faithful and incline them to that 
spirit of mildness and mercy which are so necessary to a 
Christian :— 

Let him, accordingly, dwell on those passages of Sacred 
Scripture in which God Himself commands us to forgive our 
enemies ; 

And let him insist on this incontestable truth, that one of 
the strongest proofs we can give of being children of God, is 
our readiness to pardon injuries and love our enemies from our 
heart ; for by the very fact that we love our enemies we display 
a certain resemblance to God our Father who, after having by 
the death of His Son redeemed from eternal destruction the 
human race, hitherto His most inveterate enemies, reconciled 
them to Himself ; 

And as a conclusion to his instruction and exhortation on 
this head, let him recall that precept of our Lord which we 
cannot refuse to obey without our own utter disgrace and 
ruin: Pray for them that persecute and calumniate you; that you 

may be children of your Father who 1s tn heaven.* 


20.—-The desires In dealing with this point, however, no ordi- 
Tes flesh nary prudence is required on the part of the 
those of the pastor, lest anyone should be led to despair 
peat of salvation at the sight of the combined 
difficulty and necessity of observing this precept. There are, 
as we know, some who, thoroughly alive to the obligation of 


burying in voluntary oblivion the injuries done them and of 


_ 1 Luke xvii. 3, 4. 2 Matt. v. 44e 3 Rom. xii. 20. and Prov. xxv. 21. 
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loving those who have wronged them, desire to do so and actually 
endeavour to do so as far as they are able; but conscious that 
they cannot succeed in obliterating all remembrance of the 
injuries done them, and finding that certain traces of rancour 
still lurk in their mind, they are troubled with sore misgivings 
cof soul that they have not granted forgiveness with sufficient 
frankness and sincerity, and consequently that they have not 
been obedient to the command of God. 
Accordingly, let the pastor here point out the immense 
difference between the desires of the flesh and those of the spirit 
—how the one is prone to revenge, the other ready to pardon— 
and hence the perpetual struggle and conflict waged between 
them. And having done this, he will show that, provided the 
spirit stands firm in the resolution and obligation of pardoning 
injuries and of loving our neighbour, there is not the slightest 
occasioa to be uneasy about salvation, notwithstanding the 
opposition and struggles of corrupt nature against right reason. 


And should there be found some who have not 
@1.—Even those yet succeeded in bringing themselves to forget 
waecuceseded injuries and to love their neighbour, and who, 
in forgetting because deterred by the consideration men- 
cewed should tioned just now, omit the recitation of the 
not omit this JT ord’s Prayer, let the pastor point out two re- 
petition. 5 : 3 : es 
flections with a view to removing so pernicious 
an error from their minds—first, that each one of the faithful 
who offers this prayer does so in the name of the whole Church, 
in which there cannot but be some pious souls who have actually 
forgiven their debtors the debts here referred to; and, secondly, 
that in making this petition to God, we at the same time beg 
of Him to grant us all that must be contributed on our part in 
order to obtain what we ask. Thus we pray for pardon of our 
‘sins and the gift of sincere repentance ; we pray for the grace of 
true interior sorrow; we pray for grace to hate and detest our 
sins and to confess them to the priest with sincerity and devotion ; 
and consequently in asking pardon of God we at the same time 
beg of Him to grant us the grace to be reconciled to those we 
hate, it being as we know necessary for us to pardon those who 
have done us any injury or wrong, if we wish to obtain forgiveness 
ourselves. 

They, therefore, who are tormented by any such vain and 
perverse fear of displeasing God still more by offering up this 
prayer to Him, should be undeceived in the matter, and should 
be even exhorted to make frequent use of this prayer, so as to 
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ask of God, their Father, to grant them the grace to enable them 
to pardon those who may have offended them and to love their 
enemies. 


'V.—HOW TO MAKE THE PETITION FRUITFUL 


22.—Various pre But to make this petition with all possible fruit, 
cautions tobe our first care and preoccupation should be to 
attended to. ; : ; 
bear in mind that we come as suppliants before 
God, seeking that forgiveness which is only granted to. 
the truly penitent; that we must therefore be filled with that 
charity and piety which are expected of all who repent; and 
that nothing is more becoming in sincere penitents than to. 
expiate in tears their crimes and iniquities with which they 
should be as deeply impressed as if they actually had them held 
up before their eyes. 

To this thought should be joined great care to avoid for the 
future all that has been an occasion of sin in the past, as well as. 
all that could expose us to the danger of offending God our Father 
any more. This was the thought that occupied the mind of 
David when he said: My sin ts always before me ;* and Every 
night I will wash my bed—I will water my couch with my tears.® 

Each one of us should also keep before his mind and reflect 
on the burning fervour that animated the prayers of those who, 
by their supplications, obtained the pardon of their sins; for 
example, that of the publican who, penetrated with sorrow and 
confusion, stood afar off from the altar and with eyes cast on 
the earth, smote his breast saying: O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner ; and also that of the woman, a sinner, who, standing 
behind our Lord, washed His feet with her tears, wiped them 
with her hair and kissed them; and lastly, that of St. Peter, 
the Prince of the Apostles, who, Going forth wept bitterly.® 


Bee ey eiuen- Let them, in the next place, consider that the 
“tation of the weaker men are and the rrore inclined to con- 
pee ecu tract spiritual maladies, that is to say, sins, so 
and works of much the more do they stand in need of many 
ae: and frequent remedies. Now the remedies for 
a sick soul are Penance and the Blessed Eucharist ; and to these 
therefore, should the faithful have frequent recourse. 
Alms-deeds also, as Sacred Scripture tells us, constitute a 
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salutary remedy for the cure of the wounds of the soul; and 
consequently those who desire to offer this prayer with the 
proper devotion will not fail to be good to the poor as far as 
their means will permit. Of the marvellous virtue possessed 
by alms-deeds in effacing the stains of sin, the Angel Raphael is 
a witness. Here are his words in Tobias: Alms deliver from 
death, and the same is that which purgeth away sins and maketh 
to find mercy and life everiasting+ Daniel is another witness ; 
addressing King Nabuchodonosor he says: Redeem thou thy sins 
with alms, and thy iniquities with works of mercy to the poor.” 

But the best of all alms, the most perfect manner of exer- 
cising mercy, is to forget injuries and wish well to those who 
may have injured us or ours, in person, property, or character. 
Let him, therefore, who desires to find God merciful unto him 
lay at the feet of God all his enmities, let him remit every offence 
done him, let him pray for his enemies with all good will, and 
let him take advantage of every opportunity of doing good to 
them. But as this point has been fully discussed when treating 
of the subject of murder, the pastor is referred to that place. 

He will, however, do well to conclude his remarks on this 
petition by observing that nothing is or can be imagined more 
unjust than that a man who is harsh towards his fellow-men, 
and who will show forbearance to no one, should dare to ask 
God to be merciful and gracious towards himself. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued 


6, THE FIFTH PETITION 


Q. What do we ask in the Fifth 
Petition: And forgive us our tres- 
passes, aS we forgive them that 
trespass against us ? 


A. In the Fifth Petition: And 
forgive us our trespasses aS we 
forgive them that trespass against 
us, we ask God to pardon us our 
sins as we pardon those who offend 
us. 


Q. Why are 
debts ? 


our sins called 


A. Our sins are called debts, 


because we must satisfy God’s 
justice for them either in this 
life or in the next. 


Q. Can those who do not forgive 
their neighbour hope that God 
will pardon them ? 


A. Those who do not forgive 
their neighbour have no reason 
to hope that God will pardon them ; 
especially since they condemn them- 
selves when they ask God to for- 
give them as they forgive their 
neighbour. 
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v4. 


welfth Instruction on Prayer 


THE FIFTH PETITION: FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES 


In the Fifth Petition, says the Roman Catechism, we change the 
tenor of our prayer. In the preceding four petitions we have prayed 
God to grant us every species of good—eternal, spiritual, and tem- 
poral; in the following petitions we beg that He will deliver us 
from every species of evil—past, present, and to come. 

And as our greatest, nay our only real, evil consists in the 
sins committed by us, so we first of all ask God’s pardon of 
these, saying: Forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors,* 
according to the formula handed down to us by St. Matthew; or 
according to St. Luke: Forgive us our sins as we forgive everyone 
that is indebted to us*—which double version conveys exactly the same 
sense though in different terms. 

And after having presented ourselves before God in the pre- 
ceding petition as poor mendicants standing in need of everything, 
both in the order of nature and in order of grace, we now in this 
petition appear before Him as debtors, and as insolvent debtors, 
who have no other refuge than in the mercies of God and in the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

Let us first of all see the import of this petition: Forgive us our 
évespasses ; and afterwards we shall examine the meaning of the 
condition attached thereto: as we forgive them that trespass against 
«Ss. 

(x) Why are our sins called debts? Because they really consti- 
tute us debtors towards God. We render ourselves debtors to another 
as often as we deprive him of anything that is his, or as often as we 
unjustly cause him any injury. Now, what exactly is the nature of 
the right which God has over us, His creatures? As our absolute 
Lord, He has the right to be served, loved, and faithfully obeyed by 
us. As often, then, as we fail in tiis triple duty, we refuse Him the 
submission, respect, and obedience due to Him ; we therefore contract 
a debt towards Him and as a result remain bound to restore to Him 
in some way or other the honour, the glory and the homage which 
we have deprived Him of by sinning. And what is true of sins 
committed against God, is also true of the offences committed against 
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our neighbour, since we cannot fail in our duty towards our neigh- 
bour without failing also in our duty towards God, by whom the 
duties we owe our neighbour have been traced out and _ prescribed 
to us. 

Sins are also called debts, because in addition to becoming a 
debtor by the fault he commits, that is to say, by the affront offered 
to God, he that sins renders himself a debtor also in the punishment 
such an affront deserves ; now this punishment, in the case of venial 
sins, is temporal and must be paid in this life or in purgatory ; but in 
the case of grave sins, which have not been remitted in this life, the 
penalty is eternal, and must be paid in the unending fire of hell. And 
this debt of punishment is seldom completely remitted, even though 
the debt of guilt is forgiven. God never forgives an offence without 
at the same time diminishing the corresponding punishment due to 
it; hence eternal punishment is changed into temporal, and the 
temporal is noticeably reduced. But rarely is all remitted ; and even 
this takes place only when our contrition is of the liveliest, and our 
love of God the most ardent, as was pointed out in the proper 
place. 

In praying, then, to the Lord to forgive us our debts, let us 
beseech Him to grant us pardon both of our sins and of the punish 
ment incurred by them. 

(2) It is not without good reason that these debts are called ours. 
Lhey are truly such, but in a very different sense from that in which 
we use the word in the preceding petition when we ask for our bread. 
This bread is called ours, because it is necessary to us, and because God is 
pleased to give it to us and to make it ours ; but sins are effectively 
ours, because they arise from our malice and from our perverse will ; 
and if we wish to obtain mercy we must acknowledge them as such, 
and not excuse them or conceal them, nor try to justify them in our 
own eyes, but remember that we are under the all-seeing eye of God, 
who sees the very depths of our hearts, and knows us far better than 
we know ourselves. JI said: I will confess against myself my injustice 
to the Lord ; and Thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin.1 No one, 
not even the demon himself, can force us to sin if we do not wish te 
do so, because God furnishes us with grace and strength sufficient to 
avoid it. 

Furthermore we say: Forgive us our offences, because we ought to 
pray not only for our own salvation, but also for that of our neighbour, 
and interest ourselves to obtain for him the pardon of his faults, 
just as we desire it for ourselves. Thus did Moses act, thus St. Paul, 
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St. Ambrose, and many others,—it is the inseparable consequence of 
that spirit of charity which is characteristic of every true Christian. 

This being settled, let us see how great is the need we have of 
addressing this petition to God. Such need is founded on two im- 
portant truths, which are clearly comprised in the petition itself: 
that we are all God’s debtors, and that we are all insolvent debtors. 

In the first place we must be thoroughly convinced that we are 
all God’s debtors. This is why Jesus Christ has placed this petition 
on the lips of us all, and why we all ought to say every day : Forgive 
us our debts, not only for others, but also for ourselves ; not only as 
an act of humility, but in all sincerity. And in fact, however holy and 
innocent a man may be, he is never exempt from all fault. We all. 
as St. James tells us, fail in many things : In many things we all offend.* 
And we greatly deceive ourselves, adds St. John, if we imagine we 
are free from all sin: If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth 1s not in us.2 It may happen, concludes St. Paul, that 
our conscience reproaches us with no fault ; but we must not thereby 
imagine we are justified: I am not conscious to myself of anything, yer 
I am not hereby justified. And the reason is because our heart is 
a profound, impenetrable abyss, known to God alone: Whe can under- 
stand sins ?* and: The heart 1s perverse above all things, and unsearchable ; 
who can know tt P& 

But if even the very just must regard themselves as debtors to 
God, how much more must those do so who find little in their lives 
but a tissue of disorders, a chaos of countless sins of all kinds—those 
who, though conscious of having grievously offended God, yet are 
not sure that they have appeased His justice by genuine penance ? 
Ah ! for all these a simple glance over their past life suffices to show 
them that they are God’s debtors for an immense sum. 

But while it is certain that we are all God’s debtors, some to a 
greater and some to a less extent, it is equally certain that we are all 
incapable of paying our debt ; and hence it is that Jesus Christ directs 
us tu God by this prayer, in order to let us see our inability to pay our 
debts. The debt of sin is so great that we cannot fully satisfy it; 
nay, not all possible creatures would ever be able to do so even though 
they should all together suffer the most atrocious torments ever 
suffered by the saints and martyrs, because there ever remains 
the infinite distance between God and man, between the injury done 
to God by sin, and all the satisfaction a vile creature is capable of 
offering to Him. What, then, are we to do? That which was done 
by the servant in the Gospel who owed his master ten thousand talents 
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—a sum impossible for him to pay. Being unable to pay he threw 
himself at his master’s feet, imploring his mercy and kind forgiveness. 
It is thus that we, too, ought to act—we must have recourse to the 
infinite mercy of God, and beg Him generously to forgive us our debts 
through the application of that inestimable price which Jesus Christ 
has paid for us, and by which we can cancel every debt, both as to 
its guilt and the punishment due to it. 

This is precisely what our Lord intended in teaching us this 
prayer. His desire is that we should feel the weight of our offences, 
and that, fully convinced of our powerlessness to discharge them, and 
of the danger in which we stand, we should cry out to God with 
filial confidence: Forgive our trespasses—Lord, we have transgressed 
‘Thy law, and the debts we have contracted are so many that it is not 
‘possible for us to satisfy Thy divine justice. Have pity, then, on 
us; for our ruin is certain and inevitable, if Thou wilt not in Thy 
goodness remit what we owe Thee: Forgive us our trespasses. 

And this language is also very fit and proper even on the lips of 
‘those who have been guilty of venial sins alone ; for these, if we are 
not careful to repair them, easily multiply, and, in multiplying, 
weaken the soul and eventually dispose it to mortal sin and to 
danger of eternal oamnation. Hence of these also we should fre- 
‘quently implore pardon, saying: Forgive us our trespasses. 

But to obtain the remission of our sins is it sufficient simply to 
address this petition to God? Certainly not. It is also necessary to 
employ the means instituted by God to efface them. Let us, however, 
there distinguish between venial faults and grave Sins. 

As regards venial sins into which the just daily fall, you will 
‘have heard it said more than once, that the means to cancel them is 
precisely the Our Father, which is therefore called a datly remedy, a daily 
tleansing. Thisstatement is most true; but it must be correctly under- 
stood. For if you imagine that the simple recital of this prayer is a 
remedy sufficient of itself to efface such faults without the presence of 
as much as the shadow of repentance on your part, you are greatly in 
error. Inthe present disposition of Providence no sin is cancelled with- 
out sorrow, and in this respect venial sin stands precisely on the same 
footing as mortal sin. Sins are stains contracted by the will, and 
retained by the will as long as it preserves any affection towards them. 
‘The Lord’s Prayer, then, remits venial sins in this sense that when 
recited with the proper spirit of devotion it serves to awaken in us that 
‘supernatural detestation of our faults, to which pardon of them is 
attached. The same may be said of all other prayers and exteriot 
practices, such as the Confiteor, the use of holy water, etc. 

With regard to mortal sins, it is certain that the Our Father is not 
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sufficient to efface them, but that recourse must also be had to the 
sacrament instituted for this end by Jesus Christ, that is, to the sacra- 
ment of Penance, received either actually or in desire. We must not, 
however, imagine from this that it is useless to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer ; on the contrary, it even helps us to obtain from God the dis- 
positions required to have the grace of this sacrament applied to our 
souls. For when we beg of God the pardon of our sins, convinced, as 
we ought to be, that God does not, and cannot, remit them without a 
true sorrow for the past and a firm resolution regarding the future, we 
are necessarily led to beseech Him to infuse into our hearts by His 
grace these dispositions which are so indispensable for the validity 
and efficacy of the sacrament. 

Finally, we have to note carefully the sentiments that Jesus 
Christ wishes to instil into our hearts in this petition. They are 
principally two,—confidence and humility, which are intended to 
preserve us from two opposite vices—despair, and presumption. 

First of all, confidence. A man might persuade himself that the 
debts he has contracted towards God are so numerous and so great 
that it is impossible for him to hope for the remission of them. ‘This 
would be a grave error, and, even if there were no other proof, the very 
words of the prayer itself would suffice to convince us of the fact. 
For how could Jesus Christ teach us to say : Forgive us our trespasses, 
if there were some sins so grave and so enormous as not to admit of 
pardon ? The very fact, then, that Jesus Christ has taught us to 
speak thus should make us open our hearts to confidence, and trust 
that the way to forgiveness is never closed, however great the number 
and malice of one’s sins may be. 

But along with inspiring us with confidence so as to banish 
despair, Jesus Christ also inspires us with humility so as to banish 
presumption. And how? In making us say forgive, He not only 
wishes us to acknowledge that we are sinners, but He also wishes us 
to keep our faults daily before our eyes, and never cease to beg His 
pardon for them. 

But why continualy beg His pardon for them if we have already 
confessed them and received absolution of them from the priest > 
Because, as the Holy Ghost tells us, we are never infallibly certain of 
having obtained pardon: Be not without fear about sin forgiven.» That 
a confession well made with due sincerity of language, of soul, and of 
heart, has the virtue of remitting sins is the certain teaching of our 
holy faith: Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.2 But 
are we always sure of having properly discharged all our duties in 
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our confession ? We may indeed hope so more or less, according to 
the greater or less diligence we employed, but we can never reach 
infallible certainty. And hence it is that the Holy Spirit reminds us 
that we ought not to cast all fear completely aside, but should con- 
tinue to weep and deplore our offences before God: Be not without 
fear about sin forgiven. ; 

Peter, Magdalen, David, although assured of the pardon of their 
~ sins, could never forget them all the days of their lives, but always 
kept them contritely impressed on their minds. And can you, who 
are most certain of having committed sin, but uncertain of having 
received pardon in the confessions you have made, God only knows 
how, can you regard your account as quite settled, and think of it no 
more? 

And even though we have good reason to hope that we have 
obtained from divine Mercy the pardon of our sins, can we equally be 
sure that the temporal punishment due to them has been entirely 
remitted ? Are we to imagine that to secure full remission of this 
punishment, it is enough to recite some short prayer, to perform some 
insignificant practice enjoined in penance by the confessor—a penance, 
however, out of all proportion to the sins committed, and to the rigour 
of that satisfaction which God demands? It would be a gross error 
to imagine so. 

It is true that even in this respect God has provided for our 
weakness by plenary indulgences, which, when properly applied, have 
the power of completely remitting even the debt of punishment. 
But here the same difficulty presents itself: who can assure us 
that we have had all the dispositions requisite to gain them? We 
must consequently still continue to repeat: Forgive us our trespasses, 
even the very day we have endeavoured to gain a plenary indul- 
gence. 
And hence arises another advantage and this is, that the recol- 
lection of the punishment we have incurred by our sins, and which 
probably has not been completely cancelled, renders us anxious to 
expiate it, and to satisfy the divine justice as perfectly as we can by 
the voluntary offering either of penitential works undertaken of our 
own accord, such as fasts, abstinence, alms-giving, mortifications, or 
of the sufferings sent us by God in punishment, such as pain, illness, 
persecution, and by bearing them patiently in payment of the debts 
we have contracted towards Him. 

Ah! if we are so little resigned to the various trying vicissitudes 
of life, if we are so intolerant of all suffering, if we are constantly 
lamenting and complaining, it is because we never call to mind the 
debts we owe to God. For, if we did, we would say with Joseph's 
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brothers: We deserved to suffer these things because we have sinned * 
—yes, O Lord, this suffering, this cross, is rightly sent as a just punish- 
ment of our sins; and we should repeat with St. Augustine: Punish 
us now, but spare us as muchas possible in eternity.—‘‘ Here burn, 
here cut, here do not spare, but spare us in eternity.” Let us, then, 
receive from the hand of God all the tribulations and all the adver- 
sities that may befall us ; and since we must bear them, let us at least 
bear them with fruit in expiation for our sins. Such is that spirit of 
penance so warmly recommended in the Gospel, and which we must 
never cast aside if we wish thorvughly to secure the interests of the 
life to come. 


1Gen. xlii. 21. 
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Chitteenth Jnstruction on JOraper 


THE FIFTH PETITION—Continued 


In the last instruction we saw at sufficient length what are the debts 
we ask God toremit when we pray: Forgive us our trespasses ; and also 
how and with what sentiments we ought to beg the remission of them. 
As there was not sufficient time on that occasion to enter into an 
explanation of the clause: As we forgive them that trespass against us, 
I now proceed to add what remains to be said on this point. 

These words express a very necessary and most important con- 
dition,—a condition exacted by God in order that we may obtain the 
remission of the debts we have contracted towards Him ; and this con- 
dition is, that we ourselves forgive the debts our neighbour has con- 
tracted towards us. Now, what are these debts? You will at once see 
that there is here no question of money debts or debts in the matter of 
goods, since, apart from some particular cases, the law of God does not 
forbid us to exact what is due to us, all business relations—which are 
reduced to those of giving and receiving—being based on this right. 
I say, apart from some particular cases, for, as was pointed out in the 
proper place, there may arise certain cases in which in accordance 
with the dictates of discretion and charity we may find ourselves 
obliged to remit such debts, and when to act otherwise would be to 
force Him to treat us with like severity, and consequently to close 
the door of pardon against us. 

By debts then, we are here to understand the offences, wrongs, 
and injuries we receive at the hands of our neighbour, the ordinary 
faults he commits against us, and which are a source of constant 
trouble, annoyance, and pain to us. This is precisely the explanation 
given by Jesus Christ Himself: If you will forgive men thew offences, 
your heavenly Father will forgive you also your offences ; but if you walk 
not forgive men, neither will your Father forgive you your offences.” 
The pardon of offences is consequently the condition which our Lord 
demands of us before showing mercy towards us, and which He puts 
on our lips, not as something to be carried out later on, but as a thing 
already done or actually being accomplished. Forgive us as we 
yorgive, and not as we shall forgive at some future time. 


1Matt. vi. 14, 15- 
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But why did our Lord add such a condition to this petition ? 
To facilitate the forgiveness of injuries. It cannot be denied that the 
precept here imposed on us by God is most just and most reason- 
able, seeing that it has for its object the general good of all, no less 
than the individual good of each one ; for it preserves the offender 
from the resentment and vengeance of the person offended ; it saves 
the latter from the dangers and the disastrous consequences, both 
interior and exterior, with which transports of anger and vindic- 
tiveness are usually attended; in a word, it promotes the good of 
society at large, from which good order and public peace would be 
completely banished if it were lawful for each one to avenge the 
offences he receives. Still, notwithstanding all this, it must be allowed 
that of all the precepts of the Gospel, that of forgiving injuries, of 
loving one’s enemies, of trampling on feelings of resentment and 
anger, is one of the most difficult, one of those most opposed to our 
self-love. What, then, has our Lord done? In order to help us to 
observe this precept, He has inserted in this petition a clause placing 
prominently before our eyes the justice and the advantages of this 
particular law. 

(a) And first its justice; because of the contrast He obliges us to © 
make between the debts we owe to God and those our neighbour 
owes to us. For what proportion is there between the injuries we 
have received from others, however great they may be, and the 
grievous, repeated and continual offences that God receives from us ? 
What comparison can be made between God and ourselves, even sup- 
posing we had sufficient light to know the infinite and incomprehen- 
sible dignity and excellence of Him who is offended, and the low and 
abject condition of those who offend Him? Ah! the least offence 
offered to God weighs incomparably more in the balance of faith, 
than the greatest possible offence that can be committed against us 
by our neighbour. How just is it, then, that we should forgive 
others if we ourselves wish to merit pardon from God. And how can 
we have the assurance to ask mercy and indulgence of God if we our- 
selves are implacable towards others! 

This great, this monstrous inconsistency is very forcibly brought 
home to our mind by Jesus Christ in the parable of the servant whose 
entire debt was at first forgiven, but immediately afterwards recalled 
and insisted on by his master; for scarcely had be obtained from that 
good master, whom he had softened by his entreaties, the pardon of 
the ten thousand talents he owed him, than, meeting by chance one 
of his fellow-servants who owed him a hundred pence (a very insig- 
nificant sum in comparison with that which had just been forgiven 
himself), he seized him by the throat as if he would strangle him, 
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and cried with a loud voice: “ Pay me, pay me; I will wait no longer 
—and there and then, deaf to all entreaty, unmoved by any remon- 
Strance, prayer or excuse, he had him cast into prison till such time 
as the whole amount should be paid. This unworthy conduct reached 
the ears of his master, who revoked the favour he had granted this 
cruel servant, and treated him exactly as the latter had treated his 
fellow-servant, that is, he had him cast into prison and confined there 
until the entire debt should be paid, even to the last farthing. 
Assuredly the conduct of this servant was as wicked as the sentence 
pronounced by his master against him was just; but in the person 
of this servant we are all represented, inasmuch as after having 
obtained mercy, or being still in need of obtaining it, for debts 
incomparably greater than any that others could possibly owe us, we 
are at the same time so severe, inflexible and pitiless towards our 
neighbour if he but offers us the slightest cause of offence. 

(5) But the advantages of this law are no lessclear than its justice. 
What is there that can concern us more closely than the pardon of 
our faults? What would we not give to be assured of this pardon ? 
Yet God has placed it in our own hands, and has made it depend 
entirely on ourselves ; so much so indeed that we have only to wish 
it in order to be certain of obtaining it. For in making us say: 
Forgive us as we forgive, Jesus Christ shows us clearly that we shall 
receive pardon if we grant it to others, but that there can be none for 
us if we refuse it to our neighbour. We should, then, be very foolish 
indeed were we to refuse on such advantageous conditions the remis- 
sion of our own faults. Whatever this sacrifice may cost us, the 
recompense is so great that we ought not to hesitate to make it; nay, 
according to St. John Chrysostom, if it were not offensive to God we 
should desire to see many and grave injuries inflicted on us in order 
that by having more opportunities of pardoning them we might more 
and more merit the indulgence of our Saviour. 

But here arises a difficulty which I must not conceai, least 
you might think that this teaching is exaggerated, or imagine that it 
changes the order established by God for our salvation and that it 
does away with the necessity of many other things required by God 
in order that we may be restored to His grace. 

Thus one may object : If the forgiveness of our sins is inseparably 
united to the pardon of the injuries done us, it will consequently be 
sufficient to forgive others to settle all our accounts with God, 
and in that case it will be labour thrown away to trouble our heads 
about the rest! Provided I forgive, it does not matter in the least 
that I continue that evil habit, that I retain those ill-gotten goods, 
or that I make little account of many other transgressions. Now, how 
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can this be the case seeing that we have heard it repeated over and 
over again in sermons and elsewhere, that there is neither pardon nor 
salvation for him who still follows his wicked ways, for him who will 
not restore what he has wrongfully acquired, for him who does not 
faithfully observe the law of God? Consequently, either it is not true 
that all these conditions are required in order that we may obtain the 
pardon of our faults, or it is not true that the pardon of injuries 
merits for us the complete indulgence of the Lord ? 

Nevertheless, I still affirm that there is here not the smallest 
contradiction, provided the matter is properly understood. That the 
forgiving of the injuries done us merits for us the pardon of our 
sins, is as certain as that God is infallible in His promises—Forgive 
and vou shall be forgiven. But that, along with pardon of injuries, 
other conditions are required of us to obtain us pardon of our 
sins, is an equally incontestable truth, and the very Decalogue 
is sufficient to prove this. Why, then, is no other condition here 
indicated than that of forgiving others, as if our own pardon 
depended altogether on this ? Because—observe the reason carefully 
—although the forgiving of injuries is not all that is required of us to 
obtain for us the grace of God, it is nevertheless a sacrifice so dear and 
acceptable to Him, that in consideration of it He is moved to change 
our heart, to fill it with compunction, to convert it, and to make us 
do all that is required to grant us pardon. So that the forgiveness 
of injuries may be said to be a sufficient condition for recover- 
ing lost grace, not because it dispenses us from the other duties 
or conditions, but because it is the best means of securing the fulfil- 
ment of these, the surest and most infallible means of obtaining 
divine mercy. 

There are not wanting in ecclesiastical history examples of 
persons who owed their conversion, and the high degree of sanctity 
which they attained, to the generosity with which they pardoned 
some offence. Among others, there is the well-known one of St. John 
Gualbert, a noble Florentine officer of the eleventh century. He 
entertained a profound hatred towards the perfidious murderer of one 
of his relatives, and madly thirsted for revenge. Meeting that enemy 
one day face to face, he rushed on him with naked sword in hand 
nnd was on the point of piercing him, when the latter, terrified and 
trembling, threw himself at his feet, and taking advantage of Good 
Friday, which fell precisely on that day, he placed his arms across his 
breast in form of a cross, and prayed and conjured him to spare his 
life in memory of the passion and death of Christ. Moved by the re- 
membrance, Gualbert withheld the sword that was already raised to kill, 
hesitated an instant, doubtful and undecided ; then became softened 
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and appeased ; and pressing the assassin to his breast, promised to hold’ 
him from that time forward in the place of his murdered friend. Now, 
what was the fruit reaped from the beautiful and difficult victory 
gained by him for the love of God over the transports of infuriated 
passion ? This: shortly after Gualbert, disgusted with his profession 
and the license and disorders attending the military career, turns his. 
back on the world, takes the monastic habit, becomes the founder and 
propagator of a well-known Order in the Church, and eventually 
dies a prodigy of sanctity. Oh! learn from this how great is the 
power which a pardon generously granted has over the heart of Godt 

On the other hand,-we cannot read without fear and terror the 
dreadful case of a certain Sapricius, who lived in the time of the ancient 
persecutions raised against the Church by the Pagan emperors. He 
was looked upon by the Christians as a most firm defender and tried 
champion of the faith for which he had had to suffer on various occasions 
blows, outrages, and torture, almost to the point of losing his life 
and of winning the glorious palm of martyrdom. But on some oc- 
casion or other he had been gravely offended, and, because of the fact, 
he cherished bitterness and rancour in his heart. It so happened that, 
being seized once more by the enemies of the faith, he was tried and 
condemned to death; but as he was marching courageously to the 
place of torture, his offender came before him and humbly and 
earnestly besought his forgiveness. And Sapricius? Without even 
deigning to answer, he haughtily turned away his head and passed 
on; and would you believe it ? on arriving at the place prepared for 
his martyrdom, and which should have been the scene of his triumph, 
and while all the bystanders, remembering the many proofs he had 
given of courage and constancy, were waiting to see him crown his life 
by a noble and glorious martyrdom, Sapricius, to the universal sur- 
prise, renounces the Christian Faith, solemnly abjures it, and dies. 
miserably in this state of apostasy! What a strange, what a horrible 
change! A hero of Christianity, a martyr for the Faith, becomes. 
in. one instant an idolator, an infidel, a reprobate! Yes, and this 
precisely as a result of having refused to grant the pardon that was. 
begged of him a few moments before. 

These two examples, taken from ecclesiastical history, should let 
us see and touch, so to say, with our finger, the truth that as the 
refusal to pardon may be the beginning of our ruin, no matter how 
high our state of perfection and sanctity, so the granting of pardom 
may on the contrary be the beginning of our salvation, no matter 
how wicked and corrupt the life we may have led. Forgive, then, I 
repeat with Jesus Christ, Forgive and you shall be forgiven—pardon 
others, if you wish to secure pardon for yourself, Do not make any 
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exceptions, do not te!l me that the injury is too serious. So much the 
better for you if it is—the greater it is, the more ground will it give 
for confidence in the mercy of God. 

Finally, I must not here omit to dwell on the two opposite senti- 
ments this petition must produce in us, according to the dispositions 
with which we are animated. 

If we forgive sincerely and from the bottom of our heart, we have 
good grounds for feeling confident and for hoping God will render us good 
for good, and grace for grace ; and our confidence and hope will be 
all the greater, the more difficult the victory we have gained over 
ourselves and our passions, and the greater the charity, mildness and 
indulgence we have displayed towards those who have offended us. 
Unhappy that we are! to be every day exposed to the danger of 
offending God! But happy also are we that in our daily intercourse 
and dealings with others, we have some cause for offence and re- 
sentment: because by having thus an opportunity of pardoning 
the faults of others, we can thus merit forgiveness of our own sins, 
and the grace of reconciliation with God! Nothing, then, can be 
more consoling than this prayer on the lips of those who sincerely 
grant forgiveness. 

But if, on the contrary, even while actually reciting it, we preserve 
burning in our heart sentiments of hatred or rancour, we have reason 
to fear and tremble; for in speaking thus, we but pronounce our 
own condemnation. What meaning, in fact, can these words have in 
the mouth of a vindictive man: Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us, if not something like this: Lord, treat 
me as I treat my neighbour ; hence as I cannot forget the injury he 
has done me, as I cannot pardon it, and as I even desire to have satis- 
faction for it, do Thou, O Lord, act towards me in like manner and 
show me severity for severity, hatred for hatred, and vengeance 
for vengeance? Now, is not this simply uttering a frightful impre- 
cation against ourselves ? Who can fail to shudder at it? I know 
such is not your intention ; but in reality this is what we say when 
we address this petition to God with a heart rankling with resent- 
ment. There is nothing, then, more terrible than this petition on the 
lips of one who will not pardon in all sincerity. 

I would be almost tempted to tell you to omit it in such a case, if J 
did not know that the recitation of it has been enjoined on all by Jesus 
Christ, and that we all are to recite it, not only in our own name but in 
the name of the whole Church, in the bosom of which there are still 
found numbers of pious souls who can forgive with all their heart, and 
thus merit the pardon of their sins. But whether we say it or not, 
the terrible threat uttered by Jesus Christ is always equally certain 
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and inevitable: If you will not forgive men their offences, neither wil} 
your heavenly Father forgise you your offences. The conclusion to 
be drawn, then, from this is, that we ought to be well persuaded of 
the extreme and urgent necessity in which we stand of offering to 
God a sacrifice of our resentments, and of accepting a condition so 
advantageous to the payment of our own debts towards Him. Yes, it 
is this resolution, and no other, that we must firmly make and stand 
by if we have not completely lost all faith, all prudence, all care for 
our salvation. 

But let us beware of self-deception in this matter. Many flatter 
themselves they are able to say to the Lord in all truth: Pardon me as 
I pardon others ; yet in vain; for instead of the sincere pardon that God 
requires, they substitute a pardon which is no true pardon at all, but 
a mere shadow, an appearance, a veneer of pardon, differing but little 
from veritable hatred. This subject, then, would, I imagine, be un- 
finished, if I did not point out to you the true way of forgiving, that 
is, what is the true idea of Christian pardon and what is required of 
us in order to make it real and efficacious—a most useful and practical 
point, which will form the subject of our next instruction. 
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Fourteenth Jnstruction on jOrapyer 


THE FIFTH PETITION—Continued 


On TRUE FORGIVENESS 


Tue obligation of forgiving the injuries we receive from our neigh- 
‘bour, so as to obtain pardon of the incomparably graver offences 
which God receives from us,—an obligation inserted by Jesus Christ 
as a condition in the Fifth Petition—Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us—is so just in itself on the one 
hand, and so advantageous to us on the other, that not only should 
it not be rejected, but it should even be gladly accepted by us. 
All are agreed on this point ; but what self-deception is not met with 
when we coms to put it in practice ! 

Many there are who imagine they do pardon injuries and 
can say with a safe conscience: Forgive us our trespusses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us ; but they are very much mistaken ; 
for in place of that sincere and loyal pardon which God requires o1 
us, they substitute a false, imperfect, truncated pardon, a mere lying 
shadow of true pardon by which they allow themselves to be so 
far blinded as to form within themselves a false conscience, to their 
own great detriment and prejudice. It will not be out of place, then, 
to point out the true and Christian manner of granting forgiveness. 

Christian forgiveness comprises two duties—the one negative ; 
the other positive: 

The negative duty consists in the prohibition of every kind of 
vengeance ; and when I say every kind of vengeance, I mean not 
only outward, hostile acts against him that has offended us, such 
as words, deeds, and ill-usage generally; but also all interior acts 
of malevolence and hatred, leading us to wish him who has offended 
us some evil to which he is liable, or to rejoice at some misfortune that 
may have befallen him. And it is precisely here that the illusion first 
begins to manifest itself. To what does forgiveness usually amount to 
in the long run? To restraining one’s hands and to permitting oneself 
to commit no open act of hostility ; but this line of conduct may be 
dictated by human respect, by the fear of incurring annoyance and 
reprisals, by the desire to avoid all risk of danger. Yet even though 
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such hatred does not manifest itself outwardly, it is allowed free rein 
anteriorly, since the heart is made the home of all the gall, all the 
venom, and all the bitterness of revenge ; it is allowed to entertain a 
thousand thoughts, desires, and projects all tending to nourish the 
Spirit of resentment. Now, do you not know that God forbids the 
desire no less than the act itself, and that as our Lord tells us 
Whosoever hates his brother is a murderer. It is not enough, then, for 
the fulfilment of this precept, even viewed in its negative side alone, 
to abstain outwardly from all evil—in addition to this every inward 
fecling of aversion must be banished. 

It will be understood that I here speak of voluntary feeling only, 
and not of certain indeliberate motions that are independent of us. 
For example, to feel rancour or bitterness against some one, to be 
annoyed and irritated at the remembrance of the offence received, 
and still more at the sight of him who has offended us, to ex- 
perience a certain secret satisfaction at the misfortunes that befall 
him, and a secret vexation at the advantages that he enjoys—these 
are but the natural emotions of our restless, irascible will, which do 
indeed serve as a stimulus to sin, but at the same time are not, and. 
never can be, sins as long as the will is not allowed to be carried away 
by them, and as long as it does not freely consent to them. We must 
disapprove of them, detest them, combat them, reject them, by 
contrary acts; if we do not do this, if we take pleasure in them, 
if we do not resist them, they become voluntary and culpable. 

But the precept is not only negative, but positive also; that is 
to say, as well as not wishing and not doing evil to him that has 
offended us, we are also formally directed to love him; and this not 
only in virtue of the general precept of charity towards our neigh- 
bour, under which word is included each and every human being, be 
he who he may; but also in virtue of the special precept of Jesus 
Christ regarding our enemies: Love your enemies.” He does not rest 
content with forbidding hatred and revenge, but He positively com- ' 
mands love—Love your enemies. Let no one, therefore, imagine he 
is without blame, merely because he does not wish any evil to his 
enemy, as if the command to love was a mere counsel of perfection. 
Not, it is not a counsel ; it is a real and rigorous precept. 

Now, what is meant by this love, and what is its nature? As 
the hatred forbidden by God is not that natural aversion which 
inspires us with dislike and aversion towards persons at variance with 
us—for it is not in our power not to experience such feelings. so 
the love commanded by God is not that natural disposition, that 
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sweet and affectionate inclination that we experience towards 4 
friend, a relative, one dear to us; because a love of this kind could 
not easily be combined with that natural displeasure and resentment 
which is produced in us by an injury received, or even by the 
remembrance of having received it. But the love which is pre- 
scribed consists in a good interior disposition of soul not to 
refuse the offender the ordinary marks of good-will, and even to do 
him all the good required by the claims of justice and charity. 

It will hence be obvious that to the perfect and complete accom- 
plishment of this precept two things must inseparably concur: 
interior good-will, and outward manifestations of that good-will. It is 
from the separation of these two things that all the errors committed 
in this respect arise. 

And first, outward demonstrations of good-will are not enough 
without interior good-will itself. There are some who, because 
they put on a fair face and give a kind reception, because they return 
salutations and do not refuse certain exterior observances of polite- 
ness and good manners, imagine they are safe in conscience, when 
all the time they have not a shadow of real good-will, and even harbour 
rancour and animosity in their heart. Now this is simply self-deceit ; 
it may indeed suffice to remove scandal, but not to satisfy the 
precept which demands true and interior love, and not a love of mere 
appearance and policy—If you forgive not from your hearts,+ says Jesus 
Christ. Indeed, as a rule not even scandal is avoided; for if these 
manifestations do not come from the heart, hatred and animosity will 
appear, even in spite of us; it is soon seen that our attitude is 
affected and one of mere pretence, and our neighbour will but take 
occasion therefrom to hate us all the more, since he sees that 
to the ill-disguised hatred we bear him, we also add pretence and 
hypocrisy. 

But if outward demonstrations are not sufficient without interior 
good-will, interior good-will is not enough without exterior demon- 
strations of affection. It is but another and perhaps worse extreme. 
You will often have heard certain persons thus express themselves: 
As for me, I pardon such a one from my heart ; I have forgotten the 
injury received from him; I have made an offering of it to God; TI 
do not wish him any harm ; I even wish him every good ; but beyond 
this, I shall keep him at a distance ; I do not want to have anything 
more to do with him ; let him mind his business and I shall mind 
mine. Or another more modest will simply say: I will do all that 
civility and courtesy require ; but let him not count on me for the 
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future, and let him expect nothing from me. Such is forgiveness 
according to the usages of the world. 

Now this is also an act of self-deception. First of all there is 
great reason to fear that you have not even the interior affection 
you speak of ; for when a person is really loved, what difficulty is ever 
experienced in seeing him, saluting him, meeting him, serving him 
in his needs or when occasion may require? Is not this aversion, 
this difficulty, an evident proof that the heart does not forget and that 
it still cherishes feelings of resentment ? So true is this that, in spite 
of all our fine protestations, let but an opportunity for revenge present 
itself, and we do not fail-to take advantage of it; at least we do not 
fail to revert constantly in our conversations to the injury that has 
been done us; we willingly speak badly of that person, and we 
willingly hear others speak badly of him; we experience a certain 
regret at the good that happens him, and a feeling of pleasure at 
his misfortunes. Now all this is like smoke indicating the fire that 
still smovlders under the ashes. 

But let me suppose that all your protestations are true, and that 
your heart is well disposed ; even so,I say, this is not yet enough; for 
not only do you owe your neighbour love, but you also owe him the 
signs and tokens of love. Our heart is known to God alone,—men can 
judge only by the exterior ; consequently we cannot refuse the due 
outward marks and tokens of affection without giving our neighbour 
good grounds to judge ill of us. 

But what, you may ask, are those marks of good-will that we 
owe to him who has offended us? Theologians, with St. Thomas, 
distinguish two kinds,—marks of special good-will, and marks of 
ordinary good-will. The former, which we do not owe to any one, 
are those shown by friend to friend, such as familiarity, confidence, 
community of interests. Marks of ordinary good-will are those shown 
to all, at least to all those of our own rank or condition in life, such, 
for instance, as those shown by relatives, neighbours, acquaintances, 
and which consist in visiting, saluting, conversing, and the like. 

Now, generally speaking, there is no obligation to show marks of 
special good-will, except in the case where our adversary has already 
done so towards us. To do so would indeed be an act of heroic 
charity ; and happy should we be if we were able to bring ourselves 
to do this and to treat our enemies with special affection and load 
them with kindness! But the law does not bind us to this extent. 
And the reason is that we are not bound to love our enemies more 
than our other neighbours; now we are not bound to show our 
neighbour special tokens of good-will; and consequently neither are 
we bound to show them towaids our enemies. 
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But, as regards the ordinary marks of good-will, we cannot 
refuse them to him who has offended us. Hence, when saluting 
others whom we may happen to meet we must salute him also, and 
with still greater reason if he has anticipated us; if he speaks to us 
with courtesy, we should courteously reply ; if he is a relative, a 
neighbour, an acquaintance, we should render him all the good offices 
usually shown to persons of the station to which he belongs. The reason 
is that the denial of these marks which we show to all in general, or 
in particular to those of his condition, amounts to a confession and 
demonstration of hate and would afford our neighbour good grounds 
to judge us ill-disposed towards him, and hence to hate us more and 
more, and to strengthen him in his aversion—which would be a 
grave scandal against charity, scandal to all who witness our cor. 
duct—a scandal all the more glaring and manifest, the closer the ties 
of family or relationship that bind us to that person. 

There can be but one exception in this respect, and it arises when 
the circumstances of the case are of such a nature that to omit these 
offices would be likely to be the lesser evil. Thus, there are persons 
of so perverse a character that they abuse the kindness and con- 
descension shown them, and only take occasion of the good offices 
rendered to them to become more insolent, as if such advances were 
dictated by cowardly fear. When we have to deal with people of 
this disposition, it will be prudent to remain neutral, and to maintain 
great reserve so as not to expose ourselves to the danger of greater 
evils; at the same time, however, it will be well to explain the reason 
of our attitude to those who might feel surprise or think it strange. 
But this case is not so frequent as people imagine, and very often it is 
only a specious pretext to colour and justify displays of ill-will; for 
generally speaking a kind and courteous attitude is the surest way to 
extinguish enmity and win over the most perverse and hardest of 
hearts. Be that as.it may, if circumstances force us to use reserve, 
let us do so simply to avoid greater evils, to correct the guilty, and 
always with the limitation that nothing is done or omitted through 
hatred, and that we never go beyond what the injury deserves, 
neither in the nature of what we omit, nor in the period over which 
such omission extends. 

But, someone may say, If the person who has offended me 
refuses me due submission and the necessary satisfaction, shall I 
still be bound, in spite of this, to show him marks of good-will ? 
Assuredly,—Jesus Christ has imposed on each one his own share of 
obligation, a share each is bound to fulfil. 

Let us distinguish the obligations incumbent on the offended, 
from those incumbent on the offender. If you are the offender it is 
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your bounden duty to make peace with him whom you have offended. 
{t is not enough to regret the offence and to resolve to act differ- 
ently for the future ; you must also make suitable satisfaction. The 
precept is very clearly recorded in St. Matthew: If thou offer thy gift 
at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother hath anything 
against thee ; leave there thy offering before the altar, and go jirst to be 
reconciled to thy brother.* And having thus done your own part, if 
the person offended persists in his aversion the sin will be altogether 
his and not yours, since you, on your part, have removed the guilty 
occasion of it. 

But if it is you who are the offended party, and if the offender 
fail in his duty, you are not on that account dispensed from vours. 
Doubtless, you are not bound to beg his pardon as long as you are 
convinced you have done him no wrong ; but you must pardon him 
in a Christian spirit and be ready to give him a Christian reception 
on every occasion. 

But, you may ask, do you wish to assert that though I am the 
person offended, I am to make the first advances towards reconcili- 
ation with him that has offended me? Not so fast! the word recon- 
ciliation comprises many different things. If by being reconciled 
we mean refraining from all interior ill-will, showing no signs of 
hostility, and being ready to doa good turn whenever justice or 
charity demands it, we are all bound to this reconciliation. But if by 
the word reconciliation is meant that you are to treat your enemy 
with the same friendly familiarity and intimacy as before, that you 
are to declare that you are not in the least displeased, that you are to 
condone the satisfaction due to the injury or the compensation due to 
the losses he has caused you, this certainly would be a most meri- 
torious proceeding, but it is by no means a matter of obligation. 

For it is not forbidden to claim due and lawful satisfaction for 
the offences and losses suffered in reputation or property or person. 
Yt is for this purpose that courts of justice and tribunals have 
been established; but we must take care to act only in our own 
defence, and not through a spirit of bitterness, animosity, or ven- 
geance. And as in practice it is difficult for passion not to enter in, 
so it often happens that a thing which is not forbidden in theory 
becomes sinful in practice. Thus, though it is lawful to demand 
reparation, to have justice done to oneself, yet it is never lawful to 
do so to the detriment of charity. 

It is in this sense that the precept of our Lord in St. Luke is to 
be understood : Of him that takethaway thy goods ask them not again ® 
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—not only not to demand what has been taken, but to give up all 
claim, even on him who has taken our cloak unjustly. This precept 
is not absolute, but conditional ; that is, it is binding only in the 
case in which you cannot vindicate your right without wounding 
or impairing charity, which ought to be dearer and more precious in 
your eyes than all things else. 

Thus far I have set forth some general rules regarding the 
practice of the precept which enjoins the forgiveness of injuries. But 
the precise extent of the obligation depends very often on a knowledge 
of the particular circumstances of each case; and therefore, in 
case of disagreement, dissension, enmity, you should submit to the 
judgment of a prudent and wise director. And in conclusion, I may 
remark that in so delicate a matter we should rather abound, than 
run the risk of being too niggardly—better a step too many than a 
step too few :— 

I. Because the matter at issue is so indispensable that it admits 
of no substitute or compensation, and without it nothing can be 
pleasing to God or profitable to ourselves. 

2. Because it is a matter in which it is very easy to be deceived, 
to decide in our own favour, and to rest satisfied with imperfect recon- 
ciliations, which have no value in the eyes of God. 

3. Bear in mind, too, that each one always considers himself 
as the person most offended ; and that very often we claim right is. 
on our side, when we are really in the wrong. 

4. Finally, because on many occasions things that are only of 
counsel become a matter of precept. Thus, if by a special mark of 
attention or courtesy you could gain the affection of one who, without 
this, would be your implacable enemy, would you not be bound to 
make this little sacrifice, and thus prevent another’s damnation at 
so slight a cost to yourself ? 

For al] these reasons, it is much safer to go a little beyond what 
is absolutely obligatory than to live in painful doubt as to whether 
we have done enough. 

But even standing simply by the precept of our Lord, it is expressed’ 
in very significant terms: Love your enemies, He says; and although 
under this word Jove is comprised all, yet He adds: Do good to them 
that hate you. It might appear as if this was sufficiently plain; for, 
to do good embraces every good; yet He goes further and ex- 
plains His meaning more fully: Pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you ;+ and: If thy enemy be hungry give him to eat—Pray 
for your persecutors, and help them in their necessities, after the 
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example and in imitation of your heavenly Father who makes His 
sun to shine on the wicked no less than on the good. 

Now, I ask, can a precept, which has been given us by our Lord 
with so much force and precision, be compatible in any way with the 
reservations and restrictions practised by so many Christians? Ah! 
Jet us reflect on our own case. Let us observe it instinctively, trium- 
phing generously over our dislikes and distates. If we but do this, 
then indeed can we in all confidence present ourselves before God 
and say to Him without fears: Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass againsi us; because our readiness to forgive and 
our charity will be the sure guarantee of our own pardon. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SIXTH PETITION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 
THe RoMAN CATECHISM (PART IV) 
LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


AFTER having obtained forgiveness of their sins, 
Fae of we and while still inflamed with the desire of vene- 
recent forgive. rating and worshipping God; while still sighing 
igs after the Kingdom of Heaven; while still dis- 
charging faithfully all their duties of piety towards God; and 
while still depending altogether on His fatherly will and provi- 
dence; there is no doubt that then more than ever the enemy 
of the human race employs all his artifices, and brings forward 
all his resources to assail the children of God, so much so indeed 
that there is good reason to fear that their resolution may be 
shaken and changed and that they may return once more to 
their vicious courses and become much worse than before. To 
such as these may be justly applied the words of the Prince of 
the Apostles : It had been better for them not to have known the 
way of justice, than after they have known tt to turn back from the 
holy commandment which was delivered to them. 


pe onectance of Hence did our Lord Jesus Christ command us 
inculcating to offer this petition so as to recommend our- 
this petition. selves daily to God and implore His fatherly 
care and assistance, being thoroughly convinced that without 
His divine protection we should soon fall into the snares of our 
cunning enemy. 

Nor is it in the Lord’s Prayer alone that He commands us 
to beg of God that He will not suffer us to be led into temptation, 
but also in that discourse which He addressed to His Apostles 
on the eve of His death, wherein after having told them that 
they were clean, He did not omit to remind them of this duty 
in these terms: Pray that ye enter not into temptation? 

Such an admonition, thus repeated by Christ our Lord, 
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imposes on pastors a serious obligation of diligence in their 
efforts to excite the faithful to have frequent recourse to this 
prayer, so that though surrounded and threatened at all times 
by the many dangers which their enemy prepares against them, 
they may ever repel such attacks, unceasingly crying out to 
Him : Lead us not tnto temptation. 


T-—-NECESSITY OF THE SIXTH PETIFION 


The faithful will easily understand how sorely 

» OS aegertinch they need God’s help, if they will but remember 

Y their ignorance and weakness; if they but call 

to mind these words of Christ our Lord: The spirit indeed is 

willing, but the flesh is weak;* and if they but consider how grave 

and deadly would be the falls into which they would be preci- 

pitated under the impelling hand of the evil one, if not sup- 
ported by the right hand of the Most High. 

What more striking example of human frailty could there 
be than that of the sacred college of the Apostles, who, filled 
with feelings of the highest courage and devotion one moment, 
yet almost immediately, at sight of the first cause of alarm, 
abandoned the Saviour and fled in terror? Even more 
striking still was the case of the Prince of the Apostles, who, 
though professing a courage and singular devotion to Christ our 
Lord, and confident of himself, had said: Though I should dte 
with Thee, I will not deny Thee ;»* yet within a few minutes, 
frightened by the words of a servant-maid, he protested under 
oath that he did not know our Lord—a manifest proof that his 
strength was not on a par with the spirit of devotion he professed. 

Now, if holy men like these have been led to fall gravely 
because of the frailty of the nature on which they relied, how 
great should not be the apprehension of those who are far below 
them in sanctity? 


Fee Tie begs te- Let the pastor, therefore, point out to the 
tions of the faithful the conflicts and dangers to which we 
Aesh, are incessantly exposed as long as the soul 

dwells in this mortal body, and how we are assailed on all 

sides by the world, the flesh, and the devil :— 
How few there are who have not had bitter personal experi- 
ence of the strength of anger and concupiscence ? Who is not 
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pierced by their stings ? who not wounded by their darts ? who 
not scorched with the fires that smoulder within !—so many 
are the attacks, so varied the assaults, that it is extremely 
difficult to escape without severe wounds. 


And in addition to these enemies that abide and 

5.—The assaults of Aoyrish within us, there are also those other 
the demons. ¢ aie : 

headstrong enemies of whom it is written: Our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood; but against princt- 
palities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in high places.* 
For the efforts of the enemy within are seconded by the attempts 
of the enemy without us—by the attacks made on us by the 
demons who both openly assail us as well as strive to capture 
our souls by devious ways, so that it is only with great difficulty 
that we can hope to withstand them. 

These the Apostle calls princes, because of the excellence 
of their nature, being in this respect superior to men and to all 
visible creation ; he also calls them powers, because they excel: 
us not only by their nature but also by their power ; he calls 
them rulers of the world of darkness, because it is not the world 
of light and glory, that is to say, the good and pious, that they 
tule, but the world of darkness and gloom, that is to say, those 
who, blinded by the darkness and gloom of a bad and wicked 
life, rest content under the power of the devil, the prince of 
darkness. 

He also designates demons the spirits of wickedness, because 
there is a wickedness of spirit as well as of flesh. The wicked- 
ness of the flesh inflames the desires to sensual pleasures and 
lusts ; while the wickednesses of the spirit consist in evil pur- 
poses and depraved desires which affect the superior part of 
the soul and are more criminal than the former in so much as 
mind and reason are higher and more noble than sense. The 
Apostles call the wickedness of Satan wickedness in heavenly 


things, because his chief aim is to deprive us of our heavenly 
inheritance. 


6.—The intensity From all this may be formed some notion of 

pf Satan's the enemy’s strength, his undaunted courage, 

; his cruel and implacable hatred, and the cease- 

less war he wages against us, so that between him and us no 
peace is possible, no truce can even be made. 

His boundless audacity is revealed by his own words 
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recorded by the prophet : I will ascend into heaven. He attacked 
our first parents in paradise ; he assailed the prophets ; and, as 
our Lord tells us in the Gospel, he beset the Apostles, seeking 
to sift them as wheat ;* nay, he did not even respect the pre- 
sence and person of Christ our Lord Himself; and hence St. 
Peter thus expresses his insatiable greed and his indefatigable 
perseverance : Your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion goeth 
about, seeking whom he may devour. 

Nor are men tempted by one devil alone ; but sometimes 
demons in crowds combine to tempt an individual, as was 
acknowledged by that.demon who, when asked his name by 
Christ our Lord, replied : My name is legion,‘ that is to say, that 
a host of demons tormented their miserable victims ; while in 
another case we find it recorded of a demon that, he taketh with 
him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter 
ain and dwell there.® 


There are many who regard all this as simply 

7.—The good as- : ; ; 
sailed more the outcome of the imagination, because they 
gael ee are not conscious of such assaults and tempta- 

€ wicked, : ° 

tions of the devil. That such as these are not 
assailed by demons is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
they have already freely surrendered to him—in them is 
neither piety, nor charity, nor any virtue worthy of a Christian ; 
and hence it is that they are wholly in the power of the devil, 
and there is no need of his temptations to subvert them, 
since he has already, with their free consent, taken up his 
abode in their souls. 

On the other hand, those who have dedicated themselves 
to God, leading a heavenly life on earth, are more than all others 
assailed by the temptations of Satan—against such as these he 
reserves his bitterest hate,—for these he untiringly lays his 
snares. Sacred Scripture is full of examples of holy men whom, 
in spite of their good resolutions, he perverted by force or wile. 
Adam, David, Solomon, and others too many to enumerate, 
have experienced the violent assaults and the astute malignity 
of demons whom neither human prudence nor human strength 


has been able to resist. 
Now, if this be so, who that relies on his own powers can 


' regard himself as sufficiently safe? We must, then, devoutly 


and fervently beseech God not to allow us to be tempted above our 
strength, but to make issue with temptation that we may be able 
to bear ut.§ 

11s, xiv. 13. 2 Luke xxii. 31. 3 y Peter v. 8. 4 Mark v. 9. 
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But in this connexion, should any of the faithful, 
8.—Satan’s power through want of courage or through ignorance, 
Seager Cire unduly terrified by the power of the devil, 
they should be here animated and exhorted to take refuge in 
the haven of prayer when they find themselves tossed about 
on the angry waves of temptation. For the devil, in spite of 
all his power, all his perseverance, all his mortal hatred 
against the human race, can tempt and torment us neither 
as long nor as much as he would wish,—all his power is 
subject to God’s control and permission. Thus we have the 
well-known example of Job. If God had not said of him to 
Satan : Behold all that he hath is in thy hand,1 Satan could never 
have touched anything of his ; and on the contrary, if the Lord 
had not added: Only put not forth thy hand upon his person, 
Satan would have instantly destroyed not only Job but his 
children and possessions. 
The power of the devil, therefore, is so restricted that 
without the permission of God he could not even enter into 
the herd of swine mentioned by the Evangelists. 


II.—MEANING OF ‘“‘ LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION ” 


b= Merain ciel To understand the import of this petition, it 
the word will be necessary to dwell on the meaning of 

“temptation.” temptation, and of being led into temptation :— 

To tempt is to sound a person so as to elicit from him 
what we desire to know, and thus come to a knowledge of the 
truth. This mode of tempting has no place in God ; for what 
is there that God does not already know ?—all things are 
naked and open to His eye.? 

The second species of tempting goes further than this, 
inasmuch as it may be done for a bad purpose as well as for 
a good ;—for a good purpose, when a man’s virtue is put to 
the test in order that when this is ascertained he may be 
crowned with rewards and honours, and his example held 
forth to be imitated by others, so as to lead them to glorify 
God. This is the only sort of tempting that can be found in 
God. Of it we have an example in Deuteronomy: The Lord 
your God tries you, that it may appear whether you love Him or 
not.§ 

It is in this sense that God is said to tempt His own when 
He afflicts them with want and infirmity or other such calam- 
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ities. This He does to try their patience, and to hold them forth 
as models of Christian virtue. It was thus that we read that 
Abraham was tempted to offer his son in sacrifice and by his 
conduct on that occasion became a singular example of obedience 
and patience to all posterity. In this sense also was it said of 
Tobias : Because thou wast acceptable to God tt was necessary that 
temptation should prove thee. 


10,—Temptation But tempting may have an evil purpose also, 


as practised aS when it is done to incite to sin or destruc- _ 


by the devil. tion. Such, precisely is the réle of the devil 


—he tempts only to seduce and drive men to their ruin; and 
hence in Sacred Scripture he is designated the tempter.2 

At one time exciting us from within, he employs our 
unregulated passions and inclinations to accomplish his aim ; 
at another he attacks us from without and relies on external 
inducements, such as prosperity, to puff us up, or adversity, to 
cast us down ; at other times he uses as his agents and emissaries 
corrupt men, and especially heretics, who, sitting in the chair of 
pestilence, scatter the baneful seeds of evil teaching to the utter 
destruction of their dupes; while these, prone to evil of 
themselves and ever tottering on the precipice, care little for 
virtue and make no distinction between it and vice. 


11.—What means We are said to be led into temptation when we 

being led into yield to temptation. Now we are led into 

temptation. temptation in two ways—first by giving way 
and falling into the evil towards which our tempter desires 
to drive us. Now, no one has ever been thus led into temp- 
tation by God, for God can never be the author of sin—nay, 
He hates all that work iniquity ;* while in St. James we read as 
follows : Let no man when tempted say that he is tempted of God ; 
for God ts not a tempter of evtls.* 

In the next place we are said to be led into temptation by 
him who, while not tempting us himself, nor even doing any- 
thing towards tempting us, yet is said to tempt us, inasmuch as 
he does not prevent us from being tempted or from succumbing 
to temptations when he has it in his power to do so. It is in 
this manner that God suffers the good and just to be tempted, 
yet, without abandoning them or ceasing to support them by 
His grace. Sometimes even in His just and impenetrable judg- 
ments He abandons us to ourselves and allows us to fall, in 
punishment of our sins. 
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12.- God’s_ bless) God is also said to lead us into temptation when 
ingsometimes we turn to our own destruction the blessings He 
aia me has bestowed on us for our salvation, and when, 
temptation. after the example of the prodigal son, we waste 

our father’s substance, living riotously in the satisfaction of 

our evil passions. In such case we may say, as the Apostle 
said of the Law: The Commandment that was ordained to Ife, 
the same was found to be unto death to me.* 

Of this a good example is found in the case of Jerusalem, 
which, as Ezechiel witnesses, God had so enriched and adorned 
with every embellishment, that He said by the mouth of the 
Prophet : Thou wast perfect through My beauty which I put upon 
thee.2 And yet that city, loaded as it was with every gift of 
God, was so far from being thankful to Him who had such 
claims on her gratitude, so far from using those heavenly blessings 
for the purpose for which she had received them—the attaining of 
her own happiness—that city, with blackest ingratitude towards 
God, her Father, rejected all hope and thought of her spiritual 
profit, and devoted all her attention to the enjoyment of her 
actual plenty in that career of luxury and ruinous madness which 
Ezechiel describes at considerable length in the same chapter. 

Of similar ingratitude are they guilty whom God permits 
to convert into instruments of vice the abundant opportunities of 
good deeds which His providence has held out to them. 


feces! Careful attention, however, should be paid to 

phraseology a particular usage of Sacred Scripture, which 

explained. sometimes refers to God’s permission in terms 
that, if taken literally, would, up to a certain extent, signify 
a positive action on His part. Thus we read in Exodus: J 
well harden the heart of Pharaoh ;* and in Isaias : Blind the heart 
of this people ;* while in his Epistle to the Romans the Apostle 
writes : God delivered them up to shameful affections and to a 
reprobate sense.’ In these and similar expressions, however, 
we are to understand not a positive act on the part of God, but 
simply His permission. 


IJI.—THE OBJECT OF THE PETITION 


14: We'bed that These observations being borne in mind, it wil 
re bral not not be difficult to determine what it is exactly 
i. 1 ons: that we ask in this petition :— 
First of all, we do not ask not to be tempted at 
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all; for, the life of man upon earth is a warfare (or temp- 
tation.) Indeed that such is the case, is useful and advan- 
tageous to man; for it is in temptation that we come to 
know ourselves and the strength or weakness of our powers: 
and consequently it is in temptation that we are humbled under 
the mighty hand of God ,* and are led to fight manfully in expec- 
tation of the never-fading crown of glory* we hope to receive in 
reward, knowing that he that striveth for the mastery 1s not crowned 
except he strive lawfully ;* and as St. James says: Blessed ts the 
man that endureth temptation, for when he hath been proved he 
shall receive the crown of life which God hath promised to them 
that love Him.® And if we are sometimes hard-pressed by the 
temptations of the enemy, we shall find great consolation in the 
thought that we have ready to help us a High Priest who can 
have compassion on our infirmities, having been tempted Himself 
an all things.® 

What, then, do we really ask in this petition? We pray 
that we be always protected by the divine assistance, so as not 
to be seduced into consent or conquered by weakness under 
the pressure of temptation; and we also pray that the grace 
of God may be always about us to refresh and strengthen us in 
our trials, should our own powers be insufficient. 


45.—How to im- We should, theiefore, implore God’s assistance 
aA oeen © not only in general under all temptations ; but 
ance. as well as this, in each individual temptation 
that molests us we ought to have recourse to prayer, as we read 
was done by David under almost all kinds of temptation. Thus, 
against lying he prayed: Take not Thou the word of truth utterly 
out of my mouth ;7 against covetousness: Incline my heart unto 
Thy testimonies and not to covetousness ;* and against the vanities 
of life and the allurements of the passions: Turn away my eyes 
that they may not behold vanity.2 Hence we pray that we may 
not give way to our passions, nor grow weary under temptation, 
nor turn aside from the way of the Lord; but that in adversity 
as well as in prosperity we may ever preserve a firm and constant 
mind, that God will never in any way deprive us of His protection, 
and finally that He will enable us to crush Satan under foot. 


1 Job vii, 1. 21 Peter v. 6. 3r Peter v. 4. +2 Tim. il. 55 
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IV.—DISPOSITIONS THAT SHOULD ACCOMPANY THIS PRAYER 


; It now remains for the pastor to encourage the 
bee Coan. faithful to the thoughts and considerations that 
dence in God. should particularly accompany this prayer :— 

In this respect, nothing can be better than to bear in mind 
how extreme is human frailty, and thus to distrust our own 
strength ; but, placing all our hopes of safety in the goodness of 
God, and relying on His divine protection, we shall experience 
undaunted courage even in face of the gravest dangers, all the 
time recalling to mind in a special way the numbers of those 
who, strengthened with such hopes and such courage, were 
delivered by the hand of God from the jaws of Satan open to 
devour them. 

Thus, when Joseph was assailed on all sides by the raging 
passions of a wicked woman, did not the Lord rescue him from 
grievous straits, and raise him to the highest grade of honour ? 

And when Susanna was beset by the ministers of Satan, 
and when she was on the point of perishing under an infamous 
sentence, did not the Lord preserve her unharmed ? Nor should 
this cause us surprise ; for as Scripture tells us, her heart had 
confidence in the Lord. 

It is Job’s undying glory to have triumphed over the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; while there are many similar examples 
which the zealous pastor may make use of to exhort his 
faithful flock to cherish this hope and confidence. 


17.—Christ is our Let the faithful also reflect who is the leader 

leader. under whom they fight when in the midst of temp- 
tations; let them not forget that it is the same Christ our 
Lord who came off victorious in a similar combat :—He is 
the conqueror of the devil; He is that stronger man, who 
coming upon the strong armed man,? overcame him, stripped him 
of his arms and deprived him of his spoils ; while of His victory 
over the world we have His words in St. John : Have confidence ; 
I have overcome the world. In the Apocalypse He is called 
the conquering lion, that went forth conquering that He might 
conquer;* and by His victory He has acquired for His 
followers also the power to conquer. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews is full of the victories of 
holy men, who through faith subdued kingdoms, stopped the mouth 
of ions. And in reading of these and similar events, let us also 
reflect on the victories that are won every day by men of eminent 
faith, hope and charity, in their interior and exterior combats 


? Daniel xiii. 35. = ® Luke xi.22, = 8 Job xvi. 33. = # Apoc. v. 5. 
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with the devils—victories so many and so signal that could we 
but behold them with our eyes, we should say that nothing 
more frequently happens, and that there is nothing more 
glorious. Speaking of such defeats of the demon, St. John 
writes as follows: I write to you, young men, because you 
are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and you have over- 
come the wicked one.* 


Pee tra Lt isimot by indolence, sleep, wine, revelling, or 
ness and lust, that Satan is overcome; but by prayer, 
prayer. labour, watching, fasting, continence and 

chastity : Watch ye and pray, that ye enter not into temptation,2— 

such is our Lord’s command. They who make use of these 
weapons in the combat will put their enemies to flight,—from 
those who resist him the devil is sure to fly. 

Yet at sight of the victories won by the good, of which we 
have spoken, let no one indulge in self-complacency, let no one 
venture to puff himself up with the notion that with his own 
unaided strength he is able to withstand the temptations and 
assaults of the devil. This is above our power, it is beyond the 
capacity of our frail nature. 


te Agd conte For the strength by which we cast down the 
dence in the satellites of Satan comes from God, who maketh 
help of God. oy ayvms like a brass bow ;* by whose power the 
bow of the mighty is overcome and the weak are girt with strength ; + 
who gives us the frotection of salvation ; * whose right hand hath 
received us ,* who teacheth our hands to fight and our fingers to war,’ 
so that to God alone must we ascribe and offer thanks for what- 
ever victory we may gain, because it is through Him, and through 
His aid alone, that we can hope to conquer. In this we but 
follow the example of the Apostle who says: Thanks be to God who 
hath given us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.8 In the 
same way that voice from heaven mentioned in the Apocalypse 
proclaims God to be the author of our victory: Now 1s come 
salvation, and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power 
of Christ, because the accuser of our brethren ts cast forth ; and 
they overcame him by the blood of the Lamb.® Another passage of 
the same book also testifies that the victory won over the world 
and over the flesh belongs to Christ our Lord: They shall fight 
with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome them.1° But enough 
regarding the cause and manner of conquering. 
ly John ii. 14, 2Matt. xxvi. 41. 3 Ps. xvii. 35. 4 Kings ii. 4, 
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serra tis All this being explained, the pastor will next 
promised to exhibit to his flock the crowns prepared and the 
a ot aia rewards appointed by God for those who conquer. 
In doing this, he can turn to the Apocalypse 
from which he may draw various divine testimonies: He that 
shall overcome shall not be hurt by the second death ; and : He that 
shall overcome shall thus be clothed in white garments, and I will 
not blot out his name out of the book of life, and I will confess his 
name before My Father and before His angels ;? while a little 
further on our Lord and God Himself thus addresses John: He 
that shall overcome I will make him a pillar in the temple of My 
God, and he shall go out no more ;* and : To him that shall overcome 
I will grant to sit with Me in My throne, as I also have overcome 
and have sat with My Father in His throne ,;* and finally, having 
shown forth the glory of the saints and the immensity of the 
blessings which they shall enjoy in heaven, He adds: He that 
overcomes shall possess all things.® 


Apoc fi. rr, ° Apoc. iff. 5, * Apoc. iff. 12. 4 Apoc. iii. 21. 5 Apoc. xxi, 7 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued 


7. THE SIXTH PETITION 


Q. What do we ask in the Sixth 
Petition: And lead us not into 
temptation ? 


A. In the Sixth Petition: And 
fead us not into temptation, we 
ask God to deliver us from tempta- 
tions either by not allowing us to 
be tempted, or by giving us grace 
not to be conquered. 


Q. What are temptations ? 


A. Temptations are an incite- 
ment to sin that comes from the 
devil, or from the wicked, or from 
our own evil passions. 


Q. Is it a sin to have tempta- 
tions ? 


A. No, it is no sin to have temp- 
tations ; but it is a sin to consent 
to them, or voluntarily to expose 
oneself to the danger of consenting 
to them. 


Q. Why does God allow us to be 
tempted ? 


A. God allows us to be tempted 
so as to test our fidelity, increase 
our virtue, and augment our merits. 


Q. What should we do to avoid 
temptation ? 


A. To avoid temptation we 
should fly dangerous occasions, 
guard our senses, receive the Sacra- 
ments frequently, and have recourse 
to the practice of prayer. 
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Fifteenth Instruction on JPraper 


THE SIXTH PETITION: LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


Even after having obtained from God the remission of our sins, we 
are never, as long as we live, exempt from the danger of relapsing. So 
great is our weakness, so strong our proclivity to evil, so numerous 
the incentives and temptations to which we are exposed, that no 
sooner are we freed from the burden of our sins than we should resume 
{t once again if the same divine Mercy that has drawn us out of the 
abyss of our iniquities did not continue to watch over us, accompany 
us, and defend us at every step. 

This is the reason why, after having in the Fifth Petition begged 
of God the pardon of our sins or trespasses: Forgive us our trespasses, 
we immediately, in order to avoid contracting new debts, go on in 
the Sixth Petition to beg God’s help against the temptations that 
are the ordinary source of our falls: And lead us not into temptation , 
for without this the grace of forgiveness received would be altogether 
wyseless to us, and our second state would become much worse than 
our first, according to the words of the Gospel: The last state of that 
man ts made worse than the first.+ 

In order rightly to determine the precise import of this petition, 
it wil] first of all be necessary to know accurately what is meant by 
tempting, and who exactly it is that tempts us. At first sight it does 
not seem quite clear how we can say to God: Lead us not into 
temptation,—is not such language an insult to Him, implying, as it 
would seem, that He is capable of inducing us to sin ? 

Now it must be borne in mind that the word tempt has two 
different acceptations, one of which may be applied to God, while 
the other cannot be applied to Him at all. Speaking generally, by 
temptation is meant a trial, a test, made of someone and of his 
dispositions. 

It is in this sense that Sacred Scripture often repeats that God 
tempts. Thus did He test the fidelity of Abraham by the cruel com- 
mand to sacrifice his son, Isaac, to Him ; and therefore Scripture says 
that God tempted Abraham.? In the same sense He also tempted 
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Tobias and Job by means of the misfortunes with which He allowed 
them to be assailed ; and thus also does He tempt all men by sending 
them crosses and misfortunes from time to time. 

But it will here be necessary to note a striking difference between 
the tests to which we subject others and those to which God subjects 
us. When we put anyone to the test, we, as a rule, do so to know 
or discover something we do not already know, or of which we are 
not sure—a proceeding that obviously supposes ignorance on our 
part. But in God there can be no ignorance of any kind; nothing is 
hidden from Him; nor has He need of tests or proofs to acquire 
certainty of us and of our dispositions. He puts us to the test, 
therefore, not to discover our dispositions, but to make them known 
to ourselves, or to manifest them to others, and this for His own 
greater glory, for the good of our neighbours, and for the greater 
merit and advantage of the person tempted. Thus He was quite 
well aware of the great faith of the Patriarch Abraham and the heroic 
patience of Job and Tobias ; nor had He any need to put them to 
the test ; but it was necessary that they themselves should know it, 
that their posterity should know it, so as to have a luminous 
example of signal and sublime virtues, which we certainly should not 
have had if God had not subjected them to these severe tests. 
It is precisely the same in our case—God knows perfectly what each 
of us is equal to, and what is the temper of our heart and of our 
virtue ; but we ourselves often deceive ourselves and are too ready to 
trust over much to our own powers; and hence it is that God often 
visits us with trials and tribulations to let us see what we are 
in reality, and whether we truly have devotion and love for Him: 
The Lord your God trieth you, that 1t may appear whether you love Him 
with all your heart and with all your soul or not. 

That God can be the author of such temptations, there is no doubt. 
For they are not intended to make us fall and be lost, but to save us 
and crown us; they do not induce us to evil, but invite us to virtue ; 
they do not come in the shape of morally bad thoughts and feelings, 
but simply take the form of trials and troubles, afflicting us physically, 
but containing no moral evil. It is of these precisely that Holy 
Scripture speaks when it tells us to rejoice when we are tempted: 
My brethren, count tt all joy when you shall fall into divers tempta- 
tions.2. It is not of these temptations, therefore, that mention 1s 
made in the Sixth Petition, but of those that directly incline and 
{ncite us to sin. 

And this precisely is the second meaning of the word tempt; that 
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is, to lead and provoke to evil. In this sense it cannot be said that 
God tempts us: the bare thought would be blasphemous. God, being 
infinitely good and infinitely holy, can neither wish, counsel, nor love 
sin; nor can He in any way lead us to commit it. Hence the Apostle 
St. James has written: Let no man, when he 1s tempted, say that he is 
tempted by God ; for God is not a tempter of evils, and He tempteth no 
man.» 

The baneful principle of these temptations, he adds, we carry 
in ourselves, in our nature vitiated by sin, in our unregulated passions, 
in the evil habits contracted by us—in all that is comprised under 
the name of concupiscence or flesh, which tends by its interior 
suggestions to turn us away from what is good and to lead us 
into evil. But every man is tempted by his own concupiscence, being 
drawn away and allured.2 This is the greatest and most dangerous 
tempter we have, because residing within and inseparable from us ; 
but to this interior tempter two others must be added from without, 
and these are the world and the devil. 

The world, that is to say, the sum-total of Christians who are 
slaves of this world, tempts us in many ways—by bad example 
and perverse maxims; by its reprehensible customs and practices; 
at one time by gibes, mockery, derision; at another time by 
flattery, caresses, promises ; and again by threats, violence, persecu- 
tion. Oh! a cunning and powerful tempter is the world ! 

Finally, the devil tempts us by his evil suggestions, and he does 
not rest content with his own powers ; he allies himself with the flesh 
and the world, to effect our ruin. He even makes use of our very 
selves by instigating the flesh, and arousing and enkindling in it 
impure feelings and desires ; and he makes use of the world by con- 
tinually placing before our eyes its alluring fascinations, its seductive 
attractions. Thus the flesh, the world, and the devil are our three 
capital enemies ; and it is to these and not to God that wicked temp- 
tations owe their origin. 

But if this is really the case, why do we pray to God to Lead us 
not into temptation, as if He Himself were our tempter ? 

This is a mode of speech which must not be understood in a 
strict sense, as if it meant that the Lord positively allured us to 
evil. In Sacred Scripture it is a common practice to call what is a 
mere permission on His part a real action of His. Of this we have 
many examples ; for instance, we read that it is said of God that He 
leads us aside from the path of His commandments ; that He blinds 
the understanding of the sinner ; that He hardens his heart, and the 
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like,—not because God positively produces such evil dispositions in 
us, for this would make Him the author of sin, but because He 
permits us to fall, to be blinded, to become hardened, by with- 
drawing those graces, those lights, and those special helps that 
would make us observe His law, would enlighten our understanding 
and soften our heart. It is precisely the same as when we say that 
the setting of the sun produces night ; not that it brings darkness in 
its train, but because in disappearing it carries away its light. 

It is in this sense, and no other, that we say that God leads us 
into temptation when He does not prevent us from being tempted, 
and when He allows us to yield to temptation by depriving us of those 
special helps with the aid of which it would be easy for us to conquer 
it; and this is a very different thing. To tempt to sin is a thing 
morally bad,—and God can never be the author of temptation; 
but He can permit it, for the punishment of the wicked as well as 
for the triumph and greater glory of the just. 

This much being borne in mind, it is easy to understand the true 
import of the petition. When we say to God: Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, we beg Him, in view of our frailty, either to remove the temptation 
or to give us strength to conquer it and to come victorious out of the 
struggle, 

Pay particular attention to this alternative ; for we do not ask 
to be delivered from all temptation. It would be a mistake to per- 
suade ourselves that we shall not be tempted. In the first place it 
1s not possible in the present state of our corrupt nature, seeing that, 
as Sacred Scripture says, our life is a continual warfare, a battle-field : 
Man’s life on earth ts a warfare,—an unceasing war of the spirit against 
the flesh, of reason against the passions, of faith against the senses, 
of ourselves against ourselves. Even the greatest saints have been 
tempted: St. Paul, St. Anthony, St. Benedict, St. Francis de Sales, 
and countless others have been tried by the most violent and persistent 
temptations. Nay, Jesus Christ Himself willed to be tempted in the 
desert ; not that He could fall, for He was incapable of sinning; but 
He wished to show us by His example that there is no state of life 
so holy, no place in the world so secluded, as to be free from 
temptations. 

Nay, even though total immunity were possible, it would be 
neither useful nor advantageous to us. For, although temptations 
are sometimes an occasion of sin, yet the proper use of them 
1s attended by great advantages , such as knowledge of our misery, 
distrust of our own strength, watchfulness over our spiritual enemies, 
tervour in prayer for the purpose of obtaining the succours of divine 
help against them, the practice of virtue, and especially of patience, 
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in the difficult struggle we have to sustain; in a word, a rich treasury 
of merits amassed towards an eternal reward. This is why God would 
not deliver St. Paul, though earnestly besought to do so, from some 
impure temptation or other that molested him, but said to him: 
My grace is sufficient for thee.t Total exemption from temptation, 
then, is not a thing to be expected nor even to be asked. 

But if the advantages we derive from temptations are so great 
and numerous, ought we not to beg of God to allow them to continue 
and even to multiply ? Certainly not. That might do very well if 
we could only be certain of making good use of them and of gaining a 
victory over them. But as this victory is very uncertain, because we 
do not on the one hand know if we deserve the assistance of God, while 
on the other we know from sad experience the great strength of our 
enemies and our own weakness in resisting; so, instead of praying 
for these temptations, we have great reason to fear them and to 
beseech God to enable us to avoid yielding to the assaults of those 
to which we are already daily exposed. 

We should consequently beg, in the first place, that God will 
deliver us from those to which He foresees our weakness will succumb ; 
and then, should He think it weil to permit the temptation to 
continue, let us beseech Him not to abandon us to ourselves and to 
our own strength, but to watch attentively over our salvation and to 
protect, defend, and guard us. 

You see how necessary it is for us to address this petition to God. 
On the one side, the multitude of dangers with which our life is sur- 
rounded should justly fill us with apprehension. There is no one 
who has not both within and without himself sources of temptation 
peculiar to himself :—in himself, passions and habits ; outside himself, 
dangerous objects and occasions. Those especially who are quitting 
an evil and licentious life have great reason to fear, because there 
must still remain in them the evil effects of sins committed, a strong 
source of malice, the fruit of past misdeeds; images, remembrances, 
souvenirs, sinful inclinations and tendencies already contracted. 
By all of these their soul is enervated and weakened, and it soon 
falls back into its old disorders, if left without the special assistance 
of God. 

On the other hand, it is of faith that of ourselves and unaided 
by the grace of God we are unable to conquer temptations. We may, 
it is true, of ourselves overcome one temptation by means of another, 
just as we may leave one sin for another, but not ina salutary manner, 
We need God’s grace, then, to conquer temptations, and this grace 
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we ask precisely in the Sixth Petition. Even though we have hitherto 
triumphed over the strongest temptations, even though we have 
hitherto led the lives of angels, we may from one instant to another 
be transformed into demons. Is anything more than a single instant 
required to consent to temptation, and consequently to pass from 
grace to sin? Is not a look, a word, a thought, enough to constitute 
a grievous fall, a fall so grave that we may never perhaps be able to 
arise from it ? 

Such, then, is the great need we stand in of having recourse day 
by day to the Lord who alone can support us by His grace, and of 
saying to Him from the bottom of our heart: Lead us not into 
temptatton—O Lord, hold us close in Thy arms, do not lose sight of 
us, do not abandon us a single moment to ourselves ; but watch over 
us, direct our will, our affections and our actions, and ward off all 
that might prove an occasion of sin. He who distrusts himself and 
earnestly recommends himself to God, will not fall. 

But what should be said if, even while asking God to safeguard 
us and not to allow us to yield to temptations, we ourselves should 
wilfully go into the way of them, imprudently and rashly encountering 
them, even those that are most seductive and dangerous, living in con- 
tinual dissipation and exposing ourselves to every danger without the 
slightest precaution ? Would not this be a manifest contradiction ? 
Would it be anything short of mocking God, nay, of looking to Him 
for miracles, and of counting on an extraordinary assistance that He 
has never promised, that He even declares He will refuse to whoever 
exposes himself voluntarily to danger? This prayer, then, like all 
other prayers, supposes our co-operation, and this consists in carefully 
flying dangers and occasions, and in jealous custody of the senses, 
closing, as far as in us lies, the door against every temptation. 

Of this, however, I shall speak expressly in our next instruction, 
wherein, as a corollary to the petition just explained, I shall treat of 
two very important points: How temptations develop into sins, and 
what means should be employed to overcome them. 
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Sirteenth Instruction on Prayer 
THE SIXTH PETITION—Continued 


To complete our explanation of the Sixth Petition: Lead us not into 
temptation, two most important points still remain to be discussed :— 


(t) By what steps and in what way temptations become sins ; 

(2) What means must be taken to conquer temptations. 

1. Although everyone knows that temptation of itself is not a 
sin, yet in practice two classes of persons are frequently deceived. 
Those of a timorous conscience easily confound the simple temptation 
with the sin itself, and consequently they imagine they are guilty 
when in reality they are quite innocent ; while those of a lax con- 
science confound what is really a sin with the simple temptation, 
and consequently they imagine they are innocent when in reality 
they are guilty. To comfort the former and to undeceive the latter, 
therefore, it will be highly useful to distinguish clearly between 
temptation and sin. A few rules, which I shall here set forth, will 
serve as useful guides and helpful lights. 

Theologians, following St. Gregory, distinguish three degrees in 
temptation—suggestion, delectation, and consent. These three stages 
are not always culpable, because they are some times voluntary, 
sometimes involuntary. 

The first stage is suggestion; by which we mean the simple 
proposal and representation of something evil to the mind—be 
that evil one of impurity, as often happens, or of vengeance, or 
any other species of sin. Now, such suggestion is not a sin, provided 
we have not given occasion to it. It is indeed an invitation, an 
attraction, an allurement, a solicitation to sin; yet of itself it is 
not a sin, since it may arise in us without our co-operation and in 
spite of us. 

For example: where was the fault on the part of Eve in being 
assailed by the serpent in the terrestrial paradise and solicited to 
transgress the divine prohibition? None at all, since her will 
had no part in it. In like manner, if we find ourselves unexpectedly 
assailed by bad thoughts, imaginations, and representations, whether 
proceeding interiorly from our own corrupt nature or from the sug- 
gestions of the devil, or exteriorly from evil objects, companions, 


if 
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discourses, it may happen that there is no sin in all this, since it 
all can take place without the concurrence of the will. 

I have said that it can take place, because very often we ourselves 
occasion the temptation, in which case the answer will be quite different. 
Though it is true, generally speaking, that in our present state temp- 
tation is inevitable, and that we cannot be exempt from all temp- 
tation, still not all temptations in particular are really necessary 


and involuntary, for many of them are excited and promoted through 


our own free will. For instance, to come by chance on seductive 
and dangerous objects which captivate our eyes, and to derive a bad 
impression from them, is a matter of sad necessity for every human 
being who has to live in the world; but purposely to seek such objects, 
to gaze on them with curiosity, and contemplate them leisurely, even 
after we have begun to feel the evil impressions they produce— 
this indeed is the act of a perverse will. Now. these latter are not 
exempt from fault, and if the temptation to which we give occasion 
involves the probable danger of sin, the temptation itself is a sin— 
grave if one is exposed to grave danger of sin ; light if to slight danger. 
For the same law that forbids sin, also forbids us to expose ourselves 
to the proximate danger of committing it. 

The second degree is delectation ; that is, the complacency excited 
in the heart by the evil suggested or proposed to us. Here also 
there may be guilt or there may not, for there are two kinds of 
delectation—one voluntary, and the other involuntary. . 

The delectation naturally produced in us by the suggestion 
is one thing; that accepted by the will is another. That the bare 
thought and suggestion can naturally excite in us an evil feeling of 
pleasure and delectation, sometimes even of vehement emotion, is 
most certain. How very easy is it in truth suddenly to feel com- 
placency at the first thought of vengeance, of sure but unjust gain, 
or of some sensual satisfaction! But such complacency is only a 
natural sensation, a natural appetite, an involuntary passion, beyond 
the power of our will, just as it is beyond the power of our will to help 
feeling the heat of a fire should a spark fall on our hand without our 
perceiving it ; and consequently it is not sinful. To be sinful it must 
be voluntary, and it cannot be voluntary but through knowledge 
and advertence on our part. As long as we are so totally absorbed 
in the evil object that we do not reflect at all on its wickedness, 
the complacency may indeed last for some time, but as there is no 
advertence in this case, so there is no deliberation or sin. 

To decide, then, whether the delectation is really voluntary we 
must see whether we advert to it, and how we behave after having 
made this reflection. If we interiorly enter into ourselves, saying: 


VOL. IV. 
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“Oh, what was I thinking of?” and try to banish the bad im- 
pression ; if far from approving of it, we would prefer not to have had 
it ; and if we feel distress and displeasure at it, then there can be no 
guilt. And it makes no matter that, after having thus entered into 
ourselves, the evil impression should continue for a long while—as 
long as the opposition of the will lasts, the delectation will never 
be sinful. 

But if, on the contrary, after having sufficiently adverted to it, 
we allow ourselves to be overcome by the delectation, if we freely 
entertain it, relish it, taste it with pleasure, and if, to enjoy it, we 
continue to entertain the wicked thoughts that gives rise to it, exactly 
like Eve, who stood to admire the forbidden fruit with wilful curiosity 
and complacency, in such case the delectation becomes voluntary ; 
it is no longer a surprise, an emotion, a passion, but the free com- 
placency of the will; it is, in a word, that delectation which theo- 
logians call morose, because of the conscious dwelling of the will on 
it when it ought to abandon and reject it—and it is certainly sinful. 

It is a sin which can be committed in an instant; for the delec- 
tation is not called morose because of any length of time required to 
sin, but because of voluntary delay in repelling it as soon as we 
become aware of its presence within us. Although this delay, this 
hesitancy, be of the briefest, even of a single instant, yet once 
knowledge and deliberation are present, it is always a sin, which will 
be graver or lighter according as the advertence is grave or light. 
Hence, supposing the matter is grave,—as it always is in certain 
sins, such as those against purity,—if the advertence is full and 
perfect, the sin is mortal ; otherwise it will be only venial, as happens 
when, not wishing positively to take pleasure in it, we are at the same 
time more or less negligent in at once banishing the temptation. 

Finally, if not content with cherishing the evil thought in our 
mind, and with experiencing complacency regarding its object, we 
pass on to desire that object; be our desire efficacious,—that is to 
say, accompanied by the purpose, design, and consideration of how 
to satisfy the passion, or be it simply inefficacious,—that is to say, 
excluding action, not because it is sinful, but because it is deemed 
impossible by him who has such desire,—we have the third degree of 
temptation, which is called consent. Now, this desire also can be 
involuntary, as we have said in the case of delectation, as often 
as it is merely a first impulse anterior to reflection ; but it becomes 
voluntary and sinful the moment we consciously accept it. 

But here an important observation should be made: If desire is 
called consent it is not because consent consists solely in desire, but 
because the malice of the interior act is perfectly completed by the 
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desire, and because nothing more remains to be added. Indeed, you 
will have already observed that the will can consent to temptation in 
a variety of ways. It consents (1) by performing the bad action to 
which it is incited by the temptation ; (2) even without accomplishing 
the bad action, it consents by consciously desiring it ; (3) even without 
either accomplishing or desiring it, it consents by taking pleasure in 
it. Not only this, but even without accomplishing it, or desiring it, 
or taking pleasure in it, the mere fact of consenting to expose oneself 
to the proximate danger of all this, is sinful. For God, in forbidding 
the evil deed, also forbids the desire of it and complacency in it. 
together with the proximate danger of both one and the other. 

In order, then, to avoid both extremes in this matter—that of 
exaggerated fear on the one hand, and of excessive laxity on the other 
—it should be carefully borne in mind that the sin does not lie in 
feeling but in consent, because to feel temptation or not to feel it 
does not depend on us; whereas it does depend on us to consent to it. 
Hence, we sin neither by the vivid character of the pictures of the 
imagination, nor by the duration of the temptation, nor by the 
intensity of the emotions, but simply and solely by the free and 
deliberate act of the will. And to apply these principles to your own 
case: let us suppose that you find yourself constantly assailed by 
impure thoughts, by unclean representations and imaginations, and 
that you experience within you complacency, desires, and disorderly 
emotions ; but all this only fills you with feelings of pain, abhorrence, 
and sorrow, and you are always, as far as in you lies, ready to repel 
and vanquish them. If such be really the case, console yourself— 
all the evil is confined to the senses alone; there is no consent, there 
can be none, as long as you show positive displeasure and resistance ; 
and not only do you commit no sin, but you even acquire much merit 
before God, by patiently bearing up under the painful assault. 

But if, on the contrary, you are of the number of those who give 
an easy entrance to wicked suggestions, who open their hearts com: 
pletely to them, who allow tempting thoughts to dwell in their interior, 
who pretend not to see them so as not to have to drive them away, 
and who even wilfully entertain them—if you are such a one, you 
must not give them the simple name of temptations—they are 
real acts of consent, real sins containing the malice of the external 
acts to which they refer; such, for instance, as the malice of theit, of 
vengeance, of sensuality, and so on. ; 

2. Bearing in mind these incontestable principles by which to 
distinguish sin from temptation, let us now turn to investigate the 
means to be employed to conquer temptation. And what are these ? 
Jesus Christ assigns two which comprise all others—vigilance and 
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prayer: Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not into temptation.1 These 
two means must go hand in hand, united, because they contain the 
whole economy of divine grace and of our liberty of action. 

Vigilance should consist, first of all, in not affording occasion 
to temptation, according to the advice of St. Paul: Gzve not place to 
the devil.2 Now, this is not and cannot be accomplished otherwise 
than by jealous custody of the senses, by flight of sloth and idleness, 
by avoidance of dangerous occasions ; in fine, by all that, either 
of itself or because of our particular weakness, can prove in our case 
to be an incentive to temptation. For, if we wish to give unrestrained 
liberty to our senses, to look at each and every object, tolisten to each 
and every discourse, to frequent each and every place, to visit each and 
every person, how can we possibly avoid being surrounded by a 
thousand temptations, how prevent them assailing us with all their 
force and tying our hands so as to render it impossible for us to banish 
them, even should we wish to do so. 

As, however, notwithstanding all our care and precautions, we 
cannot prevent all temptations; and as they arise in us in spite of us, 
even though the doors of our heart are well watched and guarded ; 
so vigilance ought, in the second place, to consist in quickly rejecting 
the temptation in its beginning, the very instant we advert to its 
presence, and without dwelling on it forasinglesecond. Theleast delay 
only tends to give increased strength to the temptation and to weaken 
our own strength. Besides, even simple negligence in banishing 
temptations, especially those against purity, is not free from fault, 
because we are on the verge of sin. An object that we ought not to 
look at with the eyes of the body must not be contemplated with 
the eyes of the soul. 

And does not the great difficulty experienced in banishing temp- 
tations arise from the fact that they give us pleasure? It is here 
that the greatest danger lies—for from negligence to positive and deli- 
berate pleasure there is but a single step, and that a very short one. 
Stifle the temptation, then, at once; and how? By promptly banish- 
ing the incentive that gives rise to it, by diverting the mind and 
occupying it with other matters of a different nature, in order to distract 
it from the temptation. Give not place to the devil. 

If we neglect these necessary precautions, if we wilfully walk 
into the way of temptation, or if we cherish temptations when they 
come unsought, how can we ask God to preserve us from temptation ? 
Lead us not into temptation. How can we presume on His aid 
and assistance? This petition is intended to save us from those 
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temptations that come against our will, but not from those to which 
we expose ourselves through curiosity, caprice, or a desire to pass the 
time, and which, to a certain extent, are voluntary either in their 
origin or in their progress. With regard to these, so far is the Lord 
from promising us assistance, that He openly threatens in Sacred 
Scripture to abandon us: He who loves the danger shall perish in it.1 

It is necessary, then, to be carefully on the watch that tempta- 
tions may not enter the heart, and, should they have entered, to combat 
them at once ; to treat them as we should treat robbers against whom 
the door of the house is kept carefully closed, or who are speedily 
ejected if they have entered unperceived. Without this it is useless 
to pray to God, nay, it would be rash, because it would be presuming 
too much on His grace. But, on the other hand, we must not rely 
too exclusively on ourselves and on our own precautions, to such an 
extent as to neglect prayer, for this would be relying over-much on 
our own strength. 

Hence to vigilance we must add prayer, which is the other means 
prescribed by Christ : Watch and pray. It is of faith that we can do 
nothing good, be it ever so small, without the grace of God ; much 
less still can we conquer temptations; but the means of obtain- 
ing grace is prayer—a means so indispensable that its place 
cannot be supplied in any other way. That help, therefore, without 
which we cannot escape uninjured from the unexpected assaults of 
temptation, should be the fruit of our prayer, by which we humbly 
confess our own nothingness before God, and beseech Him to bestow 
- on us the grace and strength of which we stand in need. 

The more frequent, stubborn, and dangerous are the attacks 
to which we are exposed, the more assiduously and earnestly ought we 
to have recourse to God, beseeching Him with insistence and fervour, 
as we should do if, when overtaken by a furious storm in mid-ocean, we 
saw no hope remaining of being delivered from imminent wreck than 
the merciful hand of God—Lord, save us, we perish, we should cry 
out, as did St. Peter when he found himself in danger of being engulfed. 
But do we thus turn to God and beg His help on all occasions 
when we find ourselves assailed ? Do we do so with earnestness and 
fervour? Does the Lord often see us cast, trembling and prostrate, 
at His feet pouring forth to Him the anguish of our soul and the 
violence of the temptations that would snatch us from Him? Let 
each one answer for himself. 

But the prayer our Lord here recommends to us must be taken in 
a broader sense; that is to say, it must consist not only in invoking 
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His aid, but also in frequently raising our mind and heart to Him 
and attentively meditating on the principles of religion. May 
these principles always shine in us with vivid light, and may they 
never be allowed to be obscured or darkened by a life of dissipation. 
If, by constantly meditating on them, we render them familiar to us, 
we shall have them ever ready and fresh in our mind, and they will 
be of great help to us in combating temptations and in sustaining us 
in the more difficult tests we may have to undergo. Let us add to 
this the practice of hearing the word of God, and the frequentation 
of the Sacraments ; for all this is comprised under the name of prayer. 

~ Such, then, are the means to be employed to conquer temptations. 
If we faithfully have recourse to them, we either shall not be tempted 
at all, or the temptations that come upon us will do us no harm, for 
our mind and heart will be invulnerable against all such attacks. 
Temptation may not indeed disappear all at once; it may return 
from time to time ; it may torment and trouble us ; but it will never 
succeed in making us commit sin. Should it return a thousand times 
against our will, a thousand temptations will have been meritoriously 
conquered by us without a single sinful fall. 

But if we should happen to fall on some occasion or other, we 
must not on that account lose courage, throw down our arms, or 
allow ourselves to be carried away by temptation without making 
any resistance. What folly and stupidity it would be to yield un- 
reservedly to the enemy because we were conquered once, or to 
allow ourselves to be pierced by a thousand wounds because we have 
already recetved one! No, let us rather arise promptly, bewail our 
misery before God, and ask His pardon ; then let us take up our arms 
once more, and derive from our fall an increase of humility, fervour, 
and caution which will preserve us from all future falls. Keep before 
your eyes, then, the rules laid down to-day ; practise them, and despite 
all temptations, they will render you pure and sinless before God. 

Much less still should we be dismayed or discouraged at sight of 
a mere doubt as to whether temptation may have snatched pleasure 
or consent from us. If those concerned are pious souls who habi- 
tually fly sin, the presumption is in their favour; and they should 
not give way to feelings of uneasiness that might prove more dan- 
gerous and worse than temptation itself. But as for those who are 
far from scrupulous, let them take good care lest the doubt, which 
perhaps is badly founded, should lead them into positive sin. In 
every case the best and the safest course is promptly to return to 
God, humbly to repent of having fallen, and thus to return to the 
right path. 

So much for the principles themselves; it remains for you to 
make use of them and to apply them in your needs. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SEVENTH PETITION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (PART IV). 
DELIVER US FROM EVIL 


1—The Seventh -HE Seventh Petition with which the Son of God 
a resumé of concludes this divine prayer is, so to say, a resumé 
all fhe peti- of all the other petitions. To show its impor- 
tance and efficacy, it is enough to remember that 
He Himself used it when, on the eve of His departure from this 
world, He prayed God the Father for the salvation of mankind : 
I pray, He said, that Thou preserve them from evil.1 In this 
petition, then, which He taught by precept and confirmed by 
example, He has, so to say, epitomized the force and spirit of 
all the other petitions. And in fact, if we shall only have ob- 
tained all that is comprised in the Seventh Petition, nothing else 
remains, as St. Cyprian remarks, for us to ask ; for once we have 
implored and obtained God’s protection against evil, we stand 
secure and safe against all that the world and the devil can 
attempt against us. 

Such, then, being the importance of this petition, the pastor 
will not omit to use great care in explaining it to his flock. It 
differs from the sixth in this, that, in the one we pray to avoid 
sin, while in the other we beg to escape punishment. 


I.—THE SPIRIT IN WHICH TO MAKE THIS PETITION 


__. It is unnecessary here to remind the faithful of 

= Ui arable the many evils and calamaties which we 
a human jabour under, and of the pressing need we have 

of God’s assistance. The countless miseries to 
which human life is exposed, have been depicted over and over 
again at great length by many writers, sacred and profane ; 
while there is hardly anyone who has not had personal 
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experience of such miseries either in his own case or in that 
of others—each one well knows that Holy Job, that model 
of patience, has exaggerated nothing when he said : M an 
born of woman, living for a short time, 1s filled with many miseries 
—he cometh forth like a flower, and is destroyed, and fleeth as a 
shadow, and never continueth in the same state ;1 and that no day 
passes without its own trouble or inconvenience, we have the 
witness of Christ our Lord Himself when He says : Sufficzent for 
the day is the evil thereof.2 Apart even from this, the condition 
of man’s life is revealed by that admonition of our Lord wherein 
He tells us that day by day we must take up our cross and follow 
Him. 

As each one, therefore, is fully conscious of the trials and 
dangers inseparable from this life, it should be easy to convince 
the faithful that they ought to beg of God to be delivered from 
evil, especially since there is nothing that so moves men to 
prayer as the desire and hope of deliverance from those evils 
that afflict or menace them. It is a natural disposition of the 
heart of man to have instant recourse to the assistance of God 
in the hour of trial; and hence it is written : Fall their faces with 
shame, and they will seek Thy name, O Lord.® 


Now, if men are almost instinctively led to 
Saeee fight invoke God in trials and calamities, it is clear 
observed in that they should be carefully instructed how 
this prayer. they are to do this properly by those to whose 
fidelity and prudence the care of their salvation is entrusted :— 
For, some there are who go contrary to the direction of 
Christ our Lord and reverse the order of this prayer. He who 
commanded us to have recourse to Him in the day of tribulation, 
has also prescribed the order to be followed in our prayers— 
before praying to be delivered from evil, He would have us beg 
that His name be sanctified, that His kingdom be established, 
and so on through the other petitions which are, so to say, so 
many steps by which we reach the last petition. But in the 
case of some, if their head, their side, their foot, ache ; if they 
suffer any loss in their property ; if enemies alarm them or 
threaten them with danger ; if famine, war, or pestilence stare 
them in the face ; they simply take no account of all the inter- 
mediate steps of the Lord’s Prayer, and think only of obtaining 
deliverance from these evils. Such conduct is contrary to the 


command of Christ our Lord which tells us : Seek first the kingdom 
of God.* 
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Those, therefore, who pray as they ought, must not lose 
sight of the glory of God, even when begging for deliverance 
from calamities, trials, and evils. Thus when David poured 
forth the prayer: Lord, rebuke me not in Thy indignation,1 he at 
once subjoined the reason which testified to his ardent zeal for 
the glory of God: For there is no one in death, that is mindful 
of Thee ; and who shall confess to Thee in hell? * In the same 
way, when praying God to have mercy on him, he adds: [f 
will teach the unjust Thy ways, and the wicked shall be converted 
to Thee. 


arn etree Let the pastor exhort his faithful flock to follow 

of the infidel the example of the Prophet and adopt this 

ia this respect. salutary method of prayer ; and let him point 

out to them the great difference there is between the prayers of 
infidels and those of Christians. 

Infidels do indeed earnestly implore the divinity that their 
diseases may be cured, their wounds healed, and impending 
evils warded off from them ; yet they place their principal hopes 
of relief in the remedies furnished by nature or devised by man; 
and what is worse, they are not restrained by any scruple from 
using whatever medicine may be offered them, even that com- 
pounded to the accompaniment of charms, spells, and diabolical 
arts, provided only some hope of recovery is held out to them 
thereby. 

Far otherwise is the conduct of Christians. When afflicted 
by illness or other adversities they have recourse to God as their 
chief and only refuge and support of their welfare ; they recog- 
nize and venerate Him as the author of all their good and their 
deliverer from all evil ; they hold as certain that whatever healing 
virtue is found in medicines comes from Him ; and they are fully 
convinced that these medicines are efficacious only in so far as 
it is God’s will that they should be so. For it is God who has 
provided medicine to heal man’s infirmities; and hence the 
words of Ezechiel: The Most High has created medicines out of 
the earth, and a wise man will not abhor them. They, therefore, 
who have joined the army of Christ do not place their chief hope 
of recovery in such remedies ; but they rather put their trust in 
God, the creator of medicines. 

Hence in the Sacred Books we find those reprehended who, 
relying wholly on the power of medicines, seek no help from 
God ; while on the other hand, those whose lives are in accord- 
ance with the laws of God, abstain from all remedies that are 
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not evidently intended by Him to be medicinal. And even had 
they a sure and certain hope of recovery through the use of such 
remedies, they would reject them as so many charms and artifices 
of the devil. 


Bice adencsct The faithful, then, should be exhorted to place 
be placed in all their confidence in God. In ordering us to 

coe seek at His hands deliverance from evils, this 
most bountiful Father thereby inspires us with the hope that 
our prayers will be heard. Of this confidence Sacred Scripture 
furnishes many examples, so that those whom reasoning does 
not move to hope as they ought, may be inspired with 
confidence by the multitude of examples before them. 
Abraham, Jacob, Lot, Joseph, David are unexceptional wit- 
nesses of the goodness of God; while the New Testament gives 
such numerous examples of those who were delivered from the 
sorest straits by the efficacy of devout prayer that it is unneces- 
sary to mention special instances. 

We shall content ourselves, therefore, with that one sentence 
of the Prophet which should confirm even the very weakest : 
The just cried, and the Lord heard them, and delivered them out of 
all thety troubles. 


IJ].—NATURE OF THE EVIL HERE REFERRED TO 


Se Meauine We now pass on to speak of the nature and 
evil in this import of this petition. Let the faithful, therefore, 
Fennon. thoroughly grasp the fact that we do not here 

pray to be absolutely free from all evils. For there are some 

things which are commonly regarded as evils, but which 
nevertheless are really advantageous to those who endure 
them. 

Such, for instance, was that sting to which the Apostle was 
subjected, so that by the help of God’s grace, power might 
be made perfect in infirmity.» Once the utility of such things 
is grasped, the pious, far from asking God to be delivered 
from them, will accept them with great joy. 

Wherefore, it is only against those evils that do not conduce 
to the spiritual interests of the soul that we pray—not against 
those that can in any way be profitable to our salvation. 
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alot ele erote The true meaning of the petition, then, is this, 
evils against that, after being delivered from sin and the 
ne aah we danger of temptations, we pray that we may be 
protected against interior and exterior evils ; that 
we may be preserved from inundations, fire, lightning ; that crops 
be not ruined by hail; and that we be not visited by famine, 
strife, or war. We also beg of God to ward off disease, 
pestilence and disaster from us, and to stand between us and 
slavery, imprisonment, guile, betrayal, treachery, and all other 
evils by which man’s life is rendered desolate and miserable: 
and finally, we beg Him to avert all that could lead us to sin 
and iniquity. 

And not only do we ask to be preserved from these things 
which all men regard as evil ; but also from those which the great 
majority of men look on as good, such as riches, honours, health, 
strength, life itself—that is to say, we pray that all such things 
be not perverted to evil and turned to the ruin of our souls. 

We also pray God that we be not cut off by a sudden death ; 
that we provoke not His anger against us ; that we fall not under 
the punishments that attend the wicked ; that we be not tor- 
mented in the fire of purgatory ; while that those detained therein 
may be delivered, we devoutly and fervently pray. 

The sense in which this petition is taken by the Church in 
the Mass and Litanies is this, that we be delivered from all evils, 
past, present, and to come. 


8 —God delivers NOt in one way alone does the goodness of God 
"us from evil deliver us from evils. Thus, He wards off 

in many ways. impending calamities, as we read He did in the 
case of the great Jacob whom He delivered from the enemies 
stirred up against him by the slaughter of the Sichemites : 
The terror of God, we read, fell upon all the citres round about, 
and they durst not pursue after them as they went away. 

The blessed reigning in heaven with Christ our Lord are, 
indeed, delivered from all evils by God’s help; but as for us, 
while He does deliver us from some evils, it is not His will 
that we should be exempt from all evils as long as we remain in 
this earthly pilgrimage. 

Even so, the consolations He sometimes affords those 
oppressed by adversity are equivalent to deliverance from all 
evils ; and it was in such consolations that the Prophet found 
comfort when he said: According to the multitude of my sorrows 
on my heart, Thy comjorts have given joy to mvy soul.® God also 
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delivers men from evil when He preserves them safe and sound 
in the midst of extreme danger, as we read He did in the case of 
the three children in the fiery furnace and of Daniel whom the 
lions left uninjured, just as the children were untouched by the 


flames. 


, ., According to the opinion of SS. Basil, Chry- 
re Gea dne cel sostom, and Augustine, the devil is especially 
Maa called the evil one because he was the author of 
man’s transgression, that is, of man’s sin and wickedness, 
and because God uses him as an instrument in inflicting punish- 
ment on the wicked and impious. For it is God who appoints 
al! the evils we suffer on account of our sins, as is denoted by 
those words of Sacred Scripture: Shall there be evil in a city 
which the Lord hath not done? + and: I am the Lord and there 
is none else—I form the light and create darkness ; I make peace 
and create evil,? 

The devil is also called the evil one because ot the fact that, 
though we have never done him any wrong, he wages perpetual 
war against us, and pursues us with mortal hatred ; and though 
he cannot injure us if we are but armed with faith and shielded 
with innocence, yet he ceases not to tempt us by exterior evils 
and to torment us by every means at his disposal. Wherefore 
do we beseech God to deign to deliver us from evil, that is, from 
the demon. 


10.—Frrom evi! YWe Say from evil, rather than from evils, for 
Fi ; : 
rather than this reason, that the trials which befall us at the 
fromevils. hands of our neighbours must be ascribed to 
the devil as their author and instigator; and hence instead 
of being irritated against our neighbour, we should rather turn 
all our anger and hatred against Satan himself by whom men 
are instigated to do us wrong. 

If, therefore, your neighbour has injured you in any way, 
and if you address God your Father in prayer, beseech Him not 
only to deliver you from evil, that is to say, from the injuries 
which your neighbour has inflicted on you, but also to rescue 
your neighbour from the power of the devil by whose influence 
men are led to deeds of injustice.- 


hap Revert Finally the pastor should point out that if 

-—Patience 
under con- through our prayers and tears we do not obtain 
ee afflics deliverance from the evil that oppresses us, we 
ought patiently to bear our afflictions in the 


2 Amos iii, 6. 21s. xlv. 7. 
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knowledge that it is the will of God that we should endure our 
lot with resignation. Hence it is by no means right for us to 
indulge in feelings of fretfulness or grief because God does not 
hear our prayers; but we should rather conform ourselves in 
all things to His will and pleasure, regarding as useful and 
salutary those things which it pleases Him to send us, and not 
those which we ourselves deem good. 


12.The advan. Let the pastor finally warn His hearers that 

tage of tribu- Curing the whole course of their mortal career 

lations. they should be ever ready to bear afflictions and 
calamities of every kind, not only without complaint but even 
with feelings of joy, knowing that: All who live piously in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution ;* and that: Through many 
tytbulations we must enter into the kingdom of God ;* while: 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and so to enter into 
1s glory ,* for it is not right that a servant should be above his 
master, just as on the other hand, as St. Bernard observes, it 
is downright incongruous that the members under a head 
crowned with thorns should be delicate. 

In this connexion we have for imitation the beautiful 
example of Uriah, who when pressed by David to remain at 
home, replied: The ark of God, and Israel, and Judah dwell in 
tents ; and shall I go into my house ? * 

As often as we come to prayer with these dispositions and 
reflections we shall at least obtain this, that even though evils 
should surround and encompass us on every side, we shall 
like the Machabees, bear adversity with courage and fortitude, 
if we be not completely preserved from injury, as were the 
three children from the flames. 

In the midst of trial and outrage, let us imitate the Apostles 
who, even under the scourge, Rejotced exceedingly that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer contumely for the name of Jesus Christ.® 
Filled with these sentiments we, too, shall sing with joy that 
canticle of the Psalmist: Princes have persecuted me wiihout 
cause ; but my heart hath been in awe of Thy words. I will vejotce 
at Thy words, as one that hath found great spoil.® 


1 Tim, ili, 1% * Acts xiv. 21. ® Luke xxiv. 26. 42 Kings xi. 2 
© Acta v. 41. 6 Ps, cxviii. 161. 
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IIIL.—CONCLUSION : IMPORT OF THE WORD “AMEN ’ 


St. Jerome in his commentary on St. Matthew 
aa ticercis 5 calls the word Amen what it really is, the seal 
sealofthe of the Lord’s Prayer. 

RII EF And as we have already given some instruc- 
tion to the faithful regarding the preparation to be made 
before beginning this divine prayer, so do we consider it advis- 
able to point out to them the purpose and import of the con- 
cluding word of this prayer. It is not less important to finish 
well than to begin well. 

Accordingly, let the pastor point out to the faithful that 
the fruits of the Lord’s Prayer are many and excellent; but 
that of these the richest and most desirable is the assurance 
that we shall obtain what we have prayed for. On this point, 
however, enough has been already said ; but we must not forget 
to add that by the concluding word of the prayer not only do 
we obtain this, that our prayers are heard, but we also gain other 
great and striking advantages, surpassing all power of words 
to describe. 


Perris tta'ot For, since man, in praying, holds converse with 
prayer in God, the divine Majesty, as St. Cyprian observes, 
general. is brought nearer in an ineffable way to the 

person praying than to others, and endows him with singular 

favours ; so much so that they who devoutly pour forth their 
prayers to God may, in a certain sense, be compared to those who 
draw near the fire. If they are cold the fire warms them ; if 
already warm they become hot. In a similar way those who 
draw near to God in prayer become more fervent in proportion 
to the extent of their faith and devotion—their heart is inflamed 
with zeal for the glory of God; their mind receives marvellous 
illustrations ; and in a word they are loaded with divine favours, 
as is written : Thou hast prevented him with blessings of sweetness.2 

Of this we have a striking example in the person of Moses who on 

coming away from his intercourse and conversation with God, 

shone with a certain divine effulgence so that the Israelites could 
not bear to gaze on his eyes or face. 

In a word those who pray with such earnest fervour enjoy 
in a wonderful way the goodness and majesty of God: In the 
morning, says the Prophet, I will stand before Thee and will see Ks 
because Thou art not a God that willest iniquity.2. Now the more 
men know these things, the more will they reverence God with 
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heartfelt piety and devotion, and the more also will they taste 
with delight how sweet is the Lord, and how truly blessed are 
they that hope in Him. 

Encircled, then, by the incomparable light that surrounds 
them, they will understand the depth of their own lowliness 
compared with the grandeur of the majesty of God, in accordance 
with the rule thus laid down by St. Augustine : “‘ Lord, let me 
_know Thee: let me know myself.”” And hence it will come to 
pass that they will distrust their own strength and cast them- 
selves unreservedly on the goodness of God, well persuaded that 
He will receive them with fatherly and unutterable tenderness, 
and will abundantly supply them with all that is necessary for 
their sustentation and salvation. Whereupon they will apply 
themselves to giving God the deepest thanks their hearts are 
capable of conceiving or their lips of expressing, as we read was 
done by David who, having commenced his prayer in these words + 
Save me from all them that persecute me, concluded it thus: I will 
give glory to the Lord according to His justice, and will sing to the 
name of the Most High.+ 


Pie Srevorayeds The prayers offered by the saints according to 
of the saints. this model—that is, their beginning full of fear 
and their conclusion breathing the spirit of hope 
and joy—are innumerable. The prayers of David are specially 
remarkable in this respect. When agitated by fear, he begins 
his prayer thus: Many are they who rise up against me; many 
say to my soul: There ts no salvation for him in his God ,* yet 
ere long, encouraged and filled with joy, he adds: I will not fear 
thousands of the people surrounding me.* And in another psalm, 
after having deplored his misery, we see him towards the end 
filled with confidence in God, and rejoicing heartily in the hope 
of eternal happiness : In peace, in the self-same, I will sleep and 
J will rest.4 Again, what must have been his fear and terror when 
he uttered the cry : O Lord, rebuke me not in Thy indignation, nor 
chastise me in Thy wrath! *® and on the other hand with what 
confidence and joy did he not pronounce the words that follow 
shortly after : Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity, for the 
Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping.6 When oppressed by 
fear of Saul’s rage and fury, with what lowliness and humility 
did he not implore God’s help: Save me, O God, by Thy name, 
and judge me in Thy strength /!? and yet in the same psalm he is 
able cheerfully and confidently to add : Behold, God 1s my helper, 
and the Lord ts the protector of my soul.* 


1 Ps, vii. 18. 2'Ps, iii. 2. _ 9 Ps. iti, 7. 4 Pa iv. 9. 5 Pg, vi. 2, 
® Ps, vi, 9. mbes, lili, 3. 8 Ps, liii, 6. 
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Let those, then, who are about to engage in prayer, be 
armed with faith and hope; and let them approach God their 
Father in the firm confidence that they are going to obtain all 
they stand in need of. 


In the Amen, the last word of the Lord’s Prayer, 
16.—Specialmean- are contained many of the germs, so to say, of 
ing of the 5 2 A 
word ‘Amen’ the thoughts and considerations which we have 
here and at just enumerated. Indeed, so frequent was this 
Hebrew word on our Saviour’s lips, that it 
pleased the Holy Ghost to retain it in the Church of God, 
its meaning, roughly speaking, being : ‘‘ Know that thy prayers 
are heard.”’ It has, so to say, the force of a response, and of a 
gracious leave-taking, addressed by God to him who has obtained 
what he requested in his prayers. 

This interpretation has been approved by the constant 
usage of the Church. Thus, when reciting the Lord’s Prayer in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, she does not assign the word Amen 
to the servers whose business it is to say : Deliver us from evil ; 
but she has reserved it to the priest, who as mediator between 
God and man, intimates by this word that God has heard the 
prayers of His people. 


17.—Reason of Lhis usage, however, is not common to all the 
oe usage at other prayers of Mass, since in the others it 
Father” in pertains to the servers to answer Amen ; but is 
Mass. peculiar to the Lord’s Prayer, the reason of the 
difference being that in the other prayers the word Amen simply 
signifies assent or desire, whereas in the Lord’s Prayer it signifies 


that God has heard the petitions of His suppliants. 


It should, however, be addea, that the word 
AE Amen has been interpreted variously by different 
tations of the commentators. The Septuagint translates it by 
word Amen. : . : sy 
the expression, So be tt ; while others take it as 
equivalent to truly or verily. Faithfully is the translation given 
by Aquila. It is of little importance which of these versions is 
selected, provided we remember that in the mouth of the priest 
at Mass it signifies, as we have said, the concession of what we 
have been praying for. This interpretation is supported by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians: All the promises of 
God are 1n Him (Jesus Christ), It is ; therefore also by Him, Amen 
to God, unto our glory. 


12 Cor. 15/202 
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This word is also well suited to us, containing as it does to 
a certain extent a confirmation of all the petitions we have 
already offered up, and also serving to fix our attention during 
prayer ; for it frequently happens that in prayer the mind is 
distracted and carried away by various thoughts to other 
considerations. 

Finally, by this word we also earnestly beg of God that 
everything we have requested may be done, that is, granted ; 
or better still, understanding that we have already obtained all, 
and conscious of the presence of God’s divine assistance, we 
cry out with the Prophet : Behold God ts my helper, and the Lord 


ts the protector of my soul.* 
Nor can we have the slightest doubt but that God will be 


moved by the Name of His Son, and by this word so often 
uttered by Him, who, as St. Paul says, was always heard for 
Hs reverence. 


1 Pe, lili, 6, * Heb. v. >. 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE LORD’S PRAYER—Continued 


8. THE SEVENTH PETITION 


©. What do we ask in the 
Seventh Petition: But deliver us 
from evil ? 


A. In the Seventh Petition: 
But deliver us from evil, we ask 
God to free us from evils, past, 
present, and future, and particu- 
larly from the greatest of all evils 
which is sin, and from eternal 
damnation, which is its penalty ? 


Q. Why do we say: Deliver us 
from evil and not: From evils ? 


A. We say: Deliver us from 
evil, and not, from evils, because 
we should not desire to be exempt 
from all the evils of this life, but 
only from those which are not 
good for our souls; and hence we 
beg liberation from evil in general, 
that is, from whatever God sees 
would be bad for us. 


Q. Is it not lawful to beg libera- 
tion from some evil in particular, 
for example, from sickness ? 


A. Yes, it is lawful to beg libera- 
tion from some evil in particular 
but always in bowing to the will 
of God, who may even ordain that 


particular affliction for the good of 
our soul. 


Q. How do the tribulations, 
which God sends us, help us ? 


A. Tribulations help us to do 
penance for our sins, to practise 
virtue, and above all to imitate 
Jesus Christ, our Head, to whom 
it is fitting we should conform our- 
selves in our sufferings, if we wish 
to have a share in His glory. 


Q. What is the meaning of Amen 
at the end of the Our Father ? 


A. Amen means: So be it; So 
I do desire; Thus do I pray the 
Lord ; Thus do I hope. 


Q. To obtain the graces asked in 
the Our Father is it enough to 
recite it any way at all ? 


A. To obtain the graces asked 
in the Our Father we must recite 
it without haste and with attention ; 
and we must put our heart into it. 


Q. When should we say the Our 
Father ? 

A. We should say the Our 
Father every day, because every 
day we have need of God’s help, 
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Seventeenth Instruction on JOraper 


THE SEVENTH PETITION: DELIVER US FROM EVIL 


WE have now come to the seventh and last petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer—a petition conceived in these general and indefinite terms: 
_ Deliver us from evil. It will not be necessary to dwell at any length 
on this subject ; a few solid and practical reflections will suffice ; for 
this petition, to use the expression of the Fathers, is an abridgment, a 
confirmation, a recapitulation of all the preceding petitions, so that 
to say to God : Deliver us from evil, is the same as to beg Him to grant 
us all the good we have besought in the first four petitions, since the 
privation of this would be a veritable evil, and not to permit us to 
fall into the evils from which we have prayed Him to preserve us in 
the last two petitions. 

This petition, however, does add something to the others, and is 
perfectly distinct from the two last explained. When we say in the 
fifth : Forgive us, we pray God to deliver us from the sins we have 
committed ; in the sixth from those we could commit in the future 
by yielding to temptation ; but in the seventh we beg to be delivered 
from all evils, past, present, and future—from the evil of sin as 
well as of punishment, from the evils of sou] as well as of body ; from 
evils temporal as well as eternal; and all this in the way that God 
may deem most expedient for our salvation. We also pray to be 
delivered from present evils and to be preserved from those of the 
future, especially from eternal damnation and the slavery of the devil, 
whom the Fathers speak of as the one real evil, so that neither in 
this world nor the next may he have any power over us. 

Such, then, isthe precise meaning of this petition. Strictly speak- 
ing, and according to the lights of our holy religion, there is no real 
evil but sin and all that leads to sin. But, apart from temptations, 
how many other things are there that can be a source of danger, of 
ruin, of misfortunes, both for soul and body! Now, it is from 
all these dangers, both spiritual and temporal, that we here ask to 
be delivered, as God in His wisdom may see best for us, and not as 
we may judge in our own narrow and prejudiced way. 

Spiritual evils are the interior trials, torments, distastes, disgusts, 
weaknesses, scruples, suggestions, illusions, and the like, to which we 
are exposed. 
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These spiritual evils are the baneful traces which sin leaves in 
us, even after forgiveness, and which may be compared to those that 
corporal maladies leave in our bodies. Just as bodily maladies leave 
behind them a diminution of strength, a want of appetite for food, 
a tendency to sleeplessness, so, in like manner, even after our sins have 
been forgiven, they leave in the soul an extreme weakness, a great 
difficulty in doing good, a marked inclination towards evil, and the 
force of bad habits contracted—all of which tend to render a relapse 
very easy. 

Lastly, spiritual evils are those two terrible infirmities with 
which we were born,—ignorance and concupiscence. True, indeed, 
we have inherited those from our first parents; but it is also true 
that we have aggravated them by our actual sins, and that we are 
constantly aggravating them by our malice. Ignorance, which affects 
the understanding, is that privation of light, the loss of which makes 
us so blind to our obligations and our miseries, leading us even to 
confound evil with good, and good with evil ; it isignorance that renders 
us foolish and insensible regarding matters of the highest importance 
and of the most serious consequence for ourselves, such as things 
spiritual and eternal. Concupiscence, which is a malady of the will, 
is that strong propensity to evil which we experience within us, 
that bad leaven that prevents us from doing even the good we would 
wish to perform, and which presses us and almost forces us to that 
sin we would wish to avoid. 

Now, all these interior evils are so many sources of sin; and 
consequently the danger to which they expose us of falling into the 
abyss and of being eternally lost should make us have recourse to 
God and implore Him to deliver us from them: Deliver us from 
evil, 

But if we address this petition to God, will He listen to us and 
deliver us completely from evil? No, as a rule He does not com- 
pletely deliver us from these evils as long as we live in this world. 
He wishes us always to have an occasion. of humbling ourselves, and 
of carrying on the combat, as the saints have done, in passing through 
that long and painful struggle which sometimes rendered their life 
burdensome and difficult. He also wishes us to beseech Him to 
deliver us from these enemies, or at least to lessen their strength or 
moderate their violence ; so that, fortified by His grace, these evils 
may not redound to our ruin and perdition, but may prove an 
abundant source of merit. From this it follows that we should 
unceasingly hate the wicked dispositions we find in ourselves, and 
leave nothing undone to weaken and destroy them. If we cannot 
completely root them out of our heart, let us at least try to hinder 
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their baneful fruits, which are sins; that is to say, to diminish their 
number, always aspiring with greater ardour to that life where we 
shall be freed from such fatal and dangerous slavery. 

Besides the spiritual evils of which we have been speaking up to 
the present, we also ask to be delivered from temporal evils, such as 
poverty, sickness, suffering, strife, persecution, war, famine, pesti- 
lence, earthquakes, floods, and other calamities, particular and 
general, which trouble the peace of the present life. Yes, let us pray 
the paternal goodness and mercy of God to preserve us from such 
evils also, inasmuch as they may be occasions of sin and prove hurtful 
to our eternal salvation. _ 

Bear in mind, however, that we do not ask for absolute exemp- 
tion from all pain and suffering here below. Such a prayer would 
doubtless be in keeping with our tastes and inclinations; but it 
would be contrary to the maxims of the Gospel, which teach us that 
a Christian’s happiness does not consist in suffering nothing, but 
in suffering with Jesus Christ: Blessed are they that mourn; 
that beatitude is reserved for the next life, not for this ; that God 
has even ordained sufferings in this life as a means of attaining life 
everlasting ; that crosses are necessary to satisfy the divine justice, 
to preserve us from relapse, to lead us to practise Christian virtues, 
and to render us like unto our Lord Jesus Christ. We do not, then, 
pray the Lord to exempt us from every evil, but only to free us from 
those that are beyond our strength, that can conquer our patience, 
make us abandon the right road and lead us into sin, because these in 
truth are the real evils. 

Understanding evil in this sense, you will easily see that afflic- 
tions, miseries, and infirmities, however painful and distasteful to 
nature, may be a great blessing to us, if we bear them patiently, if 
we make use of them to expiate our sins and increase our merits. 
In this case, therefore, when we say: Deliver us from evil, we certainly 
do not pray to be delivered from such trials, since they are a real 
blessing to us ; but we pray that we may not be exempt from them, 
since the privation of them would be a downright evil for us. 

On the contrary, many other things which men usually regard 
as blessings, such as riches, honours, distinctions, health, and the like 
may prove to be veritable misfortunes, if they separate us from God, 
if we use them as an encouragement and help to vice, and if we 
turn them to the ruin of our soul by directing them against our 
Creator. In this case, when we say: Deliver us from evil, we cer- 
tainly do not pray God to preserve these goods to us, since, owing to 
our bad dispositions and by the bad use we make of them, they are 
positively prejudicial to us; but we pray Him rather to deprive us 
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of them, to despoil us of them without mercy, because the privation 
of them would be a real blessing, a profitable loss. 

This is the reason why our Lord in this petition did not specify 
any particular evil, but simply teaches us to say in general : Deliver 
us from evil. Sin excepted, all other things are in themselves neither 
good nor bad; they may be conducive to sin, and they may be con- 
ducive to virtue. But we are not capable of discerning which, for, 
tlind and ignorant as we are, we are unable to distinguish what is 
truly good from what is truly evil. Hence, with regard to this, God 
wishes that we leave the matter altogether in His hands, for He alone 
knows what is for the best, and He certainly desires nothing but our 
good. 

We ought, then, to rest satisfied with saying to Him in general: 
Deliver us from evil; that is to say : Deliver us from all that Thy divine 
wisdom knows to be pernicious and hurtful to us, be it adversity or 
prosperity, and not from that which we falsely regard as evil. If to 
save us from sin and eternal damnation, Thou thinkest it well to 
deprive us of all the consolations we enjoy, do so ; and, if Thou willest, 
send us instead tribulations and trials. However painful and trying 
these may be to nature, they will be for us so many tokens of grace, 
if they but lead us to eternal life. 

We cannot habituate ourselves to this manner of praying ; but why? 
Because being wholly absorbed in transitory and temporal things, 
nke pagans who have no belief, we never raise our eyes to the eternal 
things that await us and that we believe in by faith ; and as a result, 
we always judge of good and evil according to the standards of time, 
and not according to those of eternity. This is the fatal origin of our 
daily errors and of our numberless mistakes ; it is this also that renders 
our prayers defective in the sight of God. He perceives that in our 
prayers we have solicitude only for the things of this world, which 
should in reality have little interest for us; whilst we are utterly 
indifferent about the things of eternity, our soul, and our salvation, 
which we should ever have at heart, should ever make our principal 
aim. 

Certainly God does not forbid us to turn to Him even for tem- 
poral blessings, or to beg to be delivered from the evils of this life ; but 
He wishes that in doing so we keep our eyes ever fixed on the 
future, which is unknown to us, and hence that we always be 
entirely resigned to His divine will; so that if He decides not to hear 
us, we shall be ready to bow to His decision, and be well persuaded 
that it is not good for us that He should hear us, and consequently 
to regard the refusal we meet with not simply as a refusal, but as - 
a favour for which we should thank Him from our heart. 
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This is the first and principal lesson we should learn from the 
petition, Deliver us from evil ; but it is not the only one. 

The second is that all misfortunes, public and private, come from 
God, and that in all, without exception, we should recognize His hand. 
We are wont to attribute the trials that befall us to quite a different 
cause ; but this is an error and a sign of want of faith. Whatever may 
be the immediate instrument of these, from whatever side they come 
or by whatever means they are brought about, they always come 
from God whom all creatures obey, the unreasoning and irrational 
as well as those endowed with intelligence and free will. There is 
no creature, no matter how powerful, able to injure us, if God does 
not consent thereto ; and there is no creature so helpless as not to 
be able to do us harm, and even to cause our death, if God wishes 
to make use of it to punish us. Hence we ought to imitate holy Job, 
who, although he knew perfectly that the Sabeans and Chaldeans 
had co-operated in all the great losses he had suffered, nevertheless 
did not trouble about these, but ascribed all directly to God, saying : 
The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord. 

It also follows from this that in all our misfortunes it is to God 
we should first of all have recourse. We are not forbidden to employ 
other natural means—on the contrary we should make use of such means 
so as not to tempt God by expecting miracles ; but before all things 
we must turn to Him, who alone can suffice without anything else, 
and without whom all the rest are of no avail. Not to have recourse 
to Him first of all, or to do so only when too late, or when all other 
means are exhausted, and when we have lost all hope of obtaining 
what we desire, is to do Him a downright injury, which He usually 
punishes by abandoning us to ourselves, by continuing to afflict us, 
or even by augmenting our sufferings or trials. 

The third and last lesson to be learned is that we should 
ardently desire that life in which we shall be exempt from all evils. 
But as this total exemption cannot be had here below, it follows that 
in asking it of God we ask Him for eternal felicity. You must not, 
however, confound this petition with the second: Thy kingdom come, 
in which we beseech eternal beatitude principally for the glory of God 
and for the consummation of His divine kingdom ; while our object 
in the seventh is to ask it with reference to ourselves, as the 
completion and perfection of our felicity. 

This brings us to the end of the explanation of the seven petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer—the most sublime prayer that can be imagined. 
From all that has been said on each petition you will easily recognize 
how worthy this prayer is of its divine Author ; but at the same time 
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you will also have seen that in order to make it well you must have 
a truly Christian heart ; that is to say, a heart full of the holy desires 
expressed in each petition—desire of the glory of God, of paradise, 
of the accomplishment of the divine will, of divine grace, of perse- 
verance in good. Without this we are mere hypocrites and liars in 
addressing this prayer to God, since we utter one thing with our lips 
while the feelings of our heart are quite otherwise. Our language is 
that of a Christian, but our life and actions are those of an infidel. 

Let us, then, be consistent. Let us say this prayer, which is 
recommended to us by our divine Lord, but let us say it with an 
upright heart, thoroughly alive to what we ask, so that our desires 
and our actions may be in correspondence with our prayers. Then 
shall we have reason to hope they will be heard. If we ourselves had 
composed these petitions, if we directed them to God in our own name, 
we could indeed fear that our prayers are not as they should be and 
we could distrust our own baseness which renders us unworthy of 
being heard. But it is Jesus Christ Himself that teaches us, word 
for word, what we ought to ask; it is Jesus Christ Himself who prays in 
us, for us, and with us. Provided, then, that good dispositions and 
sincerity are not wanting in us, we should have a firm hope of obtaining 
the object of our petitions. 

It is this certain hope that we express by the word Amen that 
concludes this prayer—a word which at the end of the Creed is a 
protestation of our faith in God, while here it is a protestation of our 
hope’ and confidence in Him, 
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Tus (thanksgiving) also is the purport of the first part of the 
Angelic Salutation when used as a prayer: Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women. 
For by these words we render to God the homage of our praise 
and thanksgiving for having enriched the Blessed Virgin with 
all manner of heavenly gifts, and at the same time we con- 
gratulate her on her singular felicity. 

To this act of thanksgiving the Church has with good reason 
added prayers and invocations addressed to the Blessed Mother 
of God with a view to encouraging us devoutly and suppliantly 
to fly to her in order that by her intercession she may conciliate 
God towards us sinners, and obtain for us the blessings necessary 
both for this life and the life to come. 

We, therefore,—exiled children of Eve, who dwell in this 
valley of tears,—should earnestly invoke this Mother of Mercy, 
this gracious Advocate of the faithful, to pray for us sinners ; 
and by this our prayer we should implore the help and assistance 
of her whose merits are so exalted before God and whose will 
to assist the human race is so sincere that no one can call it 
into doubt without impiety and wickedness.—(Cap. I., No. 35.) 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE HAIL MARY 


Q. What Prayer do we usually 
say after the Our Father ? 


A. After the Our Father we say 
the Angelic Salutation, that is, the 
Hail Mary, through which we have 
recourse to the Blessed Virgin. 


Q. Why is the Hail Mary called 
the Angelic Salutation ? 


A. The Hail Mary is called the 
Angelic Salutation, because it be- 
gins with the salutation addressed 
by the Archangel Gabriel to the 
Virgin Mary. 

Q. Whose are the words of the 
Hail Mary ? 


A. The words of the Hail Mary 
are partly the Archangel Gabriel’s, 
partly St. Elizabeth’s, and partly 
the Church’s. 


Q. Which are the words of the 
Archangel Gabriel ? 


A. The words of the Archangel 
Gabriel are these: Hail, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women. 


Q. When was it that the Angel 
said these words to Mary ? 


A. The Angel said these words 
to Mary when he went to announce 
to her, on the part of God, the 
mystery of the Incarnation that 
was to be wrought in her. 


Q. What is our object in salut- 
ing the Blessed Virgin with the 
very words of the Archangel ? 


A. In saluting the Blessed Virgin 
with the words of the Archangel 
we congratulate her by recalling 
to mind the singular privileges 
and gifts which God has granted 
her in preference to all other 
éreatures. 


Q. Which are the words of St. 
Elizabeth ? 


A. The words of St. Elizabeth 
are these: Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb. 


Q. When was it that St. Elizabeth 
said these words ? 

A. St. Elizabeth, inspired by 
God, said these words when, three 
months befere she gave birth to 
St. John the Baptist, she was 
visited by the Blessed Virgin, 
who then bore her Divine Son 
in her womb. 


Q. What do we intend by say- 
ing these words ? 


A. In saying the words of St. 
Elizabeth we congratulate the 
Blessed Virgin on her high dignity 
as Mother of God, and we bless 
God and thank Him for having 
given us Jesus Christ through 
Mary. 


Q. Whose are the other words 
of the Hail Mary ? 


A. All the other words of the 
Hail Mary have been added by the 
Church. 

Q. What do we ask in the last 
part of the Hail Mary ? 


A. In the last part of the Hail 
Mary we beg the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin during this life and 
especially at the hour of death, 
when we shall have greater need of 
it. 

Q. Why do we say the Hail 
Mary, rather than any other 
prayer, after the Our Father ? 


A. Because the Blessed Virgin is 
our most powerful advocate with 
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Jesus Christ, and hence, after 
having said the prayer taught 
us by Jesus Christ, we pray the 
Blessed Virgin to obtain for us 
the graces we have asked therein. 

Q. Why is the Blessed Virgin so 
powerful ? 

A. The Blessed Virgin is sc 
powerful, because, being the Mother 
of God, she cannot but be heard 
by Him. 

Q. What do the Saints teach us 
on devotion to Mary ? - 
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A. Regarding devotion to Mary 
the Saints teach us that those who 
are truly devout to her are loved 
and protected by her with a most 
tender Mother’s love, and that 
with her help they are sure to 
find Jesus and obtain Paradise. 


Q. What form of devotion to 
Mary does the Church recom- 
mend in a very special manner ? 


A. The devotion to the Blessed 


Virgin which the Church specially 
recommends is the Holy Rosary. 
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Eighteenth Instruction on |Praper 


THE HAIL MARY (FIRST PART) 


To the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer the Church usually adds that 
of the Hail Mary. After having explained the former in detail, then, 
it will be advisable that I should dwell at some length on the signifi- 
cation and efficacy of the latter very familiar prayer, which, after the 
Lord’s Prayer, is the most excellent, the most useful, and the most 
important of all prayers for us to know, 

In the first place it is the most excellent, since of this prayer also 
it can be said that God Himself is its author. Although He did 
not teach it to us with His own lips, as He did in the case of the Our 
Father, yet He has taught it to us by the lips of others. The words: 
Hail, full of grace, the Lord 1s with Thee, blessed art thou among women, 
were uttered by the Archangel Gabriel, in his capacity as God’s am- 
bassador to the Blessed Virgin ; and hence they were uttered in the 
name of God, or, rather, by God Himself through the mouth of His 
envoy. The words that follow: Blessed ts the fruit of thy womb, were 
addressed to Mary by her cousin St. Elizabeth, but by a special in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, as is attested by St. Luke ; and hence it 
was the Holy Ghost that said them through the mouth of Elizabeth. 
The remaining words have been added by the Church, which is directed, 
assisted and infallibly governed by the Holy Spirit. Thus, though 
this prayer was not proposed directly by God, like the Our Father, 
we ought nevertheless to recognize it as the work of God. 

In the second place, it is the most useful, since after God there is 
none to whom we can better recommend ourselves than to the Blessed 
Virgin, His Mother, inasmuch as she is our most powerful advocate 
with God, and at the same time our most tender, affectionate and 
ever-devoted Mother. On the other hand, of all the prayers we can 
address to Mary, this assuredly must be the most pleasing to her, since 
it recalls the happy moment in which she was raised to the sublime 
dignity of Mother of God—a dignity which was the source of all the 
other wonderful gifts and privileges of which glorious mention is made 
in the course of this prayer. Indeed the reason why the Church always 
adds the Hail Mary to the Our Father is this: She wishes to show 
us thereby that the easiest and most efficacious means of obtaining 
what we ask in the Our Father is by having recourse to the intercession 
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of the Blessed Virgin; she wishes to show us the close union that 
exists between Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin, and the abundant 
communication of His graces and of His powers which He has made 
to her ; and she also wishes to teach us how to make a particular dis. 
tinction between her and the other saints. For of the other saints the 
Church makes commemoration only on certain days, whereas by this 
prayer she honours the Blessed Virgin daily, exhorting us to ac- 
knowledge her daily as our special protectress. 

From this it follows in the third place, that, after the Lord’s 
Prayer, this is the most important of all prayers for us to know. There 
are certain things which, though enjoined by no precept, cannot be 
omitted without culpable negligence, without contempt of religion 
itself. The same may be said of the Hail Mary. The use the Church 
makes of it and the esteem in which she holds it, should be for us a 
sufficient reason, a strong motive, to learn it and recite it frequently, 
and to do so in the proper way, having three objects principally in 
view in doing so :— 

1. To thank God that His divine Son has become man for ‘is 
in the womb of the Blessed Virgin—a duty that should be attended 
to at all times, but especially during Advent ; 

2. To render the Blessed Virgin herself the honour that is due 
to her as Mother of God, paying our tribute of admiration to her dignity 
and inestimable greatness ; 

3. To secure her lively interest in our regard and to merit her 
patronage. 

This much being understood, I now enter on the explanation of 
this prayer, beginning with that part which gives it its name, that is 
to say, the Archangel’s salutation, contained in the words already 
cited: Hail, full of grace, the Lord ts with thee, blessed art thou among 
women—a salutation, as the Fathers remark, altogether new and never 
heard before, placed by God on the Angel’s lips to honour the Blessed 
Virgin and to show forth the sublime dignity to which she was being 
raised—a salutation as new as was the mystery of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God which was about to be accomplished in her womb. 
Let us glance at these words one by one :— 

The word Hail is a term of joy, by which the Angel calls on her to 
be glad—it is a term also of salutation and felicitation, as if he desired 
to say : “ Good tidings ; rejoice and be glad, O Blessed Virgin, because 
of the glorious destiny that is yours—that of being chosen to be the 
Mother of God and of conceiving in your womb the Saviour of the 
world.” By these words, then, we also salute her, we congratulate 
fer and testify that we share in the joy which she experienced at the 
happy news brought her by the heavenly messenger ; and this we do 
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to show our gratitude towards God for so great a favour, to rendef 
ourselves dear to Mary, and, as St. Thomas of Villanova says, to merit 
to be saluted by her in return with an abundance of graces and 
blessings. 

Mary.—By this beautiful name the Angel addressed the Virgin 
some moments later when he desired to calm her fears on the subject 
of her virginity: Fear not, Mary. But the name has been inserted 
here by the Church to indicate the person whom we address. Later 
on we shall see its signification ; but for the present we shall dwell 
on the three titles of incomparable greatness which the Angel pro- 
ceeded to give to Mary—the first based on herself, the second on her 
relations towards God, and the third on her position with regard to 
other creatures. 

1. With regard to herself, the Angel addresses her as Full of 
grace. Grace, according to St. Thomas, is a participation of the 
divine nature, a precious gift which God gives to the soul, conferring 
such surpassing beauty on it that could we but see it in all the 
splendour with which it is clothed, we should take it for God 
Himself. But grace is not dispensed to all in the same measure. 
And consequently in saluting Mary as full of grace, the Angel wished 
to indicate that she was holy above all creatures, holy above all 
measure, and enriched with all the gifts that could render her 
pleasing and dear in the eyes of God. But, you may say, what proof 
have we of this fullness of grace residing in her? In this respect God‘s 
own testimony should be enough for us, seeing that He, through the 
mouth of the Angel, declares her full of grace. He knew all the graces 
He had communicated to her, and this extraordinary eulogy un- 
doubtedly indicates an extraordinary sanctity in her. Faith alone, 
therefore, is enough to convince us in this respect. Yet, to be con- 
vinced still more, you should remember that grace is estimated by 
three things especially: by exemption from sin, by supernatural in- 
terior acts, and by the excellence of one’s good works. Mary, then, was 
full of grace :— 

(a) Because stainless and completely exempt from all that is 
opposed to grace, that is, from all sin, not only actual but even 
original; she was free from all the sources of sin and never ex- 
perienced in herself the least inclination to evil, so perfectly subject 
was her body to her soul and so entirely docile and obedient was 
her soul to God. 

(0) Because of the copious infusion of all the supernatural habits 
that constitute sanctity, that is, of sanctifying grace, of the theological 
and moral virtues, of the gifts and fruits of the Holy Spirit. Even 
those graces called gratis datae, in which the first disciples of Jesus 
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Christ participated so abundantly, such as the gift of prophecy, of 
knowledge, of tongues, of miracles, of the power of healing, were com- 
municated to her without limit or reserve. In a word, all the 
choicest gifts of the Holy Ghost were showered upon her as a precious 
balsam, filling her, penetiating her whole being, and infusing into her 
soul a virtue all heavenly and divine. 

(c) Because of the excellence of the good works and meritorious 
acts which were bound up with her whole life, without a single 
exception, from the first instant of her immaculate conception—acts 
perfect with all the perfection that could be derived from purity 
of intention, fervour and love of God. And hence she was full of 
grace, because she never left this incomprehensible grace of hers idle 
or sterile; but by her faithful and continual correspondence to it she 
went on unceasingly increasing, multiplying and strengthening it at 
every moment of her existence. And thus it may be said that Mary 
was full of grace in every sense, and that from this point of view she 
alone merits such a eulogy. 

But, you may say, even of other saints we read that they were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, that is to say, with grace; for instance, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Elizabeth, St. Zachary, St. Stephen and 
others ; and consequently would it not appear as if this eulogy were 
not peculiar to Mary ? 

It is true that of these saints it is said that they were filled 
with the Holy Ghost ; but not with a plenitude comparable to that of 
Mary, just as the fullness of « river is not comparable to that of the 
sea. They were so as far as they could be, according to their capacity ; 
whereas Mary was so par excellence and in an incomparable degree. 
It was on this account that the Angel, omitting her proper name, 
simply called her full of grace, to show us that this designation per- 
tained to her par excellence, and that just as we call Solomon the Wise 
Man and Paul the Afostle, so do we call Mary simply /ull of grace. 

The fundamental reason of this superabundance of grace in her 
is, that God usually distributes His gifts according to the nature of 
the duty or office to which He destines His creatures. Thus to St. 
John, who was to be His precursor, to St. Peter, who was to be the 
foundation-stone of His Church, He gave more abundant graces than 
to the others. ‘Now the dignity of Mother of God, which He was to 
confer on the Blessed Virgin, being far above all others, being the supreme 
dignity, it was necessary that she should possess the greatest grace 
and the greatest sanctity. The Lord need not have chosen her as His 
Mother, and if He actually did so, it was freely and spontaneously ; 
but once He had chosen her, it was no longer in His power to omit 
adorning and enriching her with those privileges which would worthily 
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prepare her for that incomparable dignity, and render her the august 
temple of Him who was to dwell within her. 

And if Mary was thus filled with such an abundance of graces before 
the Angel spoke to her, that is to say, before conceiving in her womb 
the Word of God, how much should not that grace be increased when, 
in consequence of the Incarnation and of the other mysteries accom- 
plished in her, she became the living tabernacle of the Living God ? 
Oh! here we have an ocean of grace known to God alone, and sur- 
passing the intelligence of men and angels ! 

2. But the Angel did not stop short at this in his salutation, for, 
after having declared her full of grace, he added : The Lord is with thee 
—which is his second eulogy of Mary and one founded on her relations 
towards God who is so intimately united to her. 

In what sense did the Angel say: The Lord 1s with thee? He 
may indeed be taken to allude to the Incarnation of the Word 
of God which was soon to be accomplished within her, and that 
he regarded it as at hand and already realized. But, independently of 
this intimate corporal presence that was ere long to take place within 
her, the Lord was with Mary in another very special way, that is, He 
was with her not only by His essence as He is in all creatures ; not 
only by His grace, as He is in the souls of the just ; but He was with 
her by special good-will and protection ; with her by a most tender 
affection and esteem; with her, in fine, by incomparable predilection 
and love. — 

Now this, I repeat, is another special title which is applicable 
to Mary alone and which admirably confirms that plenitude of grace 
which the Angel had attributed toher. She was full of grace, precisely 
because God was always with her, from the first instant of her con- 
ception, preserving her from every stain; and along with this, with 
her throughout the whole course of her life, unceasingly assisting her, 
governing her, directing her, and defending her at all times, in her 
intellect, in her will, in all the powers of her soul, so that He was the 
principle of all her thoughts, of all her movements, of all her affections. 
What a singular privilege that of Mary, to be always so intimately, 
so closely united to God! 

3. Finally the Angel concludes by saying: Blessed art thou among 
women—words repeated later on by St. Elizabeth, and containing a 
third eulogy of Mary, based on a comparison between her and other 
women—nay, words which are rather a compendium of all the eulogies 
hitherto given her. 

For they signify that Mary was privileged, distinguished, elevated 
above all creatures, not only with regard to the wonders which the 
Lord had already wrought in her when the Angel was speaking to her, 
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but also with regard to those which ere long He was to accomplish in her 
by taking human flesh from her. Blessed then was Mary among all 
women, because of all women she alone was full of grace, because of all 
women she was specially protected and assisted by God ; but especially 
blessed among women was she because of all women she alone was 
mother of Him in whom all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. 

In conceiving the Word of God within her womb, she combined 
within herself the most sublime, the most singular qualities. She 
becomes the reparatrix of the human race, and our co-redemptrix ; she 
becomes Mother of God, at once mother and virgin—mother without 
pain and without stain, virgin without the shame of sterility. What 
other mother throughout the course of all the centuries was ever en- 
dowed with so many precious graces? And this is the reason why to 
the Blessed Virgin alone is applicable the incomparable title of blessed 
among women. 

How beautiful a salutation! How glorious and how dear to Mary ! 
And this salutation—a salutation so new, so sublime—a salutation 
dictated by God and uttered by the Angel—we should repeat daily, 
and this not merely mechanically but with reflection and consequently 
with sincere sentiments of admiration, thanksgiving, invocation and 
praise ; for it comprises all the prerogatives of Mary, the source of all 
our good, the foundation of all our hope. 

Let us then rejoice with Mary at the immense treasure of graces 
which rendered her so pleasing in the eyes of God; and conscious of 
our poverty, corruption and misery, let us pray to her to obtain us at 
least grace sufficient to cancel our sins and transfer us from the state 
of enmity to the state of friendship with God. 

Let us in the second place rejoice with her that, from the very 
first instant of her being, she has always been intimately united with 
God, always the special object of His complaisance ; and hence let us 
pray her to obtain us the grace that God will deign to take possession 
of our souls by His love, so that we may never more be separated 
from Him, nor He from us. 

Finally, let us rejoice at all her gifts and privileges ; let us recog- 
nize and proclaim with the Angel that she is singularly loved, 
privileged and blessed by God above all creatures ; and in view of that 
great power which her elevation confers on her to our advantage, let 
us pray her to succour our needs and to merit for us to be numbered 
among God’s children, blessed by Him both in this life and in the life 
to come. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all I have set forth and from 
all I have still to set forth regarding this prayer is this, that we ought 
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to conceive a high esteem for this glorious creature, this unheard of 
marvel of the hands of God, this masterpiece of His omnipotence ; and 
that to this esteem we ought to join a lively and unalterable sentiment 
of respect, love, and devotion. Let us, then, say to her with tender 
affection : Hail, O Daughter all-beautiful of the Eternal Father ; hail, 
O worthy Mother of the divine Son ; hail, O chaste Spouse of the 
Holy Ghost, O most august temple of the adorable Trinity! After 
God, let Mary be the principal object of our homage and of our 
benedictions, if we wish to become the happy object of her pity and 
of her love. 
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Mineteenth Anstruction on JPraper 


THE HAIL MARY (SECOND AND THIRD PARTS) 


Havine already explained the first part of the Hail Mary, containing 
the words of the Archangel Gabriel, we now pass on to the second 
part, which is composed of the words of St. Elizabeth, who, after having 
repeated the last of the eulogies addressed by the Angel to the Blessed 
Virgin : Blessed art thou among women, adds: And blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb. 

These words were pronounced by St. Elizabeth on receiving 
a visit from Mary. _ Briefly the event happened thus : Mary and Eliza- 
beth were cousins ; both had become mothers by a miracle, though of a 
different order,—Mary having conceived the Son of God in her womb 
by the power and operation of the Holy Ghost, while Elizabeth, already 
advanced in age and at a period of life that naturally precluded the 
hope of offspring, was about to become the mother of St. John, the 
Precursor of Christ. Now Mary felt herself inspired to visit her cousin. 
who was then in the sixth month of pregnancy; or rather being 
led thereto by a secret impulse communicated to her by her divine 
Son, who from His Mother’s womb wished to sanctify St. John in 
that of Elizabeth. Though the mystery of the Incarnation was still a 
secret to all, yet Elizabeth, as soon as she saw her cousin and heard her 
voice, was enlightened from on high to recognize her as the Mother of 
God, particularly because she became conscious that the infant within 
her womb leaped for joy as soon as Mary’s salutation sounded in her 
ears. And thereupon Elizabeth cried out with feelings of profound 
emotion : Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, meaning by the fruit the Eternal Word of God enclosed within 
her womb, and rightly called fruit, because conceived in her womb and 
of her substance by the power and operation of the Holy Ghost. 

These words, then, are words of praise addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin; and at the same time they constitute an act of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Lord :— 

_ They are words of praise to Mary; for she is worthy of bene- 
diction and honour not only in herself, but e pecially in the fruit of her 
chaste womb, which is Jesus Christ. Just as the goodness of the fruit 
redounds to the honour of the tree that produces it, so the prerogatives 
and perfections of the Son of God redound to the honour of the Mother 
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who bore Him, and render privileged and blessed a thousand times 
the chaste womb that conceived and bore Him during nine months, 
and finally brought Him forth so gloriously. 

But these words, furthermore, constitute an act of thanksgiving 
and praise to God ; because this fruit is truly a blessed fruit both for 
Mary and for us. 

It is blessed for Mary, inasmuch as from this divine source were 
derived all her other gifts, all her other privileges, all her other favours. 
It is as if Elizabeth had said: ‘‘ Thou art blessed among all women 
because the fruit of thy womb is blessed ; what grace can be wanting 
to thee who bearest within thy breast the Author and Source of all 
grace and all benediction? ’’ And she herself proclaimed as much 
in that sublime canticle of the Magnificat, into which she immediately 
burst forth, recalling the blessings bestowed upon her by the Lord, 
and proclaiming that her spirit rejoiced in God her Saviour, that is to 
say, that she recognized God incarnate within her womb as the source 
and principle of her elevation: My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. 

Blessed also for us, for it has brought us every grace and blessing. 
It is enough to say that this fruit is Jesus, that is to say, our 
Saviour, Liberator, Redeemer, He in whose name alone we can be saved 
and without whom there can be no salvation for anyone: For there 
is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.* 

The word Jesus was here added by the Church to denote that 
the Son of Mary is the true Saviour of the world, the promised Messiah 
in whom were to be blessed all the nations of the earth—a name too 
that was given by the Angel when announcing this mystery to Mary; 
Thou shalt call His name Jesus.” 

With what profound sentiments of affection, therefore, should we 
not pronounce these words: Blessed 1s the fruit of thy womb? When 
we praise Mary and when we call her blessed among all creatures, we 
should, after the example of St. Elizabeth, fix our thoughts on Jesus, 
considering Him as constituting within the virginal womb of Mary not 
only the source of all her blessings, but the principle and cause of all 
our good ; and hence we should bless Him and thank Him for having 
been pleased to adorn the Blessed Virgin with so many graces, and for 
having deigned through her and by means of the flesh taken from her 
to accomplish our salvation. 

It now remains for us to consider the third and last part of the 
Angelic Salutation,—that part composed by the Church: “ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our 
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death.” This prayer was added by the Church both to honour the 
Blessed Virgin expressly under her title of Mother of God, and to 
invoke her in a way that is at once simple and accessible to the 
intelligence of all. 

What, then, is the import of these words? The Church in these 
words teaches us to begin with praise and to finish with prayer. 

The Blessed Virgin is first of all called holy, not only because she 
was immune from all sin, but because as we have said she was dear to 
God from the first instant of her conception ; because she was adorned 
with all the virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost in the very highest 
degree, and so rich in merits as to be raised above the whole heavenly 
choir of angels and saints, and called their mistress and queen—the 
Queen of all Saints; and finally because she has borne in her womb 
the Author of holiness, the Saint of saints. 

The second word of praise we address to the Blessed Virgin is that 
of calling her by her proper name of Mary—a name believed to have 
been assigned her by God Himself and revealed by Him to her parents. 
Nor is this opinion improbable, seeing that a similar honour was 
accorded to St. John the Baptist and other saints. What is certain, 
however, is that this name was admirably suited to her, since, apart 
from various other interpretations, it signifies Queen and Star of the 
Sea. 

In the first place, Queen or Lady—and what other creature had 
ever a better right to this name? By becoming Mother of the Creator, 
she became Queen of all created things ; and hence the heavenly hosts 
revere her as their Queen ; the Church honours her and invokes her 
as Queen; and as Queen she exercises a sovereign power in heaven 
and on earth. 

The second signification—Star of the Sea—indicates the pious 
offices discharged by her in our regard. Life is a tempestuous sea, full 
of shoals and dangers ; and there is no one—at least no one that has 
not lost the faith—who can attempt to cross this sea without fear and 
trembling. But, happily for us, this Star shines out to guide and 
help us. By the light and brilliancy of her example, Mary, says St. 
Bernard, shows us the path we are to follow ; by the rays of her pro- 
tection she consoles and gladdens our heart ; and by her wondrous 
power she supports us and helps us to arrive safely in harbour. This 
beautiful name of Mary, therefore, shows us both her love and her 
power; and hence, after the name of Jesus, we ought to regard it 
as the most venerable and dearest name of all, as well as the surest 
ground-work of our hope. , 

The Church finally makes us address Mary by the glorious title 
of Mother of God, and this for three great reasons :— 
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(a) First, to afford us an opportunity of confessing that she is 
truly the Mother of God, and of vindicating her right to a title denied 
her by heretics and particularly by the impious Nestorius, who against 
all reason endeavoured to rob her of this distinction. As I have already 
several times remarked in the explanation of the Creed, Mary must 
be called and proclaimed to be the true Mother of God, because of the 
fact that she gave birth to a Son who is both God and Man. True, 
indeed, she did not conceive the Divinity ; but that does not affect the 
question. Other mothers do not conceive the soul, the principal 
part of their offspring, since it is created immediately by God ; yet are 
they truly the mothers of the person they conceive and bring forth, and 
who is composed of body and soul. In the same way Mary, though 
she did not conceive the Divinity, yet does not cease to be Mother of 
God, since she gave birth to a person subsisting in two natures, the 
divine and human. St. Elizabeth was the first to recognize and pro- 
claim this truth, for after the words already explained she immediately 
added: And whence is this to me that the Mother of my Lord should come 
to me? 

(b) The second is to render her propitious and favourable to us, 
since we cannot give her greater glory than by calling her the Mother 
of God. So sublime is this dignity in itself that St. Thomas does not 
fear to assert that it borders on the divine, and that it is in a sense 
infinite. For the more elevated the son the more worthy the mother ; 
and who can doubt that since the Son is infinite in the case in 
question, the dignity and greatness of the Mother will not also in a 
sense be infinite? No, it is no mere pious exaggeration, but a clear 
and rigorously true mode of speech. For if the sacred flesh of Jesus 
Christ, to which is united the adorable person of the Word of God, 
was taken from Mary, was part of Mary, was true and real flesh of 
Mary, she is Mother of God; and hence it follows that she has con- 
tracted a twofold and intimate tie—that of consanguinity with God 
made Man and that of affinity with the Adorable Trinity,—nay, that a 
part of her corporeal substance is hypostatically united to the Divinity. 
In a word, this dignity surpasses all that can be called great and mag- 
nificent after God. God can create new and perfect worlds, but He 
cannot make a mother more elevated than Mary. What honour, 
then, do we not render her when we address her by the incomparable 
title of Mother of God. 

(c) If this title is one of such great glory to her, it is also one of 
great comfort to us; and hence the third reason why the Church puts 
it on our lips is to animate our confidence. For if Mary is the Mother 
of God, what doubt can we have that she is able to obtain from her 
divine Son whatever she is pleased to ask of Him? Just as here on 
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earth there is, as a general rule, no intercession more powerful and 
efficacious with a son than a mother’s, so and for even a much 
greater reason the surest means of obtaining the graces of Jesus Christ 
in heaven is through the intercession of His Mother. What can a 
Son so dutiful and so loving refuse to a mother so worthy and of such 
eminent merit as Mary? 

She is the only creature to whom God acknowledges Himself a 
debtor. God gives to all, is the Creator of all ; to Mary alone has He 
deigned to owe anything. For the temporal life which He had not 
before, and which He received from her when He clothed Himself 
with our flesh in her womb, and for all her maternal cares and anxieties, 
He is in some sort indebted. And hence the Fathers regard her 
intercession as all powerful, because she obtains all, and because nothing 
is refused her; while the Church teaches us to have recourse to her 
in all confidence, saying to her: ‘‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners.” 

But here someone may object: Why does the Church wish that 
when recommending ourselves to Mary we should call ourselves sinners ? 
Is not this prejudicial to us? Precisely because we are sinners, 
covered from head to foot with defects and stains, while she is so pure 
and so holy and without taint ofsin, should she not reject us in 
horror ? 

No, certainly not ; quite the contrary. Our condition as sinners, 
the humble confession of our miseries, far from alienating from us 
the heart of the Blessed Virgin, can only excite her compassion and 
mercy in our favour, since she is honoured in a special way by being 
recognized as the refuge, the mother, the advocate of sinners, and 
because she loves them with maternal tenderness and affection. And 
the reason is that in a certain sense she recognizes that it is to sinners 
she owes the great privilege of her divine maternity. For this privilege 
has no other foundation than the Incarnation of the Word of God 
Now if there were no sinners in the world standing in need of being 
redeemed by a God, the Word of God would not have become man, 
would not have become her Son, and hence she could not be the Mother 
of God. Our misery, then, our condition as sinners, was the happy 
occasion of her exaltation ; and because of this fact, will she not regard 
us favourably and interest herself keenly in us ? 

It should be observed, however, that we here mean those sinners 
who desire to profit by her intercession, to change their lives and be- 
come good and just ; not those who obstinately persist in their sins 
and merely show her a certain exterior and material homage for the 
criminal and shameful purpose of securing impunity in their sinful 
conduct. This would be a monstrous error—it would not be confidence 
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but presumption. If she is the mother of sinners, it is only of those 
who truly desire to amend. If then we should be so unfortunate as to 
be in the state of sin, let us repent and do penance ; let us desire and 
endeavour to quit that state, and we shall see that she is truly our 
mother. 

Finally, the Church makes us say : ‘‘ Now and at the hour of our 
death,” to show us that we stand in constant need of the protection 
of Mary—now, that is throughout the whole course of our lives, being 
as we are full of misery and frailty, subject to a thousand faults, exposed 
to a thousand dangers ; but above all im the hour of our death, because 
it is the time of our greatest need, the moment that decides our eternity, 
the hour when the demon will redouble his efforts to drag us down 
to perdition ; and hence it is in that hour that we stand in greatest 
need of the patronage of Mary. 

And as we have no certainty that we shall be able to invoke her 
in our last moments, we ought now to anticipate that supreme hour 
supplicating her to-day to protect us in that dreadful moment when 
the efforts and cares of parents and friends will be utterly unavailing 
and unable to hinder or postpone for a single instant our final departure 
from this world to eternity, the date of which has been irrevocably 
decreed by God. O happy, a thousand times happy, those Christians 
who in that all-important moment shall find themselves under the 
mantle and protection of Mary! 

Thus far, then, you have the explanation of the best and most 
beautiful of all the prayers that are offered to Mary, and of that which 
is most pleasing to her. I have endeavoured to make you sensible of 
all its value, so that you may have it frequently on your lips and in 
your hearts, and thus both honour her by this tribute of praise as 
well as merit her protection. 

The Church exhorts the faithful to repeat this prayer frequently, 
both in the devotion of the Rosary, which she has enriched with many 
indulgences, and in the recitation of the Angelus, to which she invites 
us three times a day—morning, noon, and evening. Do not omit 
these practices on the usual frivolous pretence that there is no obliga- 
tion, no precept, obliging youto do so. True, the Church lays down no 
command on the matter; but by simply recommending them she 
shows us clearly how salutary and important they are; and this should 
be enough to make a Christian who ic desirous of his salvation 
appreciate and cultivate them. 

Where temporal interests are concerned, people are unwilling to 
forego even the smallest gains and profits. The practices in question 
are perhaps small in themselves; but they are by no means small when 
considered in their consequences ; for they serve to preserve from sin 
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and to promote piety ; they please God and the Blessed Virgin ; and on 
them may possibly depend our sanctification and salvation. 

i do not mean you to understand that these practices alone are 
enough to make you truly devout servants of Mary ; for spiritual writers 
unanimously teach that true devotion consists in a serious will to do 
all that we know to be pleasing to the person towards whom we pro- 
fess devotion. And hence it follows that you cannot call yourself 
truly devout towards Mary if you do not endeavour to do all she wishes, 
that is, to fly sin, observe God’s law, and imitate her virtues. Yet in 
spite of all this, it will always be true that even the smallest acts of 
honour shown her with a right intention, can win us her favour and 
thus lead us to the practice of true and solid devotion. 

Let us, therefore, neglect nothing connected with the honour of 
Mary, no matter how small it may be. The affair is too important 
in the plan of our religion and in the mind of God, who is pleased and 
glad to see His Mother honoured, 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 
ON FAITH 


OQ, What is a supernatural virtue? 


A, A supernatural virtue is a 
quality infused by God into the 
soul by which the latter acquires 
inclination, facility, and prompt- 
ness to know good and do it 
towards eternal life. 


Q. How many principal super- 
natural virtues are there ? 


A. The principal supernatural 
virtues are seven—three theolo- 
gical, and four cardinal virtues. 


Q. Which are the theological 
virtues ? 

A. The theological virtues are « 
Faith, Hope and Charity. 


Q. Why are Faith, Hope and 
Charity called theological virtues ? 


A. Faith, Hope and Charity are 
called theological virtues, because 
they have God as their immediate 
and principal object, and are in- 
fused by Him. 


Q. How can the theological vir- 
tues have God for their immediate 
object ? 


A. The theological virtues have 
God for their immediate object, 
in this way that by Faith we believe 
in God, and believe all He has re- 
vealed ; by Hope, we hope to possess 
God ; and by Charity, we love God 
and in Him we love ourselves and 
our neighbour. 


Q. When does God iniuse the 
theological virtues into the soul ? 


A. God in His goodness infuses 
the theological virtues into the soul 
when adorning us with His sancti- 
fying grace; and hence when re- 


ceiving Baptism we were enriched 
with these virtues and, along with 
them, with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Q. Isit enough towards salvation. 
to have received the theological 
virtues in Baptism ? 


A. For one who has come to the 
use of reason, it is not enough to 
have received the theological vir- 
tuesin Baptism ; it is also necessary 
to make frequent acts of Faith, 
Hope and Charity. 


Q. When are we obliged to make 
acts of Faith, Hope and Charity ? 


A. We ate obliged to make acts 
of Faith, Hope and Charity, when 
we come to the use of reason ; often 
during life; and when in danger of 
death. 


Q. What is Faith ? 


A. Faith is a supernatural] virtue, 
which God infuses into our souls, 
and by which, relying on the 
authority of God Himself, we be- 
lieve everything which He has 
revealed and which through His 
Church He proposes for our belief. 


Q. How do we know the truths 
God has revealed ? 


A. We know the revealed truths 
by means of the Church, which 
is infallible; that is, by means 
of the Pope, the successor to St. 
Peter, and by means of the Bishops, 
the successors to the Apostles, who 
were taught by Jesus Christ Him. 
self. 


Q. Are we certain of the truths 
the Church teaches us ? 
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A; We ate most certain of the 
truths the Church teaches, because 
Jesus Christ pledged His word that 
the Church should never be led 
into error. 


Qg. By what sin is the Faith lost ? 


A. Faith is lost by denying or 
voluntarily doubting even a single 
article proposed for our belief. 


Q. How is lost Faith recovered ? 


A. Lost Faith is recovered by 
repenting of the sin committed and 
by believing anew all the Church 
believes. 


Q. Can we comprehend all the 
truths of Faith ? 


A. No, we cannot comprehend 
all the truths of Faith, because 
some of these truths are mysteries. 


Q. What ate mysteries ? 


A. Mysteries are truths above 
reason and which we are to believe 
even though we cannot comprehend 
them. 
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Q. Why must we believe mys 
teries ? 

A. We must believe mysteries 
because revealed to us by God, who, 
being infinite Truth and Goodness, 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. 


Q. Are mysteries contrary to 
reason ? 


A. Mysteries are above, not con- 
trary to, reason; and even reason 
itself persuades us to accept the 
mysteries. 


Q. Why cannot the mysteries be 
contrary to reason ? 


A. The mysteries cannot be con- 
trary to reason, because the same 
God who has given us the light 
of reason has also revealed the 
mysteries, and He cannot contra- 
dict Himself. 

Q. Where are the truths which 
God has revealed contained ? 


A. The truths which God has 
revealed are contained in Sacred 
Scripture and in Tradition. 
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THE NECESSITY OF FAITH 


WHEN a man is about building a house his first thought is to lay 
a solid foundation ; for if the foundation is not solid, the edifice can 
be but insecure, tottering and ready to fall into ruin. Now what, I 
ask, is the foundation on which {s to rest the whole spiritual edifice of 
our sanctification and salvation? Beyond any doubt, it is faith; and 
hence this particular subject calls for very special attention. 

Faith is a gift of God, in virtue of which we firmly believe all 
the truths which the Church proposes as having been revealed by 
Him. In this brief definition are contained many things of the last 
importance, which I have now to develop and explain in detail. But 
before doing so it will be necessary for the sake of clearness to 
advert to the difference there is between the habit and the act of 


faith. 
When we received baptism, God poured into our souls the 


habits of faith, hope and charity, together with sanctifying grace 
and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Now what exactly are these habits? They are, as spiritual 
writers explain, certain dispositions, tendencies and inclinations, 
intended to facilitate the practice of the acts of the same virtues in 
us as soon as we come to the use of reason. Such acts are so far 
above our natural powers and, on the other hand, are so essential 
to a Christian, that to elevate us and enable us to practise them, the 
Lord infuses the corresponding habits into our souls in our very 
infancy. For the present we shall confine our attention to the habit 
of faith. 

It is habitual faith that, strictly speaking, makes us Catholics 
and distinguishes us from heretics and infidels, Once we have 
received this habit, it remains in us as long as we do not lose it by a 
formal act of infidelity ; for this, it is not necessary to deny all the 
articles of our faith,—it is enough to deny a single one, no matter 
which, provided we know it to be one of the articles taught by the 
Church. Yet though lost, a habit can be recovered; but for this, 
it is not enough to abjure the error and return to the true belief— 
this is an essential condition, but it is not sufficient; it is also 
necessary to receive the sacrament of penance either actually or in 
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desire accompanied by contrition; for habitual faith never enters 
into a soul except along with sanctifying grace. 

Nevertheless, if we but glance at this habit of faith which we 
have received along with the grace of baptism, who can fail to see 
that it is purely a gift of God, and that we have no part init? Yes, 
it is a gift wholly gratuitous, a particular, distinct and special 
gift which is accorded to us Catholics by God’s special grace and mercy $ 
for without any merit, without any labour, without any co-operation 
on our part, we received it at the happy moment of our baptism, 
while we were still infants and incapable of meriting anything ; and we 
received it in preference to thousands of others born and brought up 
in the darkness of error and infidelity—a consideration that should 
form one of the strongest motives of gratitude and of faithful 
correspondence with the gifts of God. 

Thus far regarding the habit itself. Now is habitual faith 
enough for our salvation? Assuredly not. It is sufficient in the 
case of children that die before attaining the use of reason ; but for 
us adults, it is by no means all that is required,—there is also re- 
quired on our part a perfect and firm adhesion of our intellect and 
will to the truths which God has revealed to us. And if, even from 
our infancy, He infuses the habit of faith into our hearts, it is pre- 
cisely in order that, enriched, illuminated and fortified with this gift, 
we may be enabled to believe firmly in Him as soon as we reach the 
use of reason. Now this is precisely the faith which is called actual, 
that is to say, the faith which in our years of knowledge and judg- 
ment we are to exercise, cherish and cultivate. This faith is also a 
gift of God inasmuch as it springs from His grace; but it does not 
exclude our own co-operation, since it calls for the exercise of our 
free will. 

Both these truths have been expressly taught by the Council 
of Trent, when, speaking of faith which is the first of the dispositions 
required for our justification, it tells us that ‘“‘ excited and assisted 
by divine grace we are freely moved towards God, believing those 
things to be true which are divinely revealed.” By these words 
the Council clearly indicates that our intellect cannot be determined 
to believe without being first put in motion by our will; but that the 
will in its turn subjects reason to the teachings of faith simply be- 
cause it is itself first moved and excited by the grace of God. And 
the reason is, because the truths of faith, though incontestable in 
themselves, are yet of their very nature always obscure and never 
present themselves to us with such clearness and evidence as to de- 
mand and constrain our assent—were it otherwise, to believe would 
be a necessary act of the intellect, an act without merit, because not 
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free, an act similar to that of the demons who believe under force of 
<omplete conviction. 

Hence, though it is true that our faith is reasonable and that 
no one can refuse it without guilt, yet it is equally true that, to 
believe, we need the impulse of divine grace sweetly and gently 
inclining our intellect and will. And this precisely is that 
pious motion, that pious affection of credence which is essential to 
faith and which demands the harmonious concurrence of the will 
as the foundation of merit, and of divine grace as the root of every 
supernatural act. 

These preliminary observations were necessary for the better 
understanding of what we have now to say. From this forward, 
as often as we speak of faith we refer to that actual faith which 
we are to practise here on earth. In connexion with it there are 
several points to be discussed—its necessity ; the truths we are to 
believe by faith; the motive on account of which we are to believe 
them ; the way we are to believe them; the obligation incumbent on 
us of making acts of faith before God and of professing it before 
men not only in words but also in works; and, finally, the sins that 
may be committed against faith—all which points I purpose to 
explain one by one. 

Before all else, it will be necessary to be thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of faith. It is so indispensable that without it no 
one can be saved. For we cannot be saved without pleasing God ; 
and hence we cannot be saved without faith, seeing that the Apostle 
has expressly declared to us that: Wsthout faith it is tmpossible to 
please God.1 Faith is the first homage demanded of us by God, the 
first step we must make to approach Him: He that cometh to God, 
must believe that He is ;? and in conformity with this teaching, the 
Council of Trent tells us clearly that faith is ‘‘ the beginning, the 
foundation and the root” of our justification. 

It will be necessary for us thoroughly to grasp the meaning and 
import of these expressions. And first what is meant by saying 
that without faith it is tmpossible to please God and that it is the 
foundation of all justice and of all sanctity? This means that from 
- faith are primarily derived the value, the worth, and the efficacy of 
good works; and consequently, that works are truly good, salutary 
and meritorious towards eternal life, only in as far as they are ac- 
companied by faith and spring from this root. Just as a coin, says 
St. John Chrysostom, which does not bear the effigy of the sovereign, 
4e it ever so precious in itself, cannot be accepted in commerce, 


1 Heb. xi. 6, 2 Ibid 
“VOL. IV. s 
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in like manner a work, no matter how good and praiseworthy it may 
be in itself, is of no value towards salvation, unless it is stamped 
with the seal of faith. And hence you may do all the good yow 
please, you may practise all the sanctity and perfection you like, 
but if your faith is not sound and intact you are building on sand 
and without foundation ; for without faith tt 1s impossible to please God. 

And in fact how many pagans, Turks, Mohammedans and Pro- 
testants are there who surpass numbers of Catholics in plain dealing. 
in the matter of contracts, in justice, charity, honesty, temperance ! 
Yet what advantage do they reap from such good works done as they 
are outside the true faith? Such works, says St. Augustine, cannot be 
included among supernatural works meritorious towards life eternal, 
since far from being inspired by faith, they are prior to it and hence 
devoid of it; and since all good works begin with faith: “ Where 
faith is not found, there can be no good work.” 

This must not be taken to mean that all the works of infidels. 
are sins, as certain heretics condemned by the Church ventured to- 
pretend. Quite the contrary ; if an unbeliever, guided by the natural 
light of reason or by a natural feeling of what is right,—both of 
which come from God, and by Him are imprinted on the mind and. 
heart of man—if such a one duly acquits himself of his duties to his 
parents, if he charitably succours the needy, if he holds aloof from 
thett, injustice, fraud, it cannot be said without evident absurdity 
that inacting thus hecommits a sin. No, his works are laudable and 
morally good, and as such they have been sometimes rewarded by 
God with temporal blessings, and God, as we know, does not reward 
sin. But no matter how morally good they may be in themselves, 
they have not that supernatural goodness which alone can render 
them agreeable to God and meritorious towards life eternal; for, 
to quote once more the words of St. Paul: Without faith it is 
impossible to please God. 

And now do you comprehend the necessity of this virtue? You 
cannot hope for salvation if you have not merited it by good works ; 
while good works without faith will never be meritorious in the eyes 
of God. I do not mean to say that all merit consists in faith; but I 
do say that with faith it must commence, and that without faith 
it is defective in its very source. 

Hence you will also infer the deep debt of gratitude you owe to 
God for this great gift, in virtue of which, if you have laboured, yous 
can console yourself with the reflection that you have not laboured 
in vain. But especially will you infer that you must spare no pains. 
to preserve your faith sound and intact, seeing that on it depends 
all the rest, and that of it the Athanasian Creed tells us that,, 
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“Except everyone keeps this faith whole and undefiled, maeue 
doubt he shall perish eternally.” 

This- advice is of the last importance, especially in these days: 
when faith has so perceptibly grown cold, and when even a great 
many Catholics make a parade of incredulity, ridiculing religion 
and its ministers, mocking those that believe in it, and treating all 
as imagination, folly and superstition—trite expressions of theirs 
which pass with such as they for true and genuine knowledge. Yet. 
this need cause no surprise, for not a trace of Christianity is visible 
in their life or conduct. Their abstention from every religious prac- 
tice and the scandalous corruption of their morals fully account for- 
their apostasy. 

But what is really astonishing is to find persons displaying 
various marks of piety and devotion, and yet letting it be seen that 
their faith is but feeble. Yet such is the case: and just as there are 
many who have the faith without the corresponding good works. 
so there are not wanting those who can point to their good works, 
but are yet without faith. The former will be readily recognized ;. 
but as for the latter class they may easily cause surprise—how, you 
may say, is it possible to practise works of religion and piety without. 
faith ? to visit churches, hear Masses and frequent the Sacraments, 
and not have faith? Yet so it is. And on what foundation do I 
base this assertion ? Leaving aside all those who, though remarkable 
for their knowledge and lights, yet entertain erroneous opinions. 
contrary to the decisions of the Church, which is the rule of faith 
established by God, and pretend, how I do not know, to be able 
to possess sanctity of life without true orthodoxy, goodness of works 
without goodness of faith; and, limiting myself to the ordinary run 
of people, I say that my assertion is based on certain half-formed 
expressions and statements which such people unconsciously allow 
sometimes to escape from their lips regarding certain truths, and 
especially regarding those bearing on the next life. Who knows, 
you will hear exclaim many who boast of their Christianity and 
who perform many Christian actions, who knows anything about 
the next world? No one has ever returned to tell us anything of 
it; and so on. Now it is precisely such utterances as these that 
furnish the light that enables one to see the true sentiments of 
the heart, that, is the hidden fund of unbelief, or at least of per- 
plexity and doubt, which as far as the result is concerned, does not 
differ from downright unbelief; for uncertain or doubting faith is 
not the faith which God demands of us—is not even faith at all, as 
we shall see later on. 

Oh, do not be deceived in a matter of such lasting importance. 
Where faith is concerned, the foundation and root are at stake. If 
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the foundation is insecure, the edifice cannot stand ; and if the root 
is bad or defective, the fruit springing from it cannot be good. This 
is why the same St. Paul who had said : Without fatth ut ts impossible 
fo please God, exhorts and stimulates us to examine ourselves care- 
fully on this head, so as to know accurately how we stand in the matter 
of faith, how much life that virtue has in us, and whether we are 
‘strong and firm in our belief: Try your own selves if you bein faith ;* 
and, Take heed lest perhaps there be tn any of you an evil heart of 
wnbelief 2 otherwise you may indeed pray, give alms, fast and abstain, 
‘attend Mass, frequent the Sacraments, and discharge all your duties 
with the greatest diligence ; all these are very fine in appearance, but 
they are rejected by God, who sees beneath them the radical defect 
of insufficient faith. 

Before all things else, therefore, jealously preserve your faith. 
And to excite your fervour still more in this respect, I shall, before 
concluding, draw your attention to a very remarkable fact, which is 
this, that faith if inviolably maintained can in a certain sense furnish 
grounds for the hope of being able to obtain mercy of God at the 
close of our lives, even though these lives may have been more or less 
disorderly and incorrect. 

This reflection is clearly brought home to one’s mind by the very 
prayers the Church recites at the bedside of her dying children— 
when recommending their soul to God she says through the mouth 
wf the priest, who assists in her name: “‘ Thou knowest, O Lord, that 
this, the creature of Thy hands, has had, asaresult of human frailty, 
the misfortune to offend Thee; but though he has sinned against 
Thee, against the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, remember, O Lord, 
that he has never renounced the faith nor ceased to believe in Thee ; 
and do not forget, O Lord, that he had respect, veneration and zeal 
for things divine, and that he adored that God who hath made all 
things.” 

See, then, how from the integrity of faith firmly preserved in 
us, the Church derives a motive to soften the heart of God with regard 
to the faults we may have committed. But does she intend thereby 
that you are to have no other care than that of preserving the faith, 
and that the mere fact of having the faith is enough to entitle you 
to lead a bad life, continue in sin, and neglect the works of salvation ? 
Certainly not. This would be a ruinous error, very far from her 
intention. She simply intends to show you the excellence and the 
merit of faith which, while it is not enough without good works to 
secure salvation, yet can sometimes suffice to obtain us the gilt 
of contrition. 


12 Cor, xiii, 5. ® Heb, iii. 12. 
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“ Second Instruction on faith 


THE OBJECT OF FAITH 


Havinc dwelt sufficiently on the necessity of faith, that fundae 
mental virtue of the Christian life, the foundation-stone of the 
whole spiritual edifice, let us now see what exactly we are to 
believe. 

The object of faith is all and everything that the Church proposes 
to us as revealed by God. Observe, I do not say simply all that 
God has revealed, though, as we shall see later on, divine revelation. 
is the formal motive on which our faith is based; but I say: “all 
that the Church proposes to us as revealed by God,” to let you see 
that the channel, the organ, the ordinary means, our Lord makes 
use of to enable us to recognize the truths revealed by Him, is the 
living teaching of the Church which He established and which He 
unfailingly helps in guiding us unerringly in matters of faith. 

And here, first of all, let us admire the wisdom of God in selecting 
such a means,—a means which is at once clear, simple, and easily 
within the reach of every class of person. 

Doubtless the Lord could, absolutely speaking, directly instruct 
each one of*us Himself by immediate personal revelation ; but this 
would be multiplying miracles without necessity, and would lead to 
countless absurd errors and illusions, which would follow as a matter 
of course were each one free to trust to his own individual lights and 
revelations. True, indeed, God has sometimes spoken directly to 
privileged souls; but this has always been an act of extraordinary 
condescension on which we cannot count. He aids us interiorly to 
believe ; but the truths we are to believe in the ordinary course of 
His providence must be transmitted to us by an exterior teacher— 
faith cometh by hearing, says St. Paul. 

Furthermore, Jesus Christ, wishing to bring the whole world 
to His faith, commanded the Apostles to go forth and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. Nor is this all. Saul, the bitter persecutor 
of the Christians, is miraculously converted on the way to Damascus 
by Jesus Christ; and yet an order is given him to go and receive 
instruction at the hands of the priest Ananias. In like manner 
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‘Cornelius is converted ; but it is intimated to him to go to St. Peter 
to be instructed—for faith cometh by hearing. In a similar way God 
‘sends us to the teaching of the Church and of her ministers for the 
instruction that we need to secure eternal life. 

Even so, some one may object, the Lord having left us His 
Sacred Scriptures, which contain His infallible word and the deposit 
of the truths revealed by Him, could He not direct us thereto? 
Alas! Who can fail to see how impracticable such a means would 
be in the case of the majority of men, seeing that at least three- 
fourths of the world is composed of the ignorant and unlettered ? 
And not only this, but even among those who are neither ignorant 
nor unlettered, who can hope to understand Sacred Scripture 
thoroughly, without risk of falling into error? Let us for a moment 
suppose that there is no other rule of faith than Sacred Scripture, 
and what would be the result? As Sacred Scripture is replete with 
profound and mysterious meanings, and hence very difficult to 
understand, one would understand it in one sense and another in 
another ; one would believe one thing, and another another ; there 
would be as many religions as heads, each of these religions differing 
from the other; in a word, there would be chaos, confusion, a 
veritable Babel. 

Of this we have a palpable example in Protestants, who, pre- 
cisely because they have no other rule of faith than Sacred Scripture 
interpreted by each one according to his own taste, have split up 
into hundreds of sects, each with its own error, and have never been 
able to succeed in finding a fixed point of union and cohesion. And 
hence it was that they themselves, frightened and terrified at the 
sight of the mass of contradictory opinions and interminable disputes 
that were daily gaining ground, were constrained to return to the 
path of authority, and to prescribe submission and obedience to the 
decisions of their synods—thus admitting by their action the false 
step they had taken in withdrawing from submission to the authority 
of the Church, and at the same time proclaiming their own folly in 
setting up, instead of that divine and infallible tribunal, other 
tribunals destitute of real value or weight. Sacred Scripture, then, 
‘cannot be the immediate, exclusive, rule of our belief. 

And what I say of Sacred Scripture applies with still stronger 
force to that other rule of faith called tradition which is the product 
of the constant and perpetual testimony of the Fathers, of the 
Councils, and of the faithful. As it has to pass through so many 
different channels it is even much more difficult to recognize and 
determine. 


But the Lord did not will to leave us thus doubtful and uncertain. 
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He has arranged all in His own way, with that infinite wisdom that 
becomes the Sovereign Lord. Since the truths of faith could be left 
to depend neither on individual revelation nor on the private inter- 
pretation and judgment of each one, He has made them depend on 
the living and unfailing teaching of the Church which He established 
to deliver them to us without any fear of error or deceit. And as the 
rulers of the earth, when laying down a code of laws for their subjects, 
do not abandon such laws to the interpretation or caprice of any 
individual, but set up a living and permanent tribunal to explain 
and apply them to each particular case; and as the decisions of this 
tribunal, even though not infallible, are binding ; in the same 
way God established the Church as the depositary and guardian of 
Sacred Scripture and of tradition, and endowed her with the gift of 
infallibility in interpreting the true sense of these and in teaching 
securely the mysteries and articles revealed by Him. And con- 
sequently He desires us to bow to the decisions of that Church in 
all that concerns faith so as to be all united in one and the same 
belief, under pain of being regarded as strangers and outsiders if we 
do not listen to her: If he will not hear the Church let him be to thee 
as the heathen and the publican.* 

We must, then, believe all the truths which God has revealed ; 
but to the Church alone it pertains to determine and set forth these 
truths ; and hence we say that we must believe all the Church proposes 
to us as revealed by God, since without the teaching and interpre- 
tation of the Church divine revelation would not be sufficiently clear 
and hence would be utterly useless to us. 

Having now established this doctrine, which, as a matter of fact, 
enters into the very nature and constitution of the Christian faith, 
I now return to the principal point that has to be discussed to-day :— 

oe say, then, that all the truths which the Church teaches as 
revealed by God are the object of our belief—be these truths clear, 
plain, and within our capacity, or be they obscure, mysterious, 
incomprehensible ; be they speculative truths affecting the intellect 
or practical truths concerning our life and conduct; of whatever 
nature they may be we must believe them all without a single 
exception. 

Without the slightest exception—otherwise Jews and heretics 
should be counted among the number of the faithful, since they, 
too, are at one with us regarding many articles, and since they believe 
many truths which are believed by us Catholics; yet they are out- 
side the true faith, because they refuse belief to some revealed truths. 
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And the reason is evident from what has been said a few 
moments ago. For faith to be true it must be based on the rule 
established by God—that is to say, the Church; now if you de 
not believe all the articles you do not stand by this infallible rule, 
which proposes them all equally. In admitting simply what pleases 
you, and in rejecting what displeases you, you take your own caprice 
and your own will as the rule of your belief; and consequently you 
have not the true faith, not even in the matter of the truths you 
actually profess to believe. Hence it follows that to lose the faith, 
it is the same to reject a single article as to reject the whole creed, 
for faith is necessarily one and indivisible. 

Now what precise belief do we owe to the truths proposed 
by the Church? Let me explain: To believe these truths, is it 
necessary that you should know and accept them all distinctly and 
one by one; or is it enough to believe them in general or as a whole, 
on the faith of the Church? Neither the one nor the other. On the 
one hand, God does not require of us a distinct and express know- 
ledge of all the truths recognized and defined by the Church. So 
extensive a knowledge as this would be morally impossible to the 
vast majority of the faithful, and in any event it is not necessary 
towards the attaining of eternal salvation, God does not require 
you to be great theologians or great doctors, but He does require 
you to be good Christians—and you can be good Christians without 
knowing all the truths taught by the Church. 

But it is one thing not to be bound to know them all, and quite 
another thing to be at liberty to be ignorant of them all, or at least 
to imagine that it is enough to believe them all implicitly on the 
faith of the Church. This is certainly not enough. Express and 
distinct belief in certain definite truths has always been regarded 
as necessary for a Christian. 

Some truths are to be known, simply because it is so com- 
manded ; while there are others which are so strictly and absolutely 
necessary that ignorance of them places one outside the path of 
salvation, even though that ignorance is involuntary and free from 
personal fault. 

(2) Such are the principal mysteries of our holy religion. Thus 
you must expressly believe that there is a God, and that this God 
will reward the good and punish the wicked. St. Paul attests this 
when after having said: Without faith it is impossible to please God, 
he immediately goes on to add: For he that cometh to God, must 
believe that He ts, and ts a rewarder to them that seek Him—that is to 
say, not only must we believe that there is a God, but we must also 
believe that He will generously reward those who seek and find Him. 
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Moreover, since the promulgation of the Gospel it has always been 
necessary to believe expressly in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
that is, in one God subsisting in three distinct and equal persons— 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost ; and also in the Incarnation, 
Passion and Death of our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, 
our Redeemer and our Lord. 

From the obligation of express belief in these mysteries we are 
excused by no ignorance, whether voluntary or involuntary, vincible 
or invincible,—such belief is as absolutely necessary to salvation 
as baptism itself. And if you want a reason for this, here it is: 
for an adult to be saved, he must know at least his first beginning 
and last end, together with the means of attaining that end. Now 
the mystery of a one and only God, our Rewarder, tells us of our 
first beginning and last end ; the mystery of God made Man and dying 
for us tells us of the one and indispensable means of attaining that 
end; while the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is inseparable from 
that of the Incarnation. All this is summed up by Jesus Christ 
Himself in these words: This is eternal life: that they may know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.t God is 
man’s last and supreme good ; and Christ is the one and only means 
of attaining this good—No man cometh to the Father, but by Me? 

So important and so necessary is the knowledge of these things 
that the Church has declared those incapable of absolution who are 
ignorant of these most essential truths. And hence you may infer 
that you would be exposed to the direct danger of damnation if, being 
ignorant of them, you did not at once endeavour to learn them. Nor 
will it excuse you to say that you knew them at one time, but that 
in the lapse of time you have forgotten them ; for it is not enough 
to have known them—it is necessary always to know them actually § 
and if death should surprise you while in such state of ignorance 
it would suffice without any other sin to ruin you for all eternity. 

Hence, from all that has been said, parents will infer the care they 
must take to instruct their children in these essential truths from 
their tenderest years. As soon as their children begin to show signs 
of capacity for instruction parents should teach them to recognize 
the God who has created them, who protects and preserves them ; 
they should accustom them to profess by means of the sign of the 
Cross the unity of God and the trinity of persons; to point out 
under their feet in the bowels of the earth the hell where the wicked 
are punished, and overhead heaven where the good are rewarded ; 
and, finally, by placing before their eyes the moving image of the 
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Cross, to instil into their tender minds the notion and knowledge of 


the Saviour of mankind. ; 
Instruction of this kind should be anticipated rather than post- 


poned, so as not to expose their salvation to danger. For is it not 
true that as soon as they reach the age of sufficient discernment they 
are at once bound to know and believe these truths under pain of 
ecernal damnation? But as this age cannot be fixed with unvarying 
precision, since it comes earlier in some and later in others, neither 
can we fix with absolute precision the time when this all-important 
obligation begins to bind. It will be well, therefore, to anticipate 
the time of such instruction—for since nothing less than eternal 
salvation is at stake, the safest course should be followed ; and the 
safest course here is that of beginning instruction early. 

To convince you still more on this head, I shall refer to a case 
that is by no means rare in practice. It often happens that the 
priest is called in to assist children labouring under serious illness 
at that doubtful and uncertain period of transition which lies 
between six and eight years of age. The position in such cases is 
often most embarrassing ; on the one hand the child is not capable 
of receiving ordinary instruction—nay, sometimes it is impossible tc 
extract a word from him}; and on the other hand such a child may 
have been capable of grave sin and hence ought not to be allowed to 
depart out of this life without the spiritual consolations that are 
inherent in the sacraments. Now how is the priest to act in these 
circumstances? All he can“do is to give conditional absolution. 
Well and good; but bear in mind that this sacrament is null and 
void—that is to say, of no avail—if the person absolved is ignorant 
of things essential ; and the matter is all the more grave here inas- 
much as children thus ignorant cannot have the dispositions requisite 
for the reception of any sacrament whatever. And thus should the 
child die, he is in danger of eternal damnation, provided such 
ignorance was accompanied by malice sufficient to commit a mortal 
sin. 

And now do you comprehend the importance of instructing 
children at an early age? In any event, what harm can this in- 
struction do them, seeing that it can only be advantageous to them ? 
Either they are capable of grasping supernatural ideas or they are not. 
If they are not, your labour will not be useless—you will at least 
have engraved these truths materially on their minds, and as they 
grow older they will more easily attach a meaning to them, and will 
enter little by little into the sense and spirit of the words they have 
already learned mechanically But if on the other hand, they are 
really capable, you will save them the possible danger of eternal 
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perdition, and at the same time relieve yourself of a terrible 
esponsibility. 

In addition to these mysteries which must be known absolutely 
-and indispensably, every Christian is also bound by virtue of a special 
precept to know all the articles of the Creed, at least in substance ; 
the teaching relative to the fruitful reception of the sacraments, or 
vat least of those he is bound to receive ; the Commandments of God 
and of the Church; the Lord’s Prayer; and the acts of Faith, Hope, 
‘Charity and Contrition. 

(6) With regard to these things a knowledge of which is necessary 

ysimply by virtue of a precept, one may be excused by invincible 
ignorance. Now this arises either from incapacity, as in the case 
-of one who is so stupid that he can learn nothing; or from impossi- 
bility, as in the case of one who, though capable of instruction, has 
no one to teach him. But, when voluntary, such ignorance does not 
-excuse from grave fault; and it is voluntary when one neglects to 
-employ the means within his power to acquire requisite instruction. 

Such, then, are the things to be known expressly. Provided 
"you are sufficiently instructed in these articles it will suffice, with 
regard to all the rest, to be disposed to believe in general all the 
*Church believes and teaches, 
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Chird Instruction on faith 


MOTIVES AND QUALITIES OF FAITH 


In our last instruction we discussed the material object of our faith— 
that is to say, the things we are to believe by faith, as well im 
general as in particular, both absolutely and by virtue of precept. 
But to believe aright, not only must we admit all the articles of 
faith as already indicated, but we must also admit them on account 
of that one motive which alone can render our faith supernatural 
and divine. As it would be useless for us to repent of our sins if we 
did not repent of them because of the proper motive, so it would be 
of no avail to believe all the articles of faith if our belief was not 
based on the right motive. It is the motive that principally gives. 
value to our contrition; and in the same way it is the motive that 
must give value to our faith. Let us, therefore, see the reason 
on account of which we are to believe, and we shall thus easily come 
to know the notes and qualities which our faith must possess. 

The whole motive of our belief must be based on God alone, 
on His divine word, on His divine authority—that is to say, we must. 
believe an article of faith simply and solely because God has re- 
vealed it, as we assert in the act of faith which we are accustomed 
to repeat. It is this motive that elevates our faith to the dignity 
of a theological, supernatural and divine virtue; for in compelling 
our reason to believe on God’s word, things obscure and incom- 
prehensible, we thereby recognize Him to be what He is—a God 
of infinite wisdom who cannot be deceived, a God of infinite truth 
who cannot deceive; and in this homage which we render to the 
supreme and infallible Truth consists one of the principal parts. 
of that worship which we owe to the Lord. 

On the contrary, if we believe for any other motive, without 
any reference to God or to His divine word, our faith is not as it. 
ought to be, a supernatural faith. Our faith is genuine when, for 
example, we say: On Thy divine word I believe that Thou art one 
snly God in three persons; that Thou hast taken human flesh and 
hast become man for love of us; that in the Sacrament of the Altar. 
Thou art present with all the treasures of Thy sacred humanity and 
divinity. I confess that these truths are completely incomprehensible 
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to me; but Thou hast revealed them and that is enough for me— 
I know whom I have believed, and I am certain. 

Let it not be forgotten, therefore, that the motive on account 
of which we are to believe the truths taught by the Church is neither 
that of having been born within her bosom, nor of having been fed 
with her milk, nor of having been convinced by sermons, exhorta- 
tions, instructions; but simply because God has revealed them to 
His Church, and by means of the Church, to us. To teach us the 
truths to be believed, God, as we have said, makes use of the Church, 
while the Church makes use of her ministers—her bishops and priests ; 
but in the end our belief must rest on God, the first and essential 
truth. 

And if the whole motive of our belief is based on God’s word and 
testimony it is easy to understand how exactly we are to believe. When 
a God speaks, what belief are we to extend to His word? A belief 
worthy of Him, answers St. Augustine, worthy of that infinite wisdom 
and truth which secures us against all error. Now for our faith to 
be of such a character it must indispensably possess these two 
qualities—it must be firm and it must be blind. 

In the first place it must be fivm—that is to say, excluding all 
doubt, all hesitation. Take an example: someone is relating some- 
thing to you; well you give greater or less credence to his words 
according as you are more or less certain that he is well informed, 
that he is not deceived, and in addition to this that he is honest and 
sincere and does not wish to lead you astray ; so that your faith is 
always greater or less according to the character and qualities of the 
witness. Now as God, on whose testimony our belief is based, is of 
infinite wisdom and truth, our faith to be worthy of Him should be 
infinite, if that were possible. But since it is not, we should at least 
believe with a firmness excluding all voluntary doubt and hesitation ; 
with a firmness that makes us regard as more certain and more infal- 
lible those truths we hold by faith than those we know by evidence, 
see with the eyes, touch with the hands ; with a firmness that nothing 
can shake—neither the force of reasoning, nor threat of torments, 
nor even death itself. No matter what assent you may give, if it 
does not reach this degree of strength and firmness, it will be 
defective, injurious to God, destructive of faith. 

This is a point of the utmost importance, and to it I direct your 
most serious attention, for it is precisely in this respect that sins 
against faith are most frequently committed. Asa rule people do not 
go so far as openly to deny articles of faith--they stop short at 
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this, as being an evidently grave sin ; but to doubt, to hesitate, to» 
waver, to believe in a half-hearted fashion—this is by no means rare, 
and as a rule causes but little scruple. Yet do not forget this fact— 
in matters of faith, doubt and denial come to the same thing. 

I here speak of voluntary doubt, and I hasten to explain. It 
may happen, and in fact sometimes does happen, that you do not 
feel within yourself that unshaken firmness of faith you would wish 
to have, and that even against your will you are assailed and over- 
whelmed by obscurity, doubt and difficulty, which cause you paim 
and displeasure. So far there is no sin, no wrong. It is only a 
negative defect, a failing that enfeebles faith but does not destroy 
it ; and it may even be permitted by God to afford you an occasion 
of acquiring greater merit. 

But if you deliberately call into doubt an article of faith, saying 
within yourself: who knows whether it is really thus, whether it is. 
true or false, whether it is as true and infallible as they say; or if 
assailed by some doubt you dwell on it instead of rejecting it, and 
consciously remain undecided between yes and no; if, in a word, you 
call into question that which is unquestionable ; in both one and the 
other case you sin gravely, because of the grave injury you do to God 
by the bare doubt, and you constitute yourself an unbeliever, according 
to the maxim that he who doubts in faith is an infidel. Such 
voluntary doubt, whether purposely aroused in us, or not rejected 
by us, destroys the infused habit of faith and puts the Catholic on 
the same level as the infidel. Thus you see how deeply it concerns 
us to be ever on our guard, so that our faith may never fail in the 
necessary firmness, and to stand unshaken against all the assaults of 
temptation and doubt, bearing in mind that in matters of faith every 
act of hesitation is a fall, and that he who hesitates is lost. 

But whence arise all these doubts, uncertainties and difficulties. 
in matters of faith? As a rule they spring from the desire of seeking 
after reasons for things that should be simply believed without being 
comprehended—and this is another injury done by us to God’s word, 
on which alone we should rest our belief, instead of relying on our 
own lights and acquirements. 

And hence I have said in the second place that our faith must 
be blind—that is, that we ought to refrain from seeking the why and 
the wherefore of the adorable truths that are proposed to our belief. 
Assuredly we ought not to show less deference towards God than we 
witness to our fellow-beings here on earth. Now when a personage 
of authority, of learning, of honour, addresses us, we believe him 
without hesitation, even though we do not completely comprehend, 
all he says, and we should regard it as an offence to him were we to 
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ask him for proofs, reasons, guarantees, and the like; in the same 
way, and for a‘much stronger reason, when God speaks to us and 
reveals His truths to us, we should accept them with eyes closedy 
humbly bow our heads, and trust unreservedly to Him, who is wisdom 
itself and ‘truth itsel{—I know whom I have believed, and I am certain. 
Otherwise our faith would not be what it ought to be—an act of 
reverence and submission to that God who is speaking to us; but 
it would be the attitude of the incredulous St. Thomas, who before 
believing wished to see, feel, touch—an attitude that, strictly speaking, 
destroys the very nature of faith which St. Paul calls the evidence 
of things that appear not.* 

It is true that we do not comprehend the profound mysteries. 
which faith proposes to us; but let us carefully remember that we 
are not called on to comprehend them, since our intellect cannot be a 
competent judge in the truths of faith. What would you say were 
someone to pretend to see with the eyes of the body things that are 
invisible, such as the flight of the wind, the air, odours, spirits ? 
Would you not regard such a one as a fool! Now it is the same 
thing, says St. Augustine, to scrutinize the inscrutable as to try to 
see the invisible—and such precisely is the folly of one who desires 
to penetrate with the natural light of the intellect the supernatural 
things of faith; for as the eye is incapable of perceiving things 
invisible, so is reason incapable of penetrating the secrets of faith. 
You imagine you can comprehend God and His inscrutable oper- 
ations. Do you not know the infinite gulf that exists between you 
and Him, between lights so limited and the infinite intelligence, 
greatness and omnipotence of God ? 

But does the fact that you cannot understand these truths render 
them less credible? Certainly not. The obscurity of a thing does. 
not destroy the possibility of its being most certain,—there would be 
very few things lindeed that could be admitted in this world, if 
we were to admit those alone which we are able to comprehend and 
explain. Few indeed are the things we know well in comparison with 
those we are unable to account for. 

Is not nature full of mysteries and enigmas which the learned 
and wise ones of the world labour in vain to solve? And, to omit 
hundreds of things without us, are not we ourselves incomprehensible 
to ourselves? Who has ever succeeded in explaining the union of 
these two substances—the soul and the body—the relation and com- 
munication of one with the other, and their various operations ? 
Yet we know and confess such things to be true on the evidence of 
fact, without knowing the why or the wherefore. 

1 Heb. xi, 1. 
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Now if there are such mysteries in the natural order, must there 
not, and for a still stronger reason, be such in the supernatural order ? 
And if we admit the former without comprehending them, relying 
solely on the evidence of fact, why refuse to accept the latter, which 
are based on the word of God? Or are we to hold that the word 
of God is less reliable than the evidence of fact ? 

The impossibility of explaining a thing, therefore, is no reason 
for refusing to believe it. It simply shows us that our intelligence 
is limited, that God can, and does, do more than we can understand, 
not only in the order of nature, but also and much more so in the 
supernatural order. 

We might indeed have reason for complaint were God to com. 
mand us to comprehend what surpasses our capacity; but all He 
does is to oblige us to believe on His word—a very different thing, 
both befitting His glory and tending to our greater good. Befitting 
His glory—for belonging as we do altogether to God, it is but just 
that we be entirely subject to Him in all the powers of our soul—not 
only in our will, by submitting it to His Law and practising even : 
those things that are repugnant to our inclinations ; but also in our 
intellect, by yielding to His faith and believing even those things 
that surpass our understanding. Herein consists that glory which 
we owe to God; and herein also lies our own advantage—that 
is to say, the great merit of faith. For what merit would there be 
in believing what is under our eyes, what is both clearly and dis- 
tinctly seen and understood ? This would not be faith, but science 
and knowledge. We should be convinced even in spite of ourselves, 
convinced without cost or effort or trial, and hence without any 
merit on our part. But there is merit when we humble ourselves 
and believe on the word of God those things that we cannot com- 
prehend ; and hence it is that Jesus Christ has said: Blessed are they 
that have not seen and have believed. 

Let us then avoid being over-curious in matters of faith, or en- 
deavouring to discover how this can be or how that can be, as is done 
by only too many who desire to subject everything to investigation and 
calculation—and this not only in matters human, but also in things 
that are divine. Our faith does not require such speculation and 
subtlety, but demands instead a docile heart, a spirit humble and 
ready to accept even the truths it does not understand, out of 
respect for that God who has revealed them. 
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blindly, someone may say, our faith will be a foolish and stupid faith, 
instead of being a prudent and reasonable faith, such as befits men 
endowed with reason and judgment. Such, in fact, is the ever-ready 
objection of unbelievers, both ancient and modern, who in derision 
call the Christian faith the virtue of the credulous and ignorant, as 
if our faith bans all exercise of reason, and every species of 
examination. But there is no assertion more false, none more 
absurd and more contrary to the genius of that very religion 
which, through the mouth of St. Paul, directs us to offer to God 
the homage of a belief befitting the light of reason—A reasonable 
service.+ 

How, then, are we to conciliate these two things—a faith that 
is both blind and reasonable at one and the same time? Is there 
not here a flagrant contradiction? By no means; it is enough 
to understand the terms and carefully to distinguish one thing from 
another. Let me explain :— 

It is one thing to seek arguments and proofs in order to pene- 
trate to the very bottom of the substance and essence of the 
mysteries which religion teaches us—a proceeding altogether for- 
bidden to us; but quite another thing to seek arguments and 
proofs in order to obtain instruction regarding the divine source 
and origin of that religion which proposes these mysteries to our 
belief. Here we are at liberty to reason and discuss; indeed, I may 
go further and say that it is even a good thing to do so, provided 
we confine ourselves within the proper limits—that is to say, that 

we do not suspend the assent of our intelligence to the divinity of 
this religion, already known to us from other sources, and that we 
simply aim at confirming our faith in that divine religion. 

But the moment we are convinced of the truth of this religion 
by incontestable proofs, all examination must cease and no other 
reasonable step remains for us than to bow down and believe. For 
it would be an undisguised and insufferable act of temerity—an act 
condemned by reason itself—to continue to examine and discuss what 
a religion admittedly divine proposes to our belief. No matter 
how difficult such and such an article may seem, no matter how incom- 
prehensible and repugnant in our eyes any particular truth may 
seem, we must unhesitatingly believe it, and we have every reason 
to believe it, relying, as we do, on the divinity of that religion 
which proposes it to us and which speaks to us as the organ of God 
Himself. 

This, then, is the way our faith can be both blind and reasonable 
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at one and the same time. It is blind in itself—that is to say, as 
regards the essence and substance of mysteries which it is not lawful 
for us to attempt to penetrate ; but it is reasonable in its exterior 
aspect—that is to say, as regards the titles which it has to be held 
as the one true, the one really divine, religion. 

And, in a certain sense, do we not find an example of this 
phenomenon in ordinary human affairs? For instance, you find 
yourself attacked by a dangerous malady; you weigh the reasons for 
placing yourself in the hands of one doctor rather than of another,— 
reasons which are based on the better reputation of the one, on 
the happy results of his treatment, and the like. But once you have 
chosen him, you trust unreservedly to him, you take all the remedies 
he prescribes, and you endeavour to avail of their virtues even though 
you do not know their nature. Your obedience in this case is blind “ 
in part—that is, as regards the medical treatment and the nature of the 
remedies ; but on the other hand, it is also prudent and reasonable, 
since you take due care and diligence in selecting a good doctor. 

It is the same in the case under discussion: for our faith to be 
reasonable and prudent it is not necessary that we comprehend the 
articles proposed to us; it is enough to have convincing proofs that 
these articles are proposed to us by a divine religion. Once we have 
ascertained this, we should be foolish to doubt them, since it is 
evident that a religion which comes from God cannot teach what 
is false. What these proofs are and where we are to seek them, 
will be found discussed at sufficient length in the instructions on 
the True Church, 
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Fourth Jnstruction on faith 


THE OBLIGATION OF PROFESSING THE FAITH 


Havine in the foregoing instructions indicated what faith is in itself, 
let us now turn to the obligations arising out of it, which are two— 
that of professing it before God by express and positive acts, and that: 
of confessing it also before men by word and deed. Let us begin with. 
the first—that of professing our faith before God. 

1. That we are bound by the divine law to make acts of faith. 
from time to time, is certain and indubitable, says St. Thomas. The 
first thing required of us is that we should be interiorly disposed at. 
every moment of our lives to remain immutably attached to all the 
truths of faith ; but it is not all that is required, or at best, it is simply 
enough to keep us from being unbelievers. But in addition to this, 
the honour and worship we owe to the Lord demand that we also: 
from time to time make express protestation of the faith that is within 
us habitually, in the same way as the loyalty due to a ruler not only 
requires that his subjects remain always faithful to him, but that 
they should also be prepared on special occasions to take the oath 
of allegiance to him. 

We should also from time to time renew the general profession 
of all the articles of faith, and the particular profession of the principak. 
articles, in order to testify before God the affection of our heart and 
the fervour of our soul, and to witness that we are ready and willing 
to suffer all evils rather than call into doubt a single one of the truths. 
He has commanded us to believe. It would not be easy to excuse 
from grave fault one who should allow a considerable time to pass. 
without exciting such acts. 

The difficulty, however, lies in fixing the precise time that cannot 
be allowed to pass without grave sin. In so far as the precept is. 
negative—that is to say, in so far as it forbids us to deny any 
article, or even consciously to call it into doubt—it must be observed. 
always and at every moment ; but regarded as a positive precept, 
obliging us to make acts of faith, you will readily see that it cannot 
actually bind us at every moment. When, then, will it actually bind ? 
It is not easy to determine. All I can dois to set forth what is commonly 
regarded as certain by spiritual writers. 
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The first occasion on which an act of faith should be made is 
when one comes to the use of reason and becomes capable of acquir- 
ing sufficient knowledge of the mysteries and truths of faith ; and 
hence parents should not omit to instruct their children to consecrate 
by acts of faith their first thoughts and affections to their Creator, 
Redeemer, first beginning, and last end. 

The second occasion is when we find ourselves tempted to ‘sin 
against faith. The best way to overcome such temptation is by 
combating it and destroying it positively by an act of faith, raising 
up the soul to God and testifying to our belief in Him. 

The third occasion is when one is conscious of having fallen into 
heresy or of having voluntarily called into doubt some article of faith. 
In such case an explicit and express act of faith is necessary to obtain 
justification and repair the injury done to God. 

In these and similar cases the precept binds directly and of 
itself ; but sometimes it may bind indirectly—when, for example, such 
an act is necessary either to observe some precept that cannot be 
observed otherwise, or to conquer some temptation that cannot be 
conquered otherwise; for he who is bound to a certain end is thereby 
also bound to employ all the means necessary to attain that end. 
For instance, it is easy to see the desirability of making acts of faith 
‘when approaching the Sacraments. Such acts, too, arenecessary when 
one is assailed by certain temptations. On such occasions the one 
means of securing victory is to follow the advice of St. Paul and take 
up the shield of faith, so as to extinguish the fiery darts of the wicked 
one by recalling to mind the pains of hell, the happiness of heaven, 
and the sufferings of Jesus Christ undergone for love of us. 

It must not be imagined that acts of faith are to be made on these 
occasions only. There are various other cases in which such an obli- 
gation will arise—and what I say here of faith applies also to hope and 
charity. For a precept may oblige under grave sin, even though the 
time when it binds cannot be definitely determined. 

As an example of the general obligation of such precepts we may 
take that of assisting at Mass. The Church obliges us to assist at 
Mass on Sundays, but leaves us free to select any particular Mass we 
please. In the same way these three virtues oblige us to positive 
acts of faith, hope and charity, but leave us at liberty to make them 
any day we please. And as by omitting Mass on Sunday you commit 
asin, not because you do not assist at such or such an hour, but because 
you do not assist at it at all, so in the same way you do not sin by 
omitting these acts to-day or to-morrow; but if you allow too long a 
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time to roll by without making such acts, the omission constitutes a 
mortal sin. 

The importance and hence the necessity of multiplying these acts 
may be deduced from the merit and excellence of these virtues and 
from the fact that they put us in direct connexion with God, who 
is their immediate object. Thus faith unites us to God as the supreme: 
and infallible truth from whom we receive with perfect submission, 
with grateful love, all He has deigned to reveal to us. Hope unites 
us to God as to our sovereign felicity, solely and supremely desirable ; 
and knowing that He is all-powerful in accomplishing what He wills 
and that He is faithful to His word, we hope to possess Him one day: 
in heaven, and to receive from His hands here on earth the helps He 
has promised us to enable us to attain it, Finally, charity unites us: 
to God as to our supreme and infinite good, who alone is worthy of 

‘being loved above all things; and it unites us to Him by the close 
bonds of reciprocal affection, in virtue of which He resides in us and. 
loves us as His children, while we love Him as the tenderest of fathers. 

The excellence of these virtues therefore being such, it will be 
clear and manifest that we should make frequent acts thereof, both. 
for the sake of God and for our own sake. For the sake of God 
inasmuch as it is principally by such acts that we honour and adore 
Him, that we render Him the religious worship prescribed by the First 
Commandment, a worship consisting in all the holy affections that 
unite us to Him, and especially in the exercise of these three virtues. 
Now, is not the adoration of God the principal exercise of the 
Christian, and a duty that must pervade one’s whole life? And if 
this is so, must we not say the same of the practice of the acts that 
are inseparable from such adoration ? 

For our own sake too, that is to say, to nourish and preserve 
our spiritual life. Our spiritual life consists in the union of the soul 
with God; and by a necessary consequence in the exercise of faith, 
hope and charity, which are always a sure index of our advancement 
in fervour. 

These virtues, then, are the soul’s most precious treasure. It is 
in them, as the Council of Trent expresses it, that Christian justice and 
sanctity principally consist ; it is to them that our reward in heaver 
will specially correspond, since the reward of faith will be to see God, 
that of hope to possess Him, and that of charity to enjoy Him for 
ever and ever ; and consequently the practice of these acts ought to 
be the Christian’s most familiar exercise. 

2. But not only must we make acts of faith before God, but we 
must also profess that faith before men by word and work. 

Such manifestation we owe not only to God, but also to men. 
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To God, that He may be more and more honoured and glorified thereby, 
and because He demands of us not only interior but also exterior 
‘worship ; and hence He would not be satisfied with a faith purely 
interior and devoid of all outward manifestation. To men, because 
living, as we do, in society, we are bound to edify each other by good 
example and to be united in the same faith and in one religious 
body. Now this cannot be done without the help of external mani- 
festation. Yet it is precisely in this respect that we find the greatest 
deficiency in matters of faith. Of those who are faithful in internal 
conviction and internal persuasion there is no scarcity ; but not so 
the faithful in open profession—those, that is, who have the 
courage to practise and profess that faith by word and work. Many 
would desire to be disciples of Jesus Christ, but in secret ; outwardly 
they try to pass as friends of the world—two aims mutually at 


“variance. 
The precept of making open profession of one’s faith is also both 


negative and positive—that is, it comprises a prohibition and a com- 
mand. 

The prohibition forbids us to do or say anything that can be 
‘taken as implying the denial of the faith ; the command directs us to 
make open profession of that faith by word and deed. Both duties | 
‘are clearly indicated by Jesus Christ in the Gospel—the command in 
these terms: Everyone that shall confess Me before men, I will also 
confess him before My Father who is in heaven ; and the prohibition 
in the words He immediately added: But he that shall deny Me before 
men, I will also deny him before My Father who is in heaven. These 
‘two precepts, however, do not stand on the same footing as regards 
their binding force. 

The negative precept—that of never denying the faith—binds us 
always and at every instant, because it is never lawful to deny the 
faith, even in appearance. Now one can deny the faith in various 
ways :— 

First of all by outwardly and openly abjuring it—that is, by giving 
utterance to opinions, principles and maxims contrary to faith, a sin 
only too often committed as the outcome of vanity or in the endeavour 
to appear smart, distinguished, and of advanced opinions ; or when 
‘one gives utterance to remarks that lead others to doubt his faith. 
There is no need to cite instances of such an attitude. Most frequently, 
however, these sins take the form of witticisms on sacred things, or 
ridicule of ecclesiastics and of the religious life in general. Not in- 
frequently, too, do we find malicious questions addressed to the simple 
‘and ignorant regarding the truths of faith, implying doubt regarding 
their hopes and the chastisements of the future life. Interiorly, 
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indeed, those who act thus may be all right; but outwardly their 
language is tainted with infidelity and really amounts to an open 
denial of the faith. 

Moreover, the faith can be outwardly abjured not only by words 
but also by deeds, as St. Paul takes care to warn us: They profess 
that they know God : but in their works they deny Him ; being abominable, 
and incredulous, and to every good work reprobate.1 As long as sinful 
conduct is restrained within certain limits it can be attributed to 
human frailty ; but when it goes beyond this limit it amounts to a 
secret abjuration of the faith, and such in fact is the view usually held 
and expressed with regard to those who lead such lives. 

In the second place one denies the faith by affecting to hold 
another form of belief; for one cannot feign to hold another particular 
form of faith without rejecting one’s own. Such a sin would be com- 
mitted were one to adopt and make use of the rites, tokens, actions 
and ceremonies peculiar to sects and religions different from our own. 

Such was the sin of some of the first Christians, who in times of 
persecution burned incense and bowed their knees before the false 
divinities of paganism so as to escape torture and death. Their faith 
was doubtless strong interiorly, nevertheless their actions amounted 
to a profession of idolatry, a breach of the true faith of Jesus Christ ; 
and hence the Church regarded them as rebels, apostates, deserters 
from the true faith, ceased to regard them as her children, and refused 
to admit them to her communion till they had expiated their apostacy 
by severe penance. 

On the other hand, in the Book of the Machabees we have a glorious 
example in the person of the holy old man Eleazar, who preferred to 
die rather than to do any unlawful thing, even in appearance. 

In the third place the faith is often denied by disguising it or 
concealing it on those occasions when silence or dissimulation is 
equivalent to apostacy. For example, you hear someone give utter- 
ance in your presence to statements that are impious, heretical, in- 
jurious to the faith, and you remain silent,even though you have 
sufficient reason to believe that your silence will be interpreted as a 
tacit approbation of the error; in such a case you sin against the 
precept which forbids denial of the faith, since, under the circum- 
stances, it is clear that not to stand up for the faith is equivalent 
‘to speaking against it. 

Another species of dissimulation is that of those who never show 
any sign of religion and who are never seen to practise any act of piety, 
though their whole life is exposed to the gaze and observation of 
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others, by which attitude they afford grounds for doubt or suspicion 
as to their faith-——such, for instance, as parents and heads of houses 
who are never known to approach the Sacraments or perform any 
religious act. What will the children or servants of such as these 
say? Will they not conclude that they have no faith at all? Or, 
at any rate, will not such conduct lead them to suspect their belief ? 
Clearly then they sin against the obligation of professing the faith, 
and are bound to show visible signs of piety and religion. 

And this is all the more true when we remember that the precept 
of professing the faith openly not only forbids us to deny it but also 
commands us to profess it openly both in word and work. 

Thus a person called before a judge or someone possessing public 
authority, and questioned as to his religion, is bound to give a direct 
reply and attest his faith even at the cost of his life. 

In the second place he is bound to profess his faith openly as 
often as God’s glory or the good of his neighbour requires it. And 
such occasions are by no means rare. There may be no tyrants and 
open persecutors to-day, but there surely are not wanting bad Chris- 
tians who make it their amusement to deride and attack the maxims 
and teachings of the Gospel. Against these we must speak out with 
holy liberty as often as we can do so with hope of utility, as is frequently 
the case. Hence if through weakness, human respect, or fear of ridicule 
and mockery, we keep our lips closed, we render ourselves guilty of 
practical apostacy, as Salvianus points out, because we thus lead to 
the suspicion that we have no religion and hence confirm others in 
their impiety. We must speak out, therefore, as often as circum- 
stances so demand—prudently, indeed, and without passion or bitter- 
ness; but speak we must. The Catholic who recoils before the fear 
of being ridiculed as a bigot, is a miserable Catholic, always standing 
on the brink of a precipice. 

But though we are only occasionally bound to manifest our faith 
in word, we are always bound to manitest it in work—that is to say, 
by leading a life in full conformity with the maxims of the Gospel, 
so that on seeing us each one may be able to recognise us as true 
followers of the holy religion we profess. On the other hand, if our 
life is different from what it should be, it tends to discredit our faith 
both in the eyes of our co-religionists and in those of other beliefs. 
Now if those of other religions see in us Catholics the same vices 
or even worse than those they find in unbelievers, will they not be 
tempted to exclaim: Are these the followers of the Gospel, disciples 
of the true religion? and the result will be that they will conceive 
feelings of aversion and horror for the faith, and will become more and: 
more confirmed in their own errors. Let us never forget the instruc- 
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tion conveyed on this head by our Lord when He said: Let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good works, and may 
glorify your Father who ts in heaven. 

A day will surely come, and perhaps is not far distant, when we 
shall find ourselves despoiled of all we possess, alone and trembling 
before the tribunal of the Eternal God, awaiting that sentence which 
is to decide our lot for ever. And what will be that sentence? Who 
knows, you say, who can know? But we can know it with much 
probability. If here on earth we have at heart the interests of faith 
and religion, which are also those of Jesus Christ, if we prove ourselves. 
to be Christians on all occasions, if we never allow human respect to 
make us deviate from this duty, the Saviour shall by this mark 
recognize us as His true disciples and followers: Everyone that shall 
confess Me before men I wiil also confess him betore My Father who is in 
heaven. 

But if, on the contrary, we are now ashamed to be Christians, 
and if we weakly allow ourselves to be influenced by others to such 
an extent as to be false to our duty in this respect, we can only expect 
to be rejected by Him in that dreadful day: He that shall deny Me 
before men, I will also deny him before My Father who is in heaven. 
You were ashamed of Me, He will say; I am now ashamed of you 3 
depart for ever from Me—I do not know you. 
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Fifth Instruction on faith 
THE SINS AGAINST FAITH 


In the last instruction we saw the two obligations arising from 
faith—that of practising acts of that virtue before God, and that of 
professing it before men by word and work. We cannot fail in either 
of these obligations without sinning against the faith. But there are 
other sins and other vices opposed to this virtue, and these I now pro- 
ceed to indicate :— 

The first sin opposed to faith is that of fidelity, which is the 
sin of those who are born amongst Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, outside 
the true faith, and who refuse to embrace it when sufficiently known 
to them. Pay particular attention to these last words, for they 
afford a solution of a difficulty that needlessly scandalizes numbers 
of souls. 

If the Catholic religion, people sometimes remark, is the only 
‘true religion. what is to be the fate of the millions that live and die 
outside it? Must the many peoples that are not Catholic be lost, 
simply because they have not known the true faith? This thought 
troubles many, and sometimes even leads to indifference in matters 
of religion ; yet it is a difficulty that readily vanishes with a little 
explanation. 

Those outside our religion either have a sufficient knowledge of it 
or they have not. If they have and if, in spite of the luminous marks 
of truth it bears visibly stamped on it, and of all the evidence that 
speaks so loudly in its favour, they refuse to embrace it, they are 
inexcusable in persisting in their error, and their infidelity is culpable, 
wilful and sinful. 

True, indeed, the prejudices of birth and education form a serious 
obstacle to their conversion, and we Catholics should never cease 
thanking God from the bottom of our hearts for having given us the 
grace of being born in the bosom of the Church and of having sucked 
the faith with our mothers’ milk ; for otherwise God knows how matters 
would have turned out with us; yet such prejudices can be and are 
surmounted. The proofs in favour of our religion are too numerous 
and too clear to be rejected without fault : Thy testimonies are become 
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exceedingly credible.1 And assuredly if on their knowledge and adop- 
tion of the true religion depended not only the welfare of their souls 
in the next life, but their worldly prosperity in this, they would not 
fail to make due enquiries, and speedily to enter the Church. Are they 
not inexcusable then in persisting in their infidelity ? 

But if we turn to those who have no knowledge of our religion, 
as is the case with countless souls, their infidelity is purely negative; 
it is not a sin and cannot be the cause of their perdition. If they are 
lost it is not for their want of faith, but because they have transgressed 
the law of nature, which even such as they are bound to observe; they 
are lost because of their actual sins of theft, vengeance, homicide, and 
the rest. Were they guiltless of these and similar sins, God would 
not fail to enlighten them in one way or another. For we 
must not believe that God, the Creator and Father of all men, 
will leave them without any lights if they themselves put no obstacle 
in the way by a bad life; or that He will not by His interior voice 
supply the place of the missionary, letting them at least see that 
it is not prudent for them to remain in the religion to which they have 
hitherto belonged. It is the opinion of St. Thomas and of other 
serious writers that if an infidel only observes the precepts taught him 
by the light of right reason, God in such a case will not fail to enlighten 
him by some means, either exterior or interior, so as to lead him to 
a knowledge of the truth. Of this we have an example in holy Job, 
who, though born in the midst of idolaters, and not a member of God’s 
chosen people, yet was an upright and God-fearing man, and observed 
the natural law. The Lord did not leave him in the darkness of in- 
fidelity, but revealed to him faith in the Divine Redeemer, of whom he 
speaks much more clearly than the Jews themselves: I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 

This much has been said that you may not be led to form a dis- 
torted and monstrous idea of God who is justice and goodness itself, 
and of whom it is said in Sacred Scripture that He enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world* and that He will have all men 
to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.* These passages 
are too clear to offer the least difficulty, nor can they be obscured by 
false interpretation. The means God uses to accomplish this end 
may indeed be hidden from our sight, at least in its special application 
to each particular case ; but the principle itself is none the less evident 
and secure. The designs of divine Providence may indeed be hidden 
érom our weak understanding, but they can never be unjust or iniqui- 
tous ; and one day it will be clearly seen that if so many souls are on 
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the wrong path it is not divine Providence but their own perversity 
that must bear the blame. 

Another sin opposed to faith is that of apostacy, which is the sin 
of those who renounce the true religion to embrace a false one. This 
sin is rare to-day ; the dominant apostacy of our times consists in 
casting off every religious and moral obligation and in adopting 
complete liberty in matters of belief and action. Now this is nothing 
short of downright atheism, which will be found discussed under the 
first article of the Creed. 

_ Heresy also is a sin against faith ; it is the sin of those who, having 
received the true faith in baptism, adopt and obstinately cling to one 
or more errors contrary to that faith. Such, for instance, is the 
sin of Lutherans, Calvinists, and all other sectaries; but it is a sin 
that God will not impute to them if their error is involuntary, if it 
is the outcome of good faith or due to invincible ignorance of the truth, 
as it may easily be in the case of the simple and ignorant. 

It is also the sin of those Catholics who deny an article of faith ¢ 
and hence it follows that to be a heretic it is not necessary to live 
amongst Calvinists at Geneva or amongst Lutherans in Germany. 
Just as you can be a good Catholic in the midst of such as these, so 
can you be a real heretic in a perfectly Catholic country. To be such 
it is quite sufficient to refuse to believe an article of faith, provided 
you are aware that it is taught as such by the Catholic Church. 
Nor does it make any difference that you are still externally in union 
with the body of the faithful, and that you frequent the same churches 
as they or assist at the same functions ; for your error, being voluntary 
and obstinate, cuts you off completely from them, and you cease to be 
a member of the Church as long as you continue in your error. 

I here speak of voluntary and obstinate error; for what con- 
stitutes the heretic is not merely the error but obstinacy in the error ; 
and such obstinacy is readily recognized in resistance to the Church’s 
teaching when sufficiently known. There is no one but can be deceived 
and led into error, and no one is a heretic merely because he errs in 
belief through simple ignorance and without wilful malice, and 
when, on the other hand, he is quite ready to accept the truth as soon 
as he is sufficiently instructed therein. 

Faith is also sinned against by doubts. When speaking a short 
while ago of the firmness with which we are to believe, I pointed out 
that voluntary and deliberate doubt is not exempt from grave fault, 
and that it actually renders a man an unbeliever—‘“ He that is doubtful 
in faith is an unbeliever.” In this respect, it will be enough to bear 
in mind what I said on that occasion. 

I will only add one consideration, but a very important one ; and 
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it is this, that many who conceive such doubts retain them habitually 
and maliciously within their hearts. And, in fact, what are the real 
thoughts of many on a great number of articles regarding the future 
life—for example, the immortality of the soul, the necessity of having 
to appear before the judgment seat of God to be judged immediately 
after death, the resurrection of the body, the existence of hell, the 
eternal duration of its torments, and so on? If such persons would 
only seriously question themselves they would at once discover within 
their breasts an element of doubt, which, however, they conceal 
even from themselves so as not to have to reproach themselves 
with its existence, but. which they often unconsciously lay bare be- 
fore others by expressions which they involuntarily allow to escape 
their lips. 

More astonishing still is the fact that those who live thus in doubt 
do not cease to do good and to perform Christian works. But this 
is because in their heart they have two advisers instead of one; and 
while the one adviser suggests to them that the articles they hear 
rreached may not be true, the other tells them the contrary; and 
hence they imagine they are acting very prudently in doing good 
conditionally. Now who can fail to see that people such as these 
live in continual opposition to the faith, that they sin against it, 
and that the danger of thus sinning is all the greater, the less they 
are conscious of the fact? Do you not at once see that the good 
they do ceases to be good the moment it proceeds from a doubting 
faith, which is really not faith at all? 

Finally, we can sin against faith by exposing ourselves to the danger 
of losing 1t. The same law that forbids error also forbids all that can 
lead to error. To expose oneself wilfully to such danger will always 
be an act of culpable temerity. Now, the dangers that confront faith 
in this connexion are principally two—evil companions and bad 
books. 

And, first of all, familiarity must be avoided with those of another 
religious persuasion, and even with those incredulous and corrupt 

Catholics who are met with everywhere. Oh! how difficult it is to 
preserve the purity of one’s faith when one lives on terms of intimacy 
with men whose words are poisonous and who laugh at and mock 
the most sacred articles of faith! How easy it is to drink in their 
principles little by little! Friendship, affection, esteem, and sometimes 
even the personal interest one takes in certain opinions, as the out- 
come of bad habits—all concur to spoil one’s mind in this respect. 
It was precisely to guard against such danger that the Lord forbade 
the Jews to mix with unbelievers or to enter into an alliance or 
friendship of any sort with them: Beware thou never join in friend- 
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ship with the inhabitants of that land.* And it isin consideration of the 
same danger that the Church prohibits marriages with infidels, and 
even goes so far as to annul a union already contracted between two 
pagans in the case in which one of them receives baptism and the 
other persists in idolatry. Her object in acting thus is to guard against 
the danger of perversion that is inherent in such cases. 

It is clear, then, that the frequentation of certain classes of society, 
that familiarity and intimacy with certain persons without any just 
motive, without any necessity arising out of position or employment, 
but merely through choice and for the sake of pleasure and pastime, 
are sins against the faith, transgressions against that divine direction 
indicated to us by the lips of St Pau!: Avoid a man that ts a herettc.* 
In addition to the scandal caused by affording others an occasiom 
of thinking ill of you, there is always the danger of contaminating 
and corrupting your own faith. If you do not fear this danger, 
if you do not recognise it, it is a bad sign—a sign that you are perhaps 
already infected like others, or even that such society can no longer 
injure you, simply because you have already swallowed all the poisom 
you are capable of taking. 

This is a point that deserves special attention on the part of 
parents, guardians, and heads of houses. What use will be the good 
Christian education you secure for your children at great cost, 
if you allow them to associate with evil companions who are either 
already perverted or on the point of being so, and who are quite ready 
to pervert others, and thus in a very short time render useless all the: 
care you have devoted tothem ? If, then, you do not wish to experience 
the sore sorrow of seeing your labour lost and your children corrupted 
and ruined, endeavour as far as in you lies to preserve them from so. 
baneful a contagion by jealously watching over the companionships. 
they form. 

But far graver still is the second danger to which I have: 
referred—that of the reading of impious, heretical and _ irreligious 
books, with which unfortunately the world is inundated to-day. The 
danger attending such reading arises both from the nature of the 
books read and from the character of the reader. By their nature 
such books are most insidious. Not that our religion has any need 
to be afraid of being held up to the light by publications of the kind— 
the truth is always the truth and does not fear the attacks of error. 
But what renders such books dangerous, and what makes the Church. 
anxious to prevent them from being read, is not their weight and 
instrinsic value, but the seduction and error with which they are filled 
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and against which the reader finds himself but little prepared and 
ill-protected. Such books have been studied, planned, composed, 
simply to pervert ; and to accomplish this object their authors spare 
no pains, but resort to every species of art, invention, lie, embellish- 
ment, and allurement. 

To escape deriving a bad impression from such reading no: 
ordinary study and knowledge would be necessary, together with a 
sound stock of lights enabling the reader to withstand the sophisms 
and fallacious refinements they contain. But here precisely is found 


the greatest evil—on the one hand we have in such books diabolical 
cleverness and refined cunning, and on the other hand ignorance and 


simplicity on the part of the reader. 


For the most part readers of this kind are not judicious, solid, en- 
lightened ; on the contrary they are frivolous and superficial, scarcely 
knowing the first rudiments of religion; or if they actually do possess 
a certain knowledge and culture, it is wholly secular and profane; 
while the religious and sacred knowledge that is so necessary to them 
is completely absent. I know that several are experts in chemistry, 
mathematics, law, medicine, but of what use are these sciences in 
helping one to decide properly, or in preventing one from being led 
astray, in matters of faith? And if every wise man abstains from 
pronouncing judgment on those subjects that are outside the compass 
of his studies, why reject this just and prudent rule in the most difficult 
and most important of all sciences, and why imagine that each one can 
constitute himself a judge and boldly face all that is most specious and 
most seductive in anti-Catholic literature without possessing sufficient 
instruction? If such readers plunge imprudently into books and 
writings of this kind what can be expected but that they will un- 
consciously imbibe the hidden poison, and, proceeding from doubt to 
doubt, end in utter loss of faith ? 

Worse still, if along with the want of the necessary lights there is to 
be found the bad disposition of a heart depraved and corrupted by 
vice. A reader thus depraved seizes with avidity on everything that 
can free him from the tiresome yoke of religion, from the threats and 
terrors of faith, or can calm his conscience in the midst of the disorders 
that attend his life. For such a one, all assumes the aspect and colour 
of truth, all persuades and convinces, because his heart is at one with 
his head and embraces willingly the error that appears useful, ad- 
vantageous and in keeping with his corrupt inclinations. 

And what we say of books applies equally to that flood of vile 
papers and periodicals that simply inundate all parts of the world 
and instil their poison wherever they reach. 

Such then is the path that daily leads souls to the abyss of 
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irreligion and unbelief, and such too is the reason why the Church for- 
bids her children to read those pestilential writings which are nothing 
short of an emanation from hell. Truly a just and wise precaution ! 
and to censure it would be the same as to censure a government that 
forbids the introduction and sale of foods injurious to the health of 
the community. But let us now glance at the natural conclusions to 
be drawn from the principles thus far set forth :— 

(az) When a book is forbidden, be it dangerous or not in your 
case, it will be always an act of grave disobedience to read it, regardless 
of such prohibition ; for to do so is equivalent to resisting legitimate 
and venerable authority in a serious matter. 

(b) But even though a book is not forbidden, or even though 
you have permission to read it, I nevertheless hold that you have 
no right to read it or to use this permission once you perceive that 
such reading confuses your head, troubles your mind, and drags you 
into a sea of uncertainty and obscurity, to the evident risk of 
imperilling your faith. In such a case reading of this kind is for- 
bidden to you by the very law of nature as well as by the divine 
law, from the binding force of which you can be dispensed by no 
ecclesiastical tribunal. What does it matter, for example, that the 
doctor freely permits me to eat this or that food. When I find by 
experience that it is injurious and hurtful to my health I must 
abstain from it. The conclusion is precisely the same in the case in 
question. 

In this respect it would be impossible to exaggerate the gravity 
of the obligation incumbent on parents to watch over the class of 
reading matter that falls into the hands of their children, and to remove 
out of their reach those vile volumes of immorality and unbelief that 
can only lead them into the paths of wickedness and future unhappiness. 
If parents neglect this elementary duty they may indeed hope to 
have men of learning and accomplishment in their families, but instead 
of this they will one day find that they have only dissolute and dis- 
reputable children, who will prove the scandal, the plague and the 
ruin of the whole family. 

To conclude: If it is of the highest importance for you to preserve 
your faith intact, guard it carefully against the two dangers here 
indicated—bad companions and bad books. Where faith is con- 
cerned the very foundation is at stake. Should you be so unhappy 
as to fall into vicious conduct, if your faith is but sound you can hope 
that one day or another it will draw you out of vice by its maxims 
and lights and lead you back to God. The voice of faith may indeed 
be drowned for a time by the storm of the passions; but as long as 
faith lasts its voice will one day or another make itself heard. A 
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misfortune, an illness, will recall you to yourself, and you have 
within you the good principle with which to dispel illusions and 
lead to your salvation. But, on the contrary, if this precious 
light of faith is extinguished in you, your case is desperate indeed. 
For by what means will you be able to detest sin and be converted, 
if you regard as mere visions, dreams, and inventions, the maxims 
ef religion, which alone could accomplish this effect ? In the whole 
moral order there is no condition more deplorable than this—faith is 
gone and in its place is night, with no glimmer of hope, but on all 
sides dense darkness, impenetrable, hopeless gloom. 
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CHAP? 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


HOPE: 


Q. What is Hope ? 


A. Hope is a supernatural virtue, 
infused by God into our soul, by 
which we desire and expect that 
eternal life that God has promised 
to His servants, as well as the 
means necessary to attain it. 


Q. What grounds have we to 
hope that God will give us Heaven 
and the means necessary to secure 
it ? 


A. We hope that God will give 
us Heaven and the necessary 
means to attain it, because the 
all-merciful God, through the 
merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
has promised it to those who faith- 
fully serve Hime; and, being both 


faithful and omnipotent, He never 
fails in His promises. 

Q. What are the conditions neces- 
sary to obtain Heaven ? 


A. The conditions necessary to 
obtain Heaven are the grace of God, 
the practice of good works, and 
perseverance until death in His 
holy love. 

Q. How is Hope lost ? 

A. Hope is lost as often as Faith 
is lost; and it is also lost by the 
sin of despair and presumption. 

Q. How is lost Hope regained ? 

A. Iost Hope is regained by 
repenting of the sin committed, and 


by exciting anew confidence in the 
divine goodness. 
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Sitst Instruction on Hope 


THE NATURE AND GROUNDWORK OF HOPE 


THE second of the theological virtues is hope, which is a supernatural 
and divine gift, elevating the will and enabling it to desire and con- 
fidently expect that eternal life which God has promised us, together 
with the means necessary to obtain it. 

First of all, hope is called the second of the theological virtues, 
because it springs from faith—from that faith, which shows us, on the 
one hand, our last end, our unworthiness and our misery, and on the 
other hand God’s power and mercy, and which engenders in us the 
confident assurance of being able to attain that end, not indeed with. 
our own weak powers or insufficient merits, but with the help of God’s 
goodness and loving kindness. 

Hope, in the second place, is called a theological virtue, because 
it directly regards God, as the object of our happiness, and because 
it operates and is intensified in its acts by the contemplation of the 
power, the goodness and the fidelity of God. 

In the third place, it is called a supernatural and divine virtue 
because the habit of this virtue is poured into our hearts by baptism. 
along with faith and charity. Now, what we have said of faith must 
also be said of hope,—the habit of faith alone is not enough to save us, 
but along with this actual faith is required in adults ; so in the same 
way the exercise of the virtue of hope is just as indispensable as the 
exercise of faith. If it is written that: Without faith tt 1s impossible 
to please God,’ it is also written: Do not therefore lose ‘your con- 
fidence, and : Let us hold fast the confession of our hope.2 Thus hope 
is as necessary to salvation as faith; and as no one can be saved 
without faith, so no one can be saved without hope. 

There are three things to be studied in connexion with hope— 
the goods we are to hope for, the proper motive of that hope, and its 
qualities. 

1. The first and principal object of our hope is the glory of Para- 
dise ; it is eternal bliss, which is nothing else than the beatific vision 
and the possession of God—in a word, it is God seen, loved and 
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enjoyed for all eternity. Such, then, is its primary object, because 
it is the last end for which God has created us. He could indeed 
have reserved for us a purely temporal reward, a recompense of earthly 
bliss; but He was not satisfied merely with this. Out of His own 
goodness alone He has deigned to elevate us to a higher and nobler 
end, which is that of being made sharers in that happiness which He 
enjoys by virtue of His very being. 

Such, then, is the great reward He holds out to our hope as our 
unfailing heritage. Faith tells us that there exists a Paradise filled 
with an inexhaustible treasure of heavenly joys, and hope adds that this 
kingdom has been created and prepared for us also, and that it will be 
one day really ours, if we do not exclude ourselves from it by our own 
fault and our own malice. And here, as you will notice, there is no 
distinction of persons—the great and the little, the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the ignorant, all may hope to be admitted to the 
possession of that infinite good. Here, in this world, not all may 
aspire to certain distinctions and dignities, without making them- 
‘selves foolish and ridiculous; but we all can and must aspire to the 
‘sublime dignity of one day forming part of the heavenly choir, since 
God commands us to cherish this consoling hope in our hearts under 
pain of incurring His indignation and of losing the heritage He holds 
‘out to us. 

But to secure that heritage various conditions must be complied 
with. We must conquer the passions, mortify the flesh, love 
‘God, observe His laws, return to Him if we are sinners, faithfully 
‘cherish His friendship if we are just. Now, can we expect to be 
able to fulfil all these conditions ? 

To the hope of being able one day to possess God must be added 
another act of the same virtue—that is to say, we must have confidence 
‘that God will give us all the helps necessary to work out our salvation ; 
that He will give us the strength to avoid sin, to conquer temptation, 
to accomplish His law; and should we have had the misfortune to fall, 
that He will mercifully hold out His hand to us to raise us up and 
lead us back to Himself. Here we have the secondary object of our 
hope—that is to say, the gifts of grace that lead to the goods 
of glory. 

You will infer from this that Paradise is to be hoped for, not 
only by those who have preserved their baptismal innocence intact, 
or by those who were sinners at one time and are now penitent and on 
the right path once more, but even by those who are actually sinners 
at the present moment. It is true that as long as they remain in 
their present state they are God’s enemies, are excluded from heaven, 
and merit nothing but hell ; yet they must not cease to hope that, if 
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on their part they will but make the efforts that God requires of them, 
they will be enabled to return to the right path and thus have a share 
in the heavenly kingdom as a result of a sincere conversion. Witness. 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Mar- 
garet of Cortona, St. Augustine and countless others, once great sinners: 
and afterwards sanctified and now in possession of heaven. 

The third object of our hope is temporal blessings; but as. 
this subject merits special attention I shall devote a separate 
instruction to it. Meanwhile bear in mind that the primary object 
of our hope is God and eternal life ; nay, strictly speaking He is the 
only object, since all the rest must be directed to this end. And as. 
God has disposed all His works towards our salvation, so we too should. 
direct all our desires and all our hopes towards the same end; and 
thus shall we say with St. Augustine: We are Christians for no other 
purpose than that we may aspire to the goods of the life to come, nor 
do we deserve such a name if the desire of heaven does not prevail 
over all other desires in our heart. 

Yet in practice how few actually make eternal bliss the primary 
object of their hopes! If it was the primary object of our hopes 
it would be also the primary object of our desires, because the hope 
of a thing is always accompanied by the desire of it. Now how few 
there are who can say in truth that Paradise is the primary object of 
their desires ! 

The whole world, continues the same holy doctor, is full of hopes and. 
desires,—the poor man hopes to better his condition, the rich to increase: 
his store, the sick to recover health; one hopes for one thing, and. 
another for another. But as regards the goods of heaven there is nothing. 
but indifference and coldness. But little is thought of Paradise and 
still less is it desired. Hence excessive love of life, excessive fear of 
death ; hence, too, so many superstitions, so much undue precaution 
in the matter of health ; and hence the incessant endeavour to build 
up for oneself a sort of paradise here on earth, and the undue 
amount of trouble taken to secure ease and comfort here below. 

2. Let us now go a step further and see what are the foundations 
of hope and what are the motives on account of which we hope 
for eternal bliss, so as thus to know how keen that hope should be.. 
If we but glance at ourselves we shall find nothing there to merit 
hope, seeing that we are only miserable creatures, sinful creatures, 
creatures unworthy of so great a good. Hence all our hope must. 
rest on God, who is called the God of Hope; and the titles of our 
confidence in Him are His infinite goodness, His infallible word, and 
the merits of Jesus Christ : 

(a) The goodness of God, who has deigned to draw us forth from 
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nothing, for this sole end that having served Him here on earth we 
may afterwards enjoy Him in heaven—the end, life everlasting.1 God 
finds no greater pleasure than that of loading us with His blessings, 
and He desires our happiness more ardently and more sincerely than 
we could desire it ourselves. One might almost say that our loss is 
prejudicial to that sovereign felicity which is so essential to Him, 
and that He cannot be completely happy without us. This ineffable 
goodness of God towards us would suffice of itself to inspire us with 
unshaken confidence. 

(b) In addition to this we have the infallible word of God. In a 
hundred passages of Sacred Scripture He promises us and assures us 
that He Himself will be our happiness in heaven: Fear not, I am thy 
veward exceeding great ;? andagain: Your reward 1s very great in heaven.* 
Now, God is not like men, who often promise what they either cannot 
or will not perform. Human assurances and human hopes are often 
vain, inconstant, deceitful, uncertain. It is not thus with God—in 
Him there can be neither pretence, nor inability, nor inconstancy ; 
what He says He wills, and what He wills He is able to perform ; 
while He is as sincere in making a promise as He is faithful in keeping 
it, because He could not fail in His promises without denying His very 
nature : It 1s impossible for God to ie.* For as He Himself proclaims : 
Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but My word shall not pass.® 

(c) And if all this is not enough, God has given us a pledge and a 
guarantee of His promise—a pledge stronger even than the promise 
itself. In the Incarnation He has given us His only Son, whom 
He even sacrificed on the Cross in order to lead us back by means of 
Him to the hopes in heaven which we had lost. Terrified at the sight 
of this awful spectacle of the Son of God being crucified between 
two thieves, St. Augustine put to himself the question whether the 
wisdom and power of God had no other means of saving the human 
race without having to take that extreme step of asking His only Son 
to assume human flesh and of requiring Him to pay in rigorous justice, 
and despite His own innocence, His blood and His life in satisfaction 
for our sins? To which question the holy doctor replies that doubt- 
less other means were open to God, but that to banish all despair and 
diffidence from our hearts, and to fill them with lively confidence, the 
best of all means was precisely this great excess of charity that led 
Him to condemn His only Son to a hard and bitter death for us. 
Greater security or a stronger pledge than this not even God Himself 
could give us, nor could the human heart demand. 

Thus the immediate foundation of our hope lies in the infinite 
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merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour, who has purchased for us at so great a 
price the bliss of heaven and the graces necessary to attain it ; who 
has also transferred His rights and ceded His merits to us and 
made them ours. Relying on this priceless foundation, we have all 
the right to hope ; and hence the words of St. Paul: Christ Jesus our 
hope,‘—Jesus Christ is the great groundwork of our hope. 

Such, then, are the motives on which we ought to rely—motives 
fully expressed in the Act of Hope learned at our mother’s 
knee: “ Relying on Thy infinite power, goodness and mercy, and 
confiding in Thy infallible promises, I confidently hope through my 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is precisely these motives that 
raise our hope to the dignity of a theological virtue, because in basing 
that hope on this foundation we acknowledge that God is infinitely 
good, reliable, faithful, merciful and powerful ; we acknowledge Him 
to be what He really is in Himself; and in this precisely consists our 
adoration of God, which is a principal part of the worship we owe Him. 

3. But if our hope rests on such solid foundations it follows, 
in the third place, that it must be firm with a firmness that excludes 
all diffidence, all discouragement, all anxiety. Were it otherwise, it would 
be unworthy of God, and unworthy of His goodness, power and fide- 
lity, and of the infinite inestimable price paid by Jesus Christ ; and 
hence our Saviour would justly regard Himself as outraged thereby, 
in the same way as a sincere and faithful friend of ours would consider 
himself offended were we to distrust his word. 

Our hope, then, must be as solid as the foundation on which it rests ; 
and hence we should unhesitatingly place all confidence in God; we 
should banish from our heart all uneasiness, look to Him with trusting 
confidence for the grace to begin, continue, and persevere to the end ; 
in a word, hope for Paradise as confidently as if we were already there, 
and as if we actually possessed it. 

Are, we, then, to regard our salvation as a matter of complete 
certainty and consequently feel at liberty to banish all fear from our 
heart ? How conciliate such security with the maxims of the Gospel, 
which thus advises us: “ With fear and trembling work out your 
salvation” ? 

These maxims are true, incontestable, and I am far from wishing 
to combat them or to banish such salutary fear. For be our hope 
ever so firm, it always remains in the region of hope, and is not security. 
No one hopes for those things that he already securely possesses, 
and consequently hope of its very nature does not exclude fear. 
Later on we shall see the reason oi this, when I shall also point out 
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the necessity of associating these two sentiments—fear and hope— 
and of uniting them in such a way that hope will cause no prejudice 
to holy Christian fear, nor fear lessen in any way that firm confidence 
* which we ought to have in God. 

As the fruit of this instruction let us here deplore our misery ; we 
have strong reasons for doing so, seeing that, though created by God 
for heaven, and destined for heaven, yet we continually remain bent 
towards earth. All our thoughts, all our affections, all our cares and 
anxieties are of earth, as if we had here a lasting city. Hardly do we 
bring ourselves from time to time to evoke some vague and feeble desir¢ 
of heaven which leads to little practical result! Oh, what a con.- 
tradiction between faith and practice! 

When we recite the Act of Hope, let it not be a matter of mere 
habit, ceremony, or formula, but let us carefully attend to the senti- 
ments the words express with regard to God. How can we say to 
Him “ O my God, I sigh after Thee, my sovereign good and my eternal 
felicity,” if our inclinations and tendencies are quite the contrary ? 
Do not the riches, the pleasures, the delights of life, hold us so closely 
attached to the world that we should regard it as a great grace did 
God permit us to fix for ever our dwelling-place here on earth ? 

Let us, then, reflect on the sublime destiny to which we are called, 
and not called in vain; and let us ardently desire it in the words 
that religion puts on our lips. Let us cherish these sentiments, and. 
let us see that the whole tenor of our lives is perfectly in keeping with 
them, 
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Second Instruction on hope 


THE FEAR OF THE LORD AND CONFIDENCE IN HIM 


Our hope of obtaining eternal salvation with the means conducive 
thereto must, as I have already pointed out, be supreme, firm, 
and unchangeable in us, because based on the goodness, veracity 
and mercy of God and on the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour; yet 
at the same time we should not forget that it should never be un- 
accompanied by a holy and salutary Christian fear. 

I now purpose to explain this very important point, without an 
accurate knowledge of which we cannot really understand the nature 
and character of Christian hope, a virtue which consists in the union 
of two apparently contrary sentiments—confidence and fear. 

It is true that God has promised us Paradise and the means 
necessary to obtain it; but this promise is not absolute,—it is con- 
ditional; it presupposes our co-operation, as we affirm in the Act 
of Hope: ‘I confidently hope . . . by doing the good works 
Thou hast commanded.” 

God, then, has promised us Paradise, but on the condition that 
we merit it by doing good ; and hence is Paradise called the recompense, 
the crown of justice—titles that presuppose endeavour and merit on our 
part. That God has created us for Himself, is a gratuitous gift wholly 
independent of our merits; but that we actually come to possess Him, 
is partly a gift on the part of God, and in part must be the fruit of our 
own good works. And hence there is nothing that Jesus Christ more 
earnestly recommends to us than industry, fervour, vigilance; and to 
persuade us to use these means He employs many and significant 
parables, such as those of the fisher, of the labourer, of the merchant, 
of the farmer, each of whom He represents as industrious and 
indefatigable in his own particular sphere. 

In like manner He promises us the necessary helps ; but He exacts 
on our part a faithful correspondence with His grace, prudent flight of 
the occasions of sin, constant endeavour to mortify the passions, and 
frequent exercise of prayer and good works, so as to assure, as Sta 
Peter says, our vocation and our election to glory: Labour the more 
that by good works you may make sure of your calling and election.’ As 
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it is of faith that to do good, divine assistance is necessarily required, sa 
also is it of faith that such assistance does not suffice without our own 
endeavour. Ina word, God wishes us to hope firmly in Him for eternal 
salvation as if it depended wholly on Him and not at all on us, and at 
the same time He also wishes us to labour for our salvation as if it 
depended wholly on us and not at all on Him. 

St. Paul thus briefly expresses the case: I have laboured more 
abundantly than all they ; yet not I, but the grace of God with me.* Note 
carefully his words: The grace of God with me; not simply “that 
operates in me,” but “that acts in concert with me.’ To my mind 
this signifies that our salvation depends on the simultaneous, har- 
monious concurrence of two agents—God and ourselves. How we are 
to explain this concurrence matters little; but what is certain and 
indubitable is that we must concur and co-operate with Him in working 
out our salvation. God does not accomplish good in us without our 
own co-operation, and consequently we are stimulated, strengthened, 
protected by the grace of God, which goes before us, accompanies us, 
and follows us ; but at the same time we freely perform in the sight of 
God the good that procures us a real right to further graces and 
to heavenly rewards—the grace of God with me. 

Such, then, is the teaching you should bear in mind for your prac- 
tical guidance and direction, without troubling your head with further 
questionings and discussions, which are often full of obscurity and 
danger, if not utterly useless ; bearing this in mind, and convinced of 
the necessity of your own co-operation, you will now understand how 
the firmness of hope can never reach the degree of infallible security, 
as does the firmness of faith. or the firmness of faith is wholly based 
on God and on Divine revelation, and consequently it cannot waver ; 
whereas the firmness of hope depends not only on God but also on 
ourselves. If we consider it in the light of God’s part therein, we are 
certain ; but not so when viewed with reference to ourselves. Weare 
certain that God will not fail in His word ; but we are not certain that 
we shall never fail on our part through our own fault ; and justly 
therefore has it been said: With fear and trembling work out your 
salvation. 

(t) Consequently, be our hope ever so firm, it must never exclude 
salutary fearon our part. We should have fear of ourselves and of our 
sins ; of our bad inclinations, our malice, our frailty, our inconstancy. 
Oh, how many motives for fear both within and without us! 
Within us, because of our natural tendency and inclination to evil, 
s.rengthened still more by our bad habits ; without us, in the occasions, 
the snares, the dangers, the incentives of every kind with which we 
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are surrounded. Who can assure us that we may not ourselves volun- 
‘tarily put some obstacle in the way of grace, that God will not gTOWw 
weary.of us, that to punish our ingratitude and infidelity He will not 
withdraw His hand and leave us to perish, thus treating us with that 
rigorous justice which He has exercised and daily continues to exercise 
towards many others ? 

At the very least is it not true that, of its very nature, our present 
‘state is one of obscurity and uncertainty ? Who can be sure of the 
pardon of his sins and of being in the grace of God? And even if one 
could, can he be certain of perseverance in grace unto the end? Ah, 
let us be convinced once for all that we have only too much reason to 
fear. Such fear is most pleasing to the Lord, because if hope honours 
His power and mercy, fear honours His power and justice ; and while 
He loves to be acknowledged by us as all-powerful and merciful, so 
also does He love to see Himself acknowledged as all- powerful and just. 
Not only this, but He Himself in various passages of Sacred Scrip- 
ture commands us to cherish this salutary fear: Thou shalt fear the 
Lord thy God.1 He desires to be feared at all times and by all souls, 
even those most dear to Him: Fear the Lord all ye His saints. 

Finally, this fear is most advantageous to us, because it renders 
us prudent, circumspect, reserved, and because it makes us weigh 
things well and always take the safest road. The fear of losing his 
case leads the advocate to spare no pains to make sure of the result ; 
the fear of losing the battle makes the commander measure carefully 
every step so as to ensure victory. In thesame way the fear of offend- 
ing God, of falling into sin, and of losing grace and glory, leads the 
Christian to guard against dangers, to seek the divine assistance, to 
humiliate himself and to watch and pray with insistence; and in 
doing all this, consists that correspondence which we owe to God. 
This is why it is said that: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom ;* and, as we know, the greatest saints of the Church lived 
in constant fear of their own weakness. 

(2) All this is most true ; but while it is true that hope should never 
exclude fear, it is equally true that fear should not be allowed to 
weaken that firm hope which on many accounts we are bound to place 
in God. While distrusting our own selves, we should also trust in 
God, and all the more so inasmuch as His goodness is incomparably 
greater than our malice, His power infinitely superior to our weakness. 
Nay, our very misery gives us still stronger grounds for greater hope, 
in the same way as a tender infant, unable to walk or stand, clings all 
the closer to his mother because he knows her tenderness and affection 
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Thus the same St. Paul who tells us to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling also teaches us to trust unreservedly to God : I can do 
all things in Him that strengtheneth me*—of myself I can do nothing 
but I can do all with the help of the Lord. And he compares hope to 
the anchor of a ship, and calls it : Am anchor of the soul, sure and firm. 
For as the anchor secures the ship against the shock of the waves. 
and preserves her safe amidst storms, so we too, beaten here on earth 
by the waves of temptation, danger and apprehension, should fix our 
hopes on God and cling unchangeably to Him if we wish to makea safe 
voyage and arrive securely at the harbour. 

Without mentioning the combined fear and hope that characterize 
the utterances of the Psalmist it will be enough here to advert to the 
conclusion that though hope does not dispel all fear, it at least prevents 
this fear from distressing or discouraging us or hindering us from 
putting all our confidence in God. 

But to be altogether frank, you can hardly fail to see that 
sentiments such as these but ill become the lips of those who do not 
faithfully co-operate with the grace of the Lord, and that hope should 
always be measured by such co-operation. 

As to which of these two is the preferable, the answer is that, 
absolutely speaking and apart from special circumstances, hope is 
nobler and more pleasing to God ; but that with regard to the particular 
condition of each individual, some should hope rather than fear, 
while others should fear rather than hope. Those who courageously 
follow the right path, who are faithful to their duties, who try to serve 
God, to glorify Him and please Him, should cherish in their hearts. 
a solid and vigorous hope; and though they may not live without 
apprehension yet they have more grounds for hope than for fear. 
But those who are indolent, careless, presumptuous, especially if they 
easily fall into sin or if they live habitually in sin, have greater 
reason to fear than to hope. And the reason is, that hope is founded 
on the protection of God, which is always proportioned to our efforts 
and to our greater or less correspondence with grace ; hence the more 
one labours for his salvation the more reason has he to hope; while the 
less one labours the less is there to hope. 

(3) A few words now regarding the obligation incumbent on us 
to practise the acts of this virtue and on the inestimable advan- 
tages arising therefrom. Though many and strong are the reasons. 
why we should trust in God, yet the Lord has been pleased to add a 
special command on this head, thus rendering our hope necessary 
and indispensable. There is nothing more frequently and more 
expressly repeated in Sacred Scripture than the obligation of opening 
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our hearts to holy confidence in God and trusting unreservedly in 
His goodness. Th Psalms are particularly prominent in this respect. 
Let one example suffice: Trust in Him all ye congregation of people : 
pour out your hearts before Him. God is our helper for ever. 

Taking for granted, therefore, the existence of a precept imposing 
the obligation of making acts of hope, when exactly does this precept 
bind us? In so far as it is negative, forbidding despair and presump- 
tion, it can and consequently it ought to be observed always and at 
all times. Hence it is never permissible voluntarily to admit into 
our hearts sentiments of diffidence and despair, no matter what 
state of sin, or temptation, or misery, or poverty, or tribulation 
we may find ourselves in. But in so far as the precept is positive, 
obliging us to make acts of this virtue, it cannot be put in practice 
always and at all times. Beyond this, it is not easy to determine the 
particular occasions when such acts are to be made, this being one 
of those precepts which do not determine the time within which they 
are to be exercised. Theologians, however, are practically unanimous 
in holding that there is an obligation of making acts of hope :— 

(rt) When we reach the use of reason and become conscious that 
God has destined us to eternal happiness. 

(2) When exposed to temptations contrary to this virtue. 

(3) It is most desirable to make such acts when in danger of 
death so as to unite ourselves to God by holy affections. 

(4) Indirectly the precept binds when we find ourselves exposed 
to other temptations which cannot be conquered without such acts, 
or when we have to fulfil other precepts that cannot be discharged 
without making a positive act of hope. 

Outside these cases it does not bind of itself at any definite time. 
Yet in practice it will frequently be obligatory on us during life so as 
not to deprive ourselves of the great advantages that are attached 
to the exercise of the virtue of hope. It will be useful to glance 
at these advantages :— 

(x) The first advantage is this, that hope wins over the heart of 
God in our favour, and that it possesses wonderful power in obtaining 
us the graces and blessings of heaven. Look at men—they are won 
over in many ways: by espousing their opinions, by backing up their 
inclinations, by timely attention and courtesy, and similar means. 
And how is God won over? Principally by confidence. We can do 
nothing more pleasing to Him than to pour forth all our fears into His 
breast, relying on Him and trusting unreservedly in Him and valuing 
at their proper worth His power, goodness and mercy. And hence 
Sacred Scripture affirms that no one who has truly trusted in the 
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Lord has ever been confounded : Know ye that no one hath hoped in the 
Lord and hath been confounded.1 And this too was the condition 
required by our Lord in those of the afflicted that came before Him 
to be healed of their infirmities: Believe that you shall receive.” 

(2) The second advantage of Christian hope is this, that it gives 
us strength and courage to surmount all the difficulties we have to face 
along the path of salvation, and that it isa powerful stimulus towards. 
good works. Indeed, to use the words of Sacred Scripture, it is the source 
of strength: In hope shall be your strength ;? and: I have put my trust in 
the Lord and shall not be weakened.* What will not men attempt when 
animated by the hope of some advantage ? Isit not the hope of the re- 
compense in sight that sustains the labourer in his trying occupation ? 
Is it not the hope of gain that spurs on the merchant, and the hope of 
victory the soldier? In like manner and for a much stronger reason, 
the hope of Paradise and confidence in the divine assistance and pro- 
tection enlarge the heart of the Christian and render it generous. 
I have run the way of Thy commandments when Thou didst enlarge my 
heart.6 If we are sinners it excites us to conversion ; if we are just it 
makes us persevere ; if we are afflicted and cast down it gives us patience 
and resignation. 

Let us, then, say with the Psalmist : Blessed are all they that trust 
tn the Lord ; ® let us endeavour ever to keep this confidence alive in our 
hearts and never lose it on any account ; for the Apostle has assured us 
that it is always attended with great reward: Do not therefore lose 
your confidence, which hath a great reward.’ 

And how are we to obtain this confidence and how root it in our 
hearts ?— 

(rt) By insistently asking it of the Lord, remembering that it is. 
the gift and fruit of His grace. 

(2) By attentively and frequently meditating on the grounds we 
have for hoping in Him—His goodness, mercy, fidelity ; the infinite 
merits of Jesus Christ our mediator ; and the special marks of love and 
goodness He has shown us in various ways. 

(3) By cherishing and cultivating it by means of good works. 
Fervour and confidence mutually help one another—the more one 
tries to be good the more vigorous will be his confidence in God ; and 
the keener one’s confidence in God, the more will he be encouraged 
to lead a good life and practise virtue. 

Using these means our confidence will never grow less, but will 
unceasingly make us the object of His divine mercies: Mercy shall 
encompass him that hopeth in the Lord.§ 
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ChitdD Jnstruction on Hope 


DESPAIR AND PRESUMPTION 


In our last Instruction we saw that Christian hope in God always. 
implies our own co-operation, and hence that it must never be un- 
accompanied by a holy and salutary fear, since we cannot trust 
unreservedly in ourselves and in our own powers. But these two 
feelings of hope and fear, which are so useful and so necessary towards 
leading a good life, must be properly balanced ; otherwise, the moment 
the balance leans even a little to one side or the other, they become 
harmful, being equally injurious to the virtue of Christian hope. 
Excessive fear easily degenerates into diffidence or despair; while 
excessive hope becomes presumption. 

Despair and presumption, then, are two vices diametrically 
opposed to each other and contrary to the virtue of hope—the former 
by defect, the latter by excess; but both lead, though by different 
roads, to the same end, that is to say, the loss of one’s soul. Nay, 
St. Augustine even attributes to these two sins the damnation of all 
those that are lost. Let us, then, endeavour to mark out these two 
shoals, so as to be able to avoid them, and thus to observe the golden 
mean in which the virtue of hope consists. 

1. To begin with despair: Despair is a voluntary and deliberate 
renunciation or abandonment of all hope of eternal salvation, or of 
the means necessary to obtain it. Voluntary and deliberate, because 
there are certain fits of melancholy, certain gloomy phases of the 
imagination, which sometimes afflict us with regard to our salvation, 
and from which not even the good are exempt. Now these are of them- 
selves nothing more than temptations—and temptations which all the 
more readily assail those who have their salvation keenly at heart, 
the keener their desire of attaining it and the deeper their conscious- 
ness of the danger of not succeeding. But all such temptations should 
be promptly overcome by bringing all our troubles to the feet of God, 
and by never ceasing to trust in Him, as did the royal Psalmist : 
Why art thou sad, O my soul, and why dost thou trouble me? Hope 
in God. Otherwise they become sins, and even grave sins if we give 
them full consent; and this for reasons which I shall point out ina 


few moments. 
Let us, however, first of all see the various ways of sinning by 
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despair ; and to understand this let us examine the various causes that 
engender this feeling in the heart :-— 

(a) Sometimes despair springs from a deep sense of the number and 
enormity of the sins one has committed. Now, if we really allow 
the feeling of despair to enter the soul, and if we deliberately consent 
to the idea, the sin is mortal. Such, for instance, was the sin of Judas ; 
such also that of Cain when he said: My iniquity is greater than that 
I may deserve pardon.t He regarded his sin as greater than the divine 
mercy, so great indeed that there was no hope for pardon of it. His 
attitude was one of real despair ; and such also would be your attitude 
were you to admit any feeling of the kind into your heart. 

(b) At other times despair arises from the consciousness of the 
dnconstant manner in which one has kept one’s good resolutions, or of 
the readiness with which one’s will is prone to fall into the same faults 
over and over again. The result is that many are led to believe that 
they are abandoned by God, and that there is no hope for them and 
no use in trying to amend. Now this too is real despair—it is simply 
abandoning God, turning one’s back on Him, and refusing to seek 
His help. 

(c) Finally, despair is sometimes due to an excessive sense of the 
difficulties that are necessarily met with in a Christian life, but which 
are made to appear greater than they really are. Who then can be 
saved ?2 cried out the Apostles one day at sight of the difficulties that 
stretched out before them along the path of salvation ; and the same cry 
is often repeated by many who regard as too difficult the avoidance of 
temptation, victory over sin, and the practice of the Gospel precepts ; 
and hence they make no effort, neglect what is easily within their reach 
on the pretext that they are incapable of fulfilling their obligations. 
This is a sin common to the idle, the negligent, and those opposed 
to all endeavour, and who consequently cannot bring themselves to 
the practice of mortification and to the restraints required to lead a 
good Christian life. 

Such, then, are the usual sources of the sin of despair. But be 
the cause what it may, the sin in itself is always grave. It is one of 
the sins against the Holy Ghost, because it is specially opposed to the 
Holy Ghost, inasmuch as it is prejudicial to the perfections which 
are specially attributed to Him. Those who give way to despair, and 
reject all hope of pardon of their sins, do a manifest injury to the 
divine goodness and mercy, since they believe that our own malice 
is more powerful in effecting our ruin than is God’s mercy in effecting 
our salvation ; while those who in despair neglect or abandon the way 
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of salvation inflict an injury on the power of that grace which the 
Lord accords us, and by means of which we can really do all that 
is necessary or useful towards our salvation. Now such a sin, being 
openly opposed to the attributes of God, cannot but be injurious to 
Him. 

Not only is it a grave sin in itself, but it is also the fruitful source 
of countless other sins. He who gives way to despair exposes himself 
to the temptation to neglect all, abandon all, and allow himself to be 
Jed blindly towards his lot, whatever it may be. Nay, convinced 
that there is no longer any remedy for him, and that he is inevitably 
‘destined to hell, he draws the unfortunate conclusion that he ought 
to enjoy all the pleasure he can during this life, and to throw him- 
self heart and soul into vice here on earth, since nothing but pain and 
torment await him in eternity—a consequence noted by St. Paul when 
he said: Despatring, they have given themselves up to lasciviousness, 
unto the working of all uncleanness ;+ and confirmed only too strongly 
by sad experience, which proves to the hilt that there is no excess 
mor wickedness that one filled with despair is not capable of. 

Be your condition, then, what it may, do not give admittance to 
any such gloomy thoughts. The remedy against such temptations 
as this is to fix your thoughts on those truths that are best calculated 
to reassure you, to strengthen your courage, and to revive your hopes. 
Thus, if the temptation arises from the number and gravity of your 
sins, you should turn your thoughts to the boundless ocean of divine 
mercy which cannot be exhausted by any sin of ours ; you should reflect 
on God’s love for sinners ; on the sweet invitations He gives them in 
Sacred Scripture to return to Him; on the formal promises of grace 
and pardon He holds out to them ; and finally on the countless ex- 
amples of great sinners justified and saved, Nay, should your con- 
science be sorely troubled even on the bed of death, you should not 
be so foolish as to believe you are lost, nor give way to despair. The 
dreadful words of the Gospel against those who defer their conversion 
to the end of their lives do indeed give ground for fear, but not for 
despair ; for as long as life lasts there is an opportunity of repentance, 
and repentance is never too late, provided it is sincere ; while despair 
in such a case would undoubtedly be a new sin, worse than any that 
chad gone before. I do not say this to encourage you to defer such 
‘repentance to the end of life—for this would be a dangerous and a very 
bad advice—but I simply say that should you be so unfortunate as 
‘to find yourself in such a state, you must not despair even then. 

If these temptations arise from the difficulty you experience in 
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conquering your passions, correcting bad habits, practising the virtues 
requisite for salvation, you should call to mind that you are not left 
alone to combat them, but that God is with you, that He will give you 
~ the necessary help and strength if you only ask it, and that, be your 
passions ever so violent and terrible, your bad habits ever so deeply 
rooted, your temptations ever so strong and frequent, the grace of 
God, enabling you to resist and conquer, is a thousand times stronger 
still. I know that bad habits are not destroyed in a moment; but 
time and the help of God will enable you to contract good habits, and 
eventually to avoid sin and practise the contrary virtues. 

A final word of advice on the subject of despair: Whenever any 
doubts assail your mind in this connexion, remember the express 
words of Sacred Scripture telling us clearly that God really and truly 
desires the salvation of all mankind ; that He has held out the means 
to all to secure this desire ; that He even sent His only Son into the 
world to redeem and save all that have lived, or ever shall live, on 
earth; that we all can be saved if we only wish; that far from 
being able to attribute our loss to God, we shall be compelled to attri- 
bute it to ourselves and to recognize that it is our own business to 
accomplish our own salvation ; and that God never leaves us unpro- 
vided with the helps necessary to die a happy death and be blessed 
for all eternity. 

II. Turning now to the subject of presumption, a sin far more 
common than despair: it is that other extreme, that fatal error 
that leads so many astray, and makes them follow a path which, 
though secure in appearance, ends in final ruin: There is a way that 
seemeth to a man right, and the ends thereof lead to death.+ 

Presumption is a rash expectation of obtaining eternal happiness 
and the supernatural graces conducive thereto, without having recourse 
to the means established by God for this purpose. It consists in this, 
that one relies too much on one’s self, on one’s own strength, or that 
one does not comply with the conditions laid down by God, or that 
one counts more than he should on the goodness and mercy of the 
Lord. To these three heads the various classes of presumption may 
be reduced :— 

(a) The first class is that of those who imagine they can avoid evil 
and do good of their own unaided strength and without any need of 
the assistance of God. Perhaps no one acts thus in theory; but in 
practice such cases are by no means unfrequent,—you will readily 
find many who, be their belief what it may, yet act as if to do good 
and avoid evil depended altogether on themselves, without the least 
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need of assistance from God. And thus, instead of turning to God in 
all their needs,—instead of remembering that their only hepe is in the 
mercy of God; instead of calling to mind the words of St. James: God 
resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble ;1 instead of frequently 
dwelling on the striking example of St. Peter who, trusting in himself 
alone, made the proud boast that, though all should fly, yet would he 
remain to defend his Master, but who ere long was driven to denial 
and perjury by the words of a simple servant-maid,—they rely wholly 
on themselves and on their own unaided resources. Let us, then, learn 
not to trust too much in ourselves and in our own powers, but to 
place all our hopes in God, incessantly seeking His divine assistance 
in all our needs and necessities. 

(®) The second class is that of those who expect the requisite 
graces without complying on their part with the conditions neces- 
sary to secure them—for instance, pardon of their sins without 
sincere contrition; avoidance of evil without shunning dangerous. 
occasions; victory over their passions and the acquisition of 
virtue without effort or labour; and finally eternal happiness without 
using the necessary means to attain it. Of all kinds of presumption: 
this is the most wide-spread, since the greater part of mankind wish 
indeed to acquire heaven, but by quite a different road from that. 
marked out for them by God. 

(c) Thus, many there are who base all their hopes on this, that they 
carefully guard against doing evil, without, however, troubling to do 
and practise the good which they can and should practise. This is. 
nothing short of presumption, for the Lord’s directions are: Decline 
from evil and do good ; while Sacred Scripture tells us how our Lord 
condemned the barren fig-tree and the tree that produced bad fruit. 

(4) Others, victims ofa still grosser illusion, base their expectations. 
on the fact that they are exempt from certain excesses of a graver 
sort which they discover in others, and that they observe God’s law 
in a general way, though in one or two points they may be guilty 
of serious transgressions. This is real presumption ; for it amounts. 
to this, that they imagine that to be lost it is necessary to fail in many 
things, forgetting that Whosoever shall keep the whole law but offend in 
one point is become guilty of all.? Let all these remember the parable 
of the pharisee and the publican, and let them bear in mind our Lord’s. 
remarks regarding the salvation of both. 

(e) Much more intolerable is the presumption of those who rely 
wholly on exterior practices of piety, such as visits to churches, assist- 
ance at Mass and Benediction, as if these acts alone constituted the real 
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essence of Christianity ; or who rely on certain devotions of their own 
«choosing, such as fasting and abstinence on certain days, rosaries, prayers 
and acts of piety in honour of the Blessed Virgin and the saints ; while all 
the time they live a life of sin, vainly imagining that they will eventu- 
ally turn out all right in virtue of the devotions and practices referred 
to. With regard to such as these, let them bear in mind that in all 
the Gospel they will not find a single mention of a single devotion of 
such efficacy that because of it one can hope to live a life of sin with 
impunity; while in almost every page he will find the threat of 
eternal death held out against those who persist in a sinful course. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more baneful than hope founded on observ- 
ances which are accompanied invariably by a life of sin and vice. 

Are these devotions and observances, then, to be given up? 
Certainly not ; for they are good in themselves, and may even prove 
helpful towards one’s conversion. Their only harm lies in the end 
you assign them. Change that end and all will be well. Do not prac- 
tise them merely with a view to living undisturbed in sin—such an 
end can only vitiate them, spoil them, render them dear to the demon, 
hateful to the Lord, and extremely dangerous to yourself; but you 
aust, on the contrary, offer them up with the intention of being enabled 
to quit your bad life and of obtaining abundant graces, along with the 
firm will to change your conduct, and live at peace with God. Then 
will they be pleasing to Him and advantageous to you. 

In conclusion, bear in mind that in general all those sin by pre- 
‘sumption who imagine they are going to reach heaven by inventing 
a system of devotion according to their own tastes, and not according 
to the will of God. If we are saved, it will be, not along the way that 
pleases us, but that pleases God and that God has marked out for us. 

(f) But the worst species of presumption is that of dwelling too 
much on the goodness and mercy of God, so as to make them serve 
as a stepping-stone to sin and impenitence. 

It is no unusual thing to hear people exalt the goodness, the 
clemency and the mercy of God. They are right in this; but the 
question arises as to what is the motive of such eulogy on the lips of 
many who are not only not edifying, but even sinful and vicious. The 
motive is this, that they imagine they can shut their eyes to their 
sins, and continue to live on in them, in the foolish hope that God's 
mercy will make up for all their omissions and transgressions. They 
reason thus: God is good and merciful ; consequently I can delay 
repentance. I can live my usual kind of life, and He will bear with 
me, will await me, will welcome me, no matter how slow I may be in 
turning to Him. He knows my weakness, He has pity on it, and He 
as easily pleased and placated. An act of contrition, a fervent prayer 
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at the end of my life, is all He will require. And so they live on in 
sin, counting on the two most uncertain things in the world—time 
and the grace of God. 

What an evident sin against the Holy Ghost—a sin that uses 
His goodness as an excuse for offending Him! It is a monstrous. 
exhibition of human perfidy and ignorance and folly, since it attributes. 
to Him a goodness that is stupid, foolish, ridiculous, and altogether 
unworthy of the divinity. 

In God there is mercy, but there is also justice ; He is good, but 
He is also just and holy ; and as such He cannot suffer His goodness 
to be used as a pretext for evil ; and hence whoever presumes on that. 
mercy renders himself unworthy of obtaining it. 

Remember the words of the Old Testament: Add not sin upon 
sin and say not: The mercy of the Lord 1s great; He will have mercy om 
the multitude of my sins ; for mercy and wrath quickly come from Him, 
and His wrath looketh wpon sinners. Delay not to be converted to the 
Lord, and defer not from day to day ; for His wrath shall come on a sudden: 
and in the time of vengeance He will destroy thee.* 
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Fourth Instruction on Dope 


THE HOPE OF TEMPORAL GOODS 


HITHERTO we have considered hope in its relation to spiritual things. 
which concern the future life ; but we must also study it with regard 
‘to temporal things, which concern the present life, under which aspect 
hope takes the special name of confidence tm God. 

Now, are we bound to look to God for even temporal things ? 
‘Certainly ; for He is the giver of every good gift, both in the order 
-of nature and in the order of grace; and we are bound to recognize 
Him as such by confidently having recourse to Him in all our needs 
here below. Besides, among the means conducive to salvation, 
and which are the secondary object of our hope, we must also reckon 
those things that are necessary towards our sustenance, since God 
has composed us of a body and a soul, and since He has destined us 
‘to pass a certain number of years here on earth; and consequently, as 
we are bound to look to God for the means of salvation, so are we 
bound by the definite obligation of confidently hoping that God will 
not refuse us all that is necessary to preserve and sustain the present 
life. 

Now, on what is this hope based ?>—On the Providence of God 
who, if He takes care of all His creatures, even the lowest and most 
‘insignificant, much more does He provide for man, for whose sake He 
has created all that we see on earth. But especially is it based on the 
promise of God, who has pledged his word to assist us in our needs: 
Be not solicitous, says our Lord, for your life, what you shall eat, nor 
for your body what you shall put ov; and to strengthen our con- 
fidence He adduces the following very strong motives :— 

Is not God your Father, the best of fathers, the only one that 
really merits the name? Now if you, wicked though you be, love you 
children, if you do not give them a stone when they ask for bread, how 
‘can you doubt that your heavenly Father will provide for all your 
needs ? For Heis your Father, because He has created you ; and if He 
has had the goodness to create you and to give you life, will He not 
also take care to preserve that life? Is not your life of greater value 
than your food? The very beasts of the field do not forget their 


1 Matt. vi. 25. 
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young ; and can God, who has given them this instinct, ever forget to | 
provide for you ? 

See the birds of the air—they neither sow nor reap, and yet they 
are provided for ; and are not you of much more value than they ? 

Be not solicitous therefore, saying: What shall we eat or what 
shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? Such anxiety 
would be excusable in a heathen, but not in a Christian. Your 
heavenly Father knows perfectly all your needs. Before all else, then, 
seek the kingdom of God and His justice, and all the rest will follow 
as a matter of course—and all these things shall be added unto you. 

Such is the genuine Gospel teaching, from which it clearly 
appears that the hope of temporal blessings, no less than that of eternal 
goods, is based on the infinite power, goodness, and fidelity of God. 
And hence it follows that this hope also must be as firm and stable as 
the foundation on which it rests. And consequently, no matter what 
need presses us, what danger threatens us, or tribulation is in store 
for us, in all our needs, in all the trials and vicissitudes of life, even 
though our condition should seem desperate if not utterly hopeless, 
let us firmly trust in God and never be discouraged or cast down ; 
but on the contrary let us rely in everything on his paternal pro- 
vidence, count on His help in every eventuality, and depend more 
on Him than on any human aid—casting all your care upon Him, for 
He hath care of you. Acting otherwise, we do Him a positive injury 
by opening our heart to diffidence, hesitation and fear. 

How, then, does it happen that, in spite of His promises and of 
‘our confidence in Him, our hopes are so often in vain? Because His 
promise is attended by certain conditions which it is of the last 
importance thoroughly to grasp, so as not to lose confidence or be 
‘scandalized should our hopes fail to be realized. 

(1) God’s promise regards only what is necessary, not what fs 
superfluous. He deigns to provide for our needs, not to satisfy all 
our desires. And hence does He teach us in the Lord’s Prayer to ask 
only for bread : Give us this day our daily bread. Let those, then, who 
complain that their hopes have been deceived, first pause and con- 
‘sider what was the nature of these hopes, and whether their object 
was vain and useless or even dangerous goods—riches, honours, pros- 
perity, immunity from sickness, pain, and the like—and similar favours 
which far from being a help, are often a hindrance to salvation. Let 
mo one be astonished if God deceives our expectations—He has not 
pledged His word to give us such goods—nay, He is often much more 
merciful in refusing to satisfy such desires than in consenting to hear them. 


11 Peter'v: 7. 
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(2) God’s promise does not apply to all classes of persons, but 
only to His faithful servants. True, He is liberal towards all, even 
towards His enemies, but properly speaking He has pledged Himself 
only to His servants ; for His promise comes to this, that He will 
provide for the needs of those who make it their principal occupation 
to serve Him and to labour for the salvation of their own souls: Seek 
first the Kingdom of God. Before accusing God, therefore, see how far 
you have been true to this condition and in what way you live. If 
you do not think of God, how can you expect that He will think of 
you? And if you have no zeal for His interests, how can you expect 
Him to have any for yours? Nay, instead of complaining, rather 
thank Him for preserving your life, even when that life was often em- 
ployed in offending Him. Assuredly this is no small benefit to have 
received. 

(3) God’s promise is not tied down to a fixed time, nor can you 
expect that, at the first glance you cast up to heaven, at the first sigh 
you send forth to Him, the graces and helps you ask should be at 
once poured down upon you. God will indeed provide for your wants, 
but in His own good time. Let those, then, who complain of having 
hoped in vain, rather lament that they themselves are too ready to 
grow tired of waiting, and let them accuse their own impatient 
expectation. : 

But in this connexion there is a still more important reflection 
which effectively removes all difficulty. God’s promise regarding the 
goods of this life is not absolute, but on the contrary is subordinate to 
this condition, that such goods be conducive to the welfare of the 
soul. For the body has been formed only for the good of the soul, 
the temporal only for the eternal. If, therefore, God sees our ad- 
vantage in the privation of what we regard as necessary, he can, 
without failing in His word, deprive us of this in the interests of 
the great object of our salvation. 

Once we have grasped this incontestable truth, we shall no longer 
be surprised to see temporal misfortunes afflicting the good, the pious, 
and those who are full of confidence in God; nay, we must not 
even be surprised when we see them brought so low as to die of want 
and hunger. God, who is the absolute master of life, is free to cut 
short that life by any means He pleases ; He has not excepted this. 
kind of death, no more than any other ; while it matters little toa 
Christian whether he dies of hunger, or as the result of a fall, or by 
the sword, or by lightning, or by illness—provided he dies in the 
Lord, every kind of death will be advantageous to him and will give. 
glory to God. 

From this it follows that to be just and according to God’s heart,. 
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the hope of temporal goods must always be directed towards the 
salvation of our soul, and hence that it must always be resigned, calm, 
and submissive to the will of God, who alone knows what is really for 
our good. He has promised to aid and assist us; let us therefore firmly 
hope in Him. But in making this promise He had before His eyes our 
spiritual welfare; let us therefore place ourselves unreservedly in His. 
hands. And should it not be His will to grant us the blessings we ask, 
let us hope for something better, that is to say, the grace to profit by 
the privation of them, and to reach our last end by other and more 
perfect ways. In this way we shall be content, no matter how God 
disposes of us. 

Let us now see the sins committed in this respect. Here also sin 
lies in two extremes—in trusting too much or in trusting too little. 

All those are guilty of exaggerated confidence who expect 
aid and help from God in their temporal needs, without making use 
of the ordinary means which God puts at our disposal. As our 
co-operation is necessary in the things of the soul, so also is it in the 
things of the body. In all our concerns, in all our needs, we must 
make use of every lawful and honest means, as if we expected nothing 
on the part of God; while on the other hand we should look to God. 
for everything just as if we ourselves were doing nothing. And hence 
if we are poor, if we are afflicted, if we are infirm, we must work, take 
pains, have recourse to those who can aid and relieve us. To act. 
otherwise would be to expect all from God without doing anything 
ourselves, and this would be simply tempting Him by rash presumption. 

True, Jesus Christ in the Gospel tells us not to be solicitous in, 
the matter of temporal things ; but by this He simply means to con- 
demn excessive anxiety, which is always defective since it contains. 
a secret distrust of God and a want of submission to the divine will ; 
and, what is worse, it considerably interferes with our principal 
object, which is the care of our souls and the attainment of eternal 
salvation. But He never intended to relieve us from all toil—He. 
simply wished to strengthen our confidence, not to promote indolence, 
idleness, and aimlessness of life. 

Yet the offence that is most frequent in things that concern the 
body and the present life, is not that of confiding overmuch in God, 
but rather that of confiding too little in Him or not confiding in Him, 
at all. In this respect there is a remarkable divergence between 
faith and practice. You believe, and are accustomed to repeat and, 
assert, that God sees all things, that He can do all things, that He 
disposes of all things, that He presides over all things as sovereign 
Lord and Master. Yet, what is the fact? Our acts are in flat con- 
tradiction with our pretensions. If we were thoroughly convinced. 
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of these truths, we should undertake nothing of importance with- 
out turning to God to seek light from Him and to beg that our 
efforts may be crowned with success ; but in reality, our calculations 
and designs prove that we count on any other thing or person rather 
than on Him. It is the same when we find ourselves in trying cir- 
cumstances, in misfortune, pain, tribulation. On such occasions God 
is very often the last person to whom we dream of having recourse, 
and even then only when all other hope has failed us—a fact which 
proves that it is only despair of earthly relief that leads us to God, 
to prayer, and to the foot of the altar. 

Let us, then, learn to place all our confidence in God alone. We 
must not, of course, neglect human means ; but let us never lose sight 
of the fact that it is one thing to make use of them, and quite another 
to place all our hopes in them. We must make use of them if we do 
not expect God to work miracles in our favour ; but in making use of 
them let us ever regard them as simply the instruments which God 
uses to do us good ; and let us be thoroughly convinced that they will 
be advantageous to us just as God wills, and neither more nor less. 

Bear away with you, then, the following maxims as the fruit of 
this instruction :— 

(x) Never rely on yourself, nor on the qualities you think you 
possess, such as talents, riches, ability, power, dexterity. When all 
is said and done they are but weak reeds, as history only too clearly 
shows with its many examples of those personages who looked on them- 
selves as colossal, firm and enduring statues, yet who soon fell to 
pieces and were reduced to nothing. When God wishes to humble 
human pride, He is able to reduce monarchs and monarchies to the 
very dust: Unless the Lord build the house, they labour tn vain that build 
at; unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it. 

(2) Much less can we count on friends, on partisans and protectors 
—they are but vain and idle hopes; hopes cursed by God: Cursed be 
the man that trusteth im man ,” their power is often wanting, and often 
too the will,—if to succour you they have to put themselves to 
the slightest trouble or inconvenience, they will not move a step. In 
this world each one seeks his own interests, and when those interests 
so demand, one will shun you, another wil! betray you, no one will 
help you with good faith and cordiality, and far from being able to 
count on their help, you will often find turned against you the aid 
you seek and have a right to expect from others. And hence did our 
Lord warn us: Beware of men,>—in them you will find nothing but 
coldness, or carelessness, or indifference, or selfishness, or deceit, or 
betrayal. 


1 Ps, cxxvi,t. = 2 Jer. xvii. 5. 3 Matt, x. 17. 
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(3) Worse still would it be to rely on sinful means, and if to live, 
improve, and grow rich, we were to turn to traud, deceit, injustice, 
or other unlawful and sinful expedients. What blindness it is to 
imagine we can prevail against God and succeed in our designs in 
spite of Him, and even while irritating and offending Him! Enter- 
prises such as these cannot be crowned with success, or if they do 
prosper for a while in this life, so much the worse for us when all is 
‘ over and we come to pay the reckoning—for as Scripture points out: 
The Most High is a patient rewarder.* Sooner or Jater will the day of 
reckoning come, the day of stern justice, the day when He will take 
vengeance on all the guilty arts the heart of man may have devised 
and put in practice. 

(4) In a word, be faithful and true to God—there is the foundation, 
there the solid support, of our hope. Show that you have more zeal 
for God, for your soul, for your salvation, than for your temporal 
interests—seek first the kingdom of God. If we are faithfully attached 
to God, to divine grace, to the observance of His law, we shall also 
have full confidence in Him in all circumstances, and He will take 
care of us and of our affairs. And for the rest, outside some rare 
occasion which God permits for His greater glory and for our own 
real advantage, God’s words will as a rule be found to be verified : 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 


% Feelus. ¥. 4. * Matt. vi, 35. 
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CHAPTERVL 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


CHARITY 


Q. What is Charity ? 

A. Charity is a supernatural 
virtue, infused into our soul by 
God, by which we love God above 
all for His own sake, and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves for love of God. 

Q. Why should we love God ? 

A. We should love God because 
He is the Supreme Good, infinitely 
good and perfect ; and also, because 
He commands us to do so, and 
because of the many benefits we 
receive from Him. 

Q. How are we to love God ? 

A. We are to love God above 
all things else, with our whole heart, 
with our whole mind, with our 
whole soul, and with all our strength. 

Q, What is meant by loving God 
above all other things ? 

A. To love God above all other 
things means to prefer Him to all 
creatures, even the dearest and 
most perfect, and to be willing to 
lose everything rather than offend 
Him or cease to love Him. 

Q. What is meant by loving God 
with our whole heart ? 

A. To love God with our whole 
heart means consecrating all our 
affections to Him. 

Q. What is meant by loving God 
with our whole mind ? 

A. To love God with our whole 
mind means directing all our 
thoughts to Him. 

Q. What is meant by loving God 
with our whole soul ? 

A. To love God with our whole 
soul means consecrating to Him 
the use of all the powers of our soul. 


Q. What is meant by loving God 
with all our strength ? 


A. To love God with all our 
strength means striving to grow 
ever more and more in His love, 
and so to act that all our actions 
should have as their one motive 
and end the love of Him and the 
desire of pleasing Him. 


Q. Why should we love our 
neighbour ? 


A. We should love our neighbour 
for the love of God, because God 
commands it, and because every 
man is made to God’s image. 


Q. Are we obliged to love even 
our enemies ? 


A. We are obliged to love ever 
our enemies, because even they 
ate our neighbours and because 
Jesus Christ has made this love the 
object of an express command. 


Q. What is meant by loving our 
neighbour as ourselves ? 


A. To love our neighbour as our- 
selves means to wish him and do 
him, as far as possible, the good 
which we ought to wish for our- 
selves, and not to wish or to do. 
him any evil. 

Q. When do we love ourselves as. 
we ought ? 


A. We love ourselves as we 
ought when we endeavour to serve 
God and to place all our happiness. 
in Him. 

Q. How is Charity lost ? 

A, Charity is lost by each and 
every mortal sin. 


Q. How is Charity regained ? 
A. Charity is regained by making 
acts of the love of God, by duly 


repenting and making a good con- 
fession. 
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First Jnstruction on Charity 


DIGNITY AND NECESSITY OF THE LOVE OF GOD 


‘To be a good Christian and to attain to eternal salvation, it is not 
enough to believe in God and to hope in Him—it is also necessary 
to love Him and, loving Him, to keep His holy law. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole strength ; 1 while the same Jesus Christ has assured us that: He 
that heareth My commandments and keepeth them, he it ts that loveth 
Me.? Without this all is useless, and in the words of St. Paul: J} 
I should have prophecy and should know all mysteries, and all knowledge, 
and 1f I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing ; and tf I should distribute all my goods 
zo feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, tt profiteth me nothing.* 

Though charity comes third in the order of the theological virtues, 
yet in dignity and excellence it is first of all, as St. Paul tells us: And 
now there remain faith, hope, charity—but the greatest of these ts 
charity. 

Charity is defined as follows: A virtue, divinely infused into the 
soul, by which we love God above all things for His own sake, 
and our neighbour as ourselves for God’s sake. 

In calling it an infused virtue, we recognize that it is a gift of 
God—and this it truly is, both as a habit and as regards each and 
every one of its acts: 

Considered as a habit, charity is infused into the soul in baptism, 
along with the habits of faith and hope—and it is infused without 
our knowledge, without any merit on our part, but simply through 
God’s mercy and the merits of Jesus Christ. Hence the habit of 
charity is a pure gift of God. It is even the greatest gift He can give 
us ; for in virtue of it we are made His friends, His children, heirs 
+o Paradise. And though the habit of charity can be lost later on, 
and though it actually is lost by mortal sin, with which it is altogether 
incompatible, yet if lost it can be recovered by the sacrament of 
Penance, in which, by means of contrition and the confession of our 

- sins, God in His goodness restores us to His grace and friendship. 


1 Deut. vi. 5. 2 John xiv. 21. air Cor, xii, 
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Regarding actual charity, or the acts of the love of God which 
we make here on earth, such acts are indeed ours in so far as they 
proceed from our free will; yet they do not thereby cease to be the 
gift of God in this sense, that without the assistance of His grace, 
and if left to our own resources, we are incapable of any good, even 
of a single good thought, and much less of making a real act of love 
of God: Not that we are sufficient to think any thing of ourselves, as of 
ourselves ; but our sufficiency ts from God.* 

All charity, therefore, must be recognized as coming from God, 
not-only the habit but also each act of that habit: The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, who ts gtven to 
us.” 

We have also said that charity is a gift “ by which we love God 
above all for His own sake, and our neighbour as ourselves for God’s. 
sake.” Charity, therefore, has two objects—God and our neighbour. 
Its primary object is God, who is infinite goodness itself, love itself, 
the union of all perfections; while its secondary object is our 
neighbour, inasmuch as He is made to the image and likeness of 
God. 

Still the love of God and the love of our neighbour are not two 
distinct virtues, two distinct loves, but two glorious branches spring-- 
ing from one root. The habit which inclines us to love God 
above all things, also inclines us to love our neighbour for the sake: 
of God. Hence we cannot love our neighbour in a Christian 
manner without loving God Himself, just as we cannot truly love 
God without loving our neighbour. And herein are manifest God’s 
goodness and wisdom in having so combined the love of Himself 
with the love of our neighbour, that to love God and to love our 
neighbour is but one and the same thing. 

Leaving aside the love of our neighbour, on which we shall have- 
occasion to speak later on, we will for the present confine our attention 
to the love of God, which is the principal object of charity—nay, 
which is in a certain sense its only object, inasmuch as all other love: 
must be referred to this, and would be no longer right, or just, or holy, 
the moment it ceases to be so referred. 

In this connexion there are many questions to be discussed :—the- 
excellence of charity ; the motive on account of which we are to love: 
God ; its measure; the obligation of making acts of this love; and. 
how we are to do so. 

Regarding the excellence of charity : If charity consists principally 
in loving God, you will have little difficulty in seeing with what right: 


AZ Cor. ils. 2 Rom. v. 5. 
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we can repeat with St. Paul that of all the virtues the greatest is 
charity. Doubtless it comes only third ; but this has reference only 
to the order in which one virtue succeeds the other and not to its 
excellence or dignity. As faith opens the way to hope, so faith and 
hope open the way to charity. By faith we recognize God as our 
supreme good; by hope we sigh from afar after that supreme good 
with the confident feeling of being able to attain it; and finally by 
charity we are united to God as if He were present and we embrace 
Him in joy, never more to be separated from Him. Properly, there- 
fore, does charity come in the third place, since there can be no 
love of God without previous knowledge of Him by faith and with- 
out previous desire of Him by hope. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, charity is greater than the 
other virtues on many accounts—it is greater in its essence and 
nature ; greater in its end and motive; greater in its efficacy and 
force ; greater in its merit and value; greater too in its extent and 
duration. 

(x) In the first place it is greater than the others in its essence 
and nature ; for charity is precisely the bond that unites the soul to 
God, towards whom faith directs our steps by making us know 
Him, and hope by making us desire Him. In virtue of this charity 
the soul enjoys the divine good, delights in the divine perfections, 
embraces God with chaste embrace, and in Him finds repose and 
happiness. In a word, charity is the happy link that intimately 
unites the soul to God ; and consequently it is the heart’s most perfect 
disposition, the worthiest exercise of religion, the most pleasing of 
all homage to God, that which makes us the more closely resemble 
the heavenly intelligences of the blessed, that which elevates us and 
draws us towards heaven, even while we still remain exiles here on 
earth. 

(2) It is greater than the others by reason of its aim and motive : 
All the other virtues and all the other precepts are destined 
by God towards the one object of uniting us to Him by holy love 
The end of the precept is charity.1 This is the end on account of which 
God has placed us in the world and on account of which He preserves 
us; this too is the end of all the mysteries accomplished by Jesus 
Christ, who has expressly declared that the object of His coming on 
earth was to enkindle the fire of divine love in our hearts: J am come 
’ to cast fire on the earth, and what will I but that it be kindled ?? 

(3) It is greater than the others in force and efficacy ; for it involves 
the presence of all the other virtues, the observance of the whole law: 


1, Tim. i. 5. 2 Luke xii. 48, 49. 
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Love is the fulfilling of the law.1 Take a Christian who truly loves 
God, and you will find him a stranger to every vice and endowed 
with every virtue, sober, temperate, chaste, humble, meek, and 
charitable. The love he bears to God, and hence the desire he has to 
please Him, makes him shun the least thing that can offend Him 
and practise every kind of good work ; and all this with zeal proportioned 
to the extent of his love. This is why St. Augustine says that all 
Christian justice and perfection consists in charity. No one can love 
God without also believing and hoping in Him. We can observe 
one commandment without observing another ; but we cannot love 
God without observing all His commandments. Hence, as far as 
the loss of charity is concerned, it is the same to transgress one precept 
as to transeress all the precepts: Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
but offend in one point, is become guilty of all.” 

Not only this, but so great is the efficacy of this virtue that it 
renders one capable of the greatest sacrifices. What power has not 
human love over the heart of man! In obedience to this love, a man 
will not hesitate to risk his fortune, reputation, health and life, and to 
face all trials and dangers. But when the love of God once takes 
possession of the soul, it is even stronger and more generous than human 
love ; and to please God, it becomes indifferent to all things—to riches, 
pleasures, honours, life itself, as the lives of the saints so luminously 
prove: Love is strong as death.® 

(4) It is greater in virtue and merit. First of all, because it is 
charity that makes the soul live in the sight of God, since charity 
is inseparable from sanctifying grace. If we love one another God 
abideth in us ;* while if we are without charity our soul is spiritually 
dead: He that loveth not, abideth in death.» And hence it is that if 
we lose charity we also lose all the merits we may have gathered 
together in the course of even a long life: AJl his justices which he hath 
done, shall not be remembered ;*® just as when we recover charity, all 
lost merit revives once more in the soul. 

In the second place it is charity that gives life to the other virtues, 
and renders them meritorious towards eternal life ; it is charity that 
gives value to all our virtues, so much so that even the smallest 
action, if animated and directed by this virtue, even if it were 
no more than a cup of cold water given to the thirsty, brings 

with it the merit of an eternal reward. On the other hand, without 
charity, faith, hope, and all the other virtues are dead and useless 


. 1 Rom. xii, 10. 2 James ii, ro. 3 Cant. vili. 6. 4 John iv. 12 
1 John iii, 14. 6 Ezech. xvill. 24. 
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to salvation. You may perform the most sublime and heroic actions } 
but if you have not the love of God, nothing will be set down to your 
account in the book of eternal recompense: If I have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

But this is not all: So great is the efficacy of charity that it 
justifies the sinner even before he receives sacramental absolution. 
Take the case of one loaded with all the sins that can be committed 
or even imagined. If this man but conceives an act of perfect love 
of God, preferring sincerely and with all his heart the supreme and 
infinite goodness of the Lord to all other things, on that very instant 
his sins are cancelled ; and whereas were he to die a moment before 
making this act he would be buried for ever in hell, yet dying after 
such an act he is safe foralleternity. Itis true, indeed, that he whois 
in mortal sin cannot do any act which of itself merits the grace of God ; 
yet we are certain by divine faith that the Lord infallibly accepts an 
act of perfect love for our justification, as Jesus Christ has made known 
to us in the words: He that loveth Me shall be loved by My Father ;* 
as also in the words of St. Peter : Charity covereth a multitude of sins? 
Such an act comprises contrition along with confession in desire, 
that is to say, the desire of going to confession as soon as we can, even 
though we are certain of having already obtained pardon. 

Now, no other virtue outside charity has the power of justifying 
the sinner and of restoring him to the grace of God before confession. 
Even contrition does not remit sins apart from the sacrament, except in 
so far as it springs from, and is united to, the perfect love of God. In 
proof of this we have the case of Mary Magdalene, prostrate at the 
feet of our Saviour in the house of the Pharisee. Though in that act 
of hers she displayed many virtues—humility, victory over human 
respect, deep repentance for her sins—yet when our Saviour announced 
to her that her sins were forgiven her, He attributed the result to her 
love alone: Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much*— 
so powerful is the influence exercised over the heart of God by an act 
of perfect love. 

(5) In the fifth place, charity is greater in duration than all the 
other virtues—for while all the others are restricted in duration to 
the present time, charity will remain for all eternity. The virtues, 
says St. Paul, that constitute the merit of our exile are three—/faith, 
hope, and charity—but of these three charity alone will form our crown 
in Paradise,—Charity never falleth away. Faith will no longer be there, 
for it will have given place to clear vision; hope will no longer be 
required, for it will have been changed into secure and unending 
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possession ; to make us eternally happy there will remain the love of God 
alone. Our life, our crown, our happiness in heaven, will be to love the 
sovereign good with perfect love, to repose in Him and be transformed 
into Him. Let us, then, from this day forth endeavour to love God ; 
let us thus try to anticipate here on earth that supreme and essential 
bliss, as far as our present condition will allow. 

Finally, we may add with St. Augustine, that of all the virtues 
charity is less opposed to liberty, since there is nothing more natural 
to us than to love. You may, he says, find excuses and say you 
cannot fast, or say many prayers, or devote yourself to other pious 
exercises, because your position, your constitution, the circumstances 
that surround you, will not permit you to do so; but you cannot 
assert that you cannot love. There is no state, no condition, with 
which the love of God cannot go hand in hand; and with this love 
alone each one can become a great saint, since it is the fulfilling of 
the law, the bond of perfection, the essence of holiness. 

From all this you will readily see how true it is that charity is 
the most excellent, the most important, and the most necessary of 
all the virtues, and with what good reason the Fathers call it the 
queen, the mother, the end of all the others, the life of the soul, the 
greatest of all the gifts of God. 

And now what should be our conclusion ?—That we should hold 
charity in the greatest esteem and apply all our powers to acquire it, 
if we do not wish all our other efforts and labours to be in vain. No 
matter how great our devotion, if it has not the love of God as its 
object, and if it does not lead to the love of God, it is not true and solid 
devotion. And how in fact can we give this name to that devotion which 
is coupled with sins that are the direct negation of the love of God > 
The love of God is incompatible with sins and utterly banns them. 
And it matters little to the demon to see you occupied in various. 
good works, provided he also sees you wanting in the love of God, 
which is our greatest obligation and which is the head and front of all 
other obligations: Thow shalt love the Lord thy God. . . this is the . 
greatest and the first commandment. 


iMatt. xxil. 37, 38. 
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Second Anstruction on Charity 


THE, ESSENCE OF THE LOVE OF GOD 


Havine already seen what is meant by charity, and having examined 
the worth, the excellence, and the importance of this virtue, we now 
turn to determine its essence, that is to say, the motive on account 
of which we are to love God, as well as the degree to which that 
love should reach. 

I. Regarding the motive: To love God with that ‘love which is 
the distinctive characteristic of charity, its motive must be pure, 
perfect, disinterested, that is to say, we must love God for His own 
sake 

The love of God is of two kinds. We can love Him because He 
is kind to us, because of the blessings we continually receive at His. 
hands, or which we expect from His bounty. This love is called the 
love of cupidity or, better still, of gratitude. It is a good and 
laudable love—we really love, but we do so more for our own sake 
than for God’s sake. It is an interested love, a love dictated by 
want, a love leading us to love that good which we are conscious of 
wanting, and which consequently we seek and find in God. 

But, in addition to this love, we can love God because He is good 
in Himself, by reason of His infinite perfections, of His infinite love- 
ableness. This love is called the love of benevolence or of friendship. 
It is perfect and disinterested love, since it is the love of God for His 
own sake and because of His prerogatives, and irrespective of our 
own personal advantage or interests. Expressed briefly, the difference 
amounts to this, that the one love is dictated by self-interest, the 
other by disinterested love. 

At the same time, it should be observed that to make an act of 
genuine love of God, it is not necessary that we should exclude there- 
from all thought of reward, or recompense, or interest. Nay, to do so 
would be rather a fault, a failing ; for we are bound to love God for 
all the titles on account of which He merits our affection ; now He 
merits our affection not only because of what He is in Himself, but 
also because of what He is in our regard, that is to say, because of 
all He has done and continues to do for us, as our Creator, our 
Preserver, our Benefactor, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, and, if we 
do not fail Him, our Remunerator one day in the kingdom of the 
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blessed. And surely, if God has deigned to assume those different 
aspects, if He has done and still continues to do good to the human 
race, He has done and continues to do all this to encourage and 
stimulate us to love Him. We cannot, therefore, without injustice, 
refuse Him our affections on these grounds too, though they may 
mot be as perfect as the others. 

The important point to bear in mind in this connexion is, that 
‘we must not stop short with this ; that the remembrance of the good 
we receive or expect from God must not be the only or the principal 
motive of our love of Him; but that our principal motive should be His 
own intrinsic goodness, a goodness which is greater than all recompense 
and all benefit. And hence, even though we had no good to expect 
or no evil to fear at the hands of God, we should love Him none the 
less on that account, because even in this case He does not cease to 
be always supremely loveable—and this suffices to render our love 
‘perfect and disinterested, even though it does not exclude all 
thoughts of our own advantage. 

In a word, we must hold with regard to the love of God what we 
hold with regard to sorrow for our sins. To make a perfect act of 
‘sorrow or of contrition, it is not necessary to exclude the motives of 
attrition or imperfect contrition, and to say: “Lord, I repent 
-of my sins, not because of the hell I have deserved nor of the Paradise 
I have lost, but because I have offended Thee, the sovereign good.” 
No, this is not right—it would even be difficult to speak thus with 
truth ; for how can you be indifferent to losing God, the greatest of 
goods, and to incurring hell, the greatest of all evils? Weep therefore 
for the losses caused you by sin, but do not stop short at this,—go 
further still and grieve principally for the offence offered to an infinitely 
good God; be disposed and ready to grieve for them, as if there 
was no such thing as hell or Paradise, since even in this case 
‘sin would not cease to be an infinite evil, directly opposed to the 
infinite goodness of God. If you are thus disposed your contrition is 
perfect. Now, it is precisely the same with regard to perfect love, 
which is enjoined by charity. Nay, as imperfect contrition serves as 
a ladder to perfect contrition, so does the love given to God because 
He is good to us and bountiful to us, unworthy though we are, lead 
us more readily to love Him for His own intrinsic goodness. 

The essential point is to bear well in mind the motives we have for 
loving God. We often excuse our coldness towards Him on the plea 
that we do not see Him, that He is inaccessible to our eyes. But the 
real reason why we love Him so little is because we never raise up our 
thoughts to the consideration of what He is in Himself, and of all His 
loving attractions. If we only applied ourselves serlously to these 
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considerations, we should be captivated by His love, as were the 
saints while still in exile here on earth. 

Now all the motives we have for loving God may be reduced 
to three: (1) God prescribes this love ; (2) He merits it ; and (3) He 
stimulates our love and anticipates it by His own. 

(x) God orders us to love Him: and in this order is displayed 
His infinite condescension. Great God as He is, He yet takes account 
of us His abject creatures, so much so indeed as to be jealous of our 
affections. Carried away by this thought, holy Job burst forth into 
this cry: What is a man that Thou shouldst magnify him ? or why dost 
Thou set Thy heart upon him? If He had forbidden us to love Him 
on the plea that we are creatures unworthy of aspiring so high, should 
we not incessantly supplicate Him to permit us this love? And now 
that He expressly imposes it upon us, would it not be an excess of 
folly, ingratitude, and injustice to refuse to please Him and to make 
no account of His request ? 

(2) Even had He not commanded it, He yet deserves our love for 
His own sake, and on account of His infinite amiability. When we 
speak of God we must represent to our minds an accumulation of all 
possible, imaginable, perfections—beauty, power, grandeur, knowledge, 
goodness, holiness ; and hence we must recognize that He is a being 
infinitely above the power of our minds to comprehend. All that 
is good, or great, or beautiful in creatures is only a ray, only a scintilla, 
only a participation, of what is found in an infinite degree in God. 
If a glimmer of good which we discover in creatures suffices to. 
enthrall us, to win our affections, and to captivate our love and 
admiration, how much more ought we not to burn with love for God 
who is the source of all good—nay, supreme good itself, without any 
admixture of imperfection ? Can it be that infinite good alone, the 
one good that is really loveable, is able to produce not the smallest 
impression on our hearts ? 

(3) Finally, God provokes our love by His own. We have: 
received all and we do receive all from Him, both in the order of nature 
and in the order of grace, and we can base our hopes on none other 
than He. Now reason suggests that affection should be repaid by 
affection, kindness by kindness ; and it would be a great shame indeed. 
were we to display lively and tender feelings of gratitude towards. 
creatures of earth in return for some mere act of courtesy done us 
by them, and at the same time show ourselves so ungrateful and 
insensible towards God, to whom we are indebted for our all. 

II. And now regarding the degree of the love of God: Godis not 
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satisfied with any kind of love at all ; but the love of friendship or of 
‘benevolence, which charity prescribes, needs another quality, and that 
-quality concerns its degree—that is to say, the love of God should be 
.a great love, a supreme love, a love truly worthy of Him ; and it can 
be this only by loving Him above all things. For love must be pro- 
portioned to the good that is loved ; now God being an infinite good, 
swe should love Him with an infinite love were we but capable of such ; 
cat the very least the love we owe Him should be superior to all other 
love. We are, therefore, bound to love Him more than our pos- 
sessions, more than our friends and relatives, more than our life, more 
than ourselves. Such is the preferential love we owe Him and which 
“we refer to when we speak of loving God above all things. 

But if this be the case, someone may say: who can flatter himself 
he has such a love, seeing that we all naturally entertain greater 
inclination towards parents, or riches, or life? I understand the 
difficulty ; yet be not uneasy—do not forget that it is not necessary 
for the preferential love which we owe to God to be sensitive ; it is 
quite sufficient that it be appreciative. 

Sensitive love is that palpable, tender, affectionate love with which 
a mother loves her child. This sensitive tenderness is not in our 
power to control at will; it does not depend on us, and hence is not 
imposed on us by God. Nay, it would be a very uncertain 
indication, since, even in its presence, it is quite possible for us not 
‘to love God really, just as one can truly love Him without it. 

This is often verified in practice—there are some whose hearts are 
so impressionable that in certain moments of fervour and spiritual 
exaltation, on hearing a sermon or reading a pious book, they are 
ready to melt into tears, which they mistake for tears of divine love; 
yet all the time they are full of serious faults and inordinate affections 
for things of earth, and never lift themselves out of the state of sin 
in which they actually find themselves. Who will venture to assert 
that such as these truly love God ? 

On the other hand, there are many who have to lament the fact that 
their hearts are dry, arid, insensible towards God, without any apparent 
_ taste for piety and devotion; that nothing moves them, nothing 
penetrates them, or is able to force a tear from their eyes. But they 
jead a life of watchtfulness, avoid all sin, especially grave sin, and 
nothing in the world would induce them to commit a serious fault, 
It will easily be seen that in spite of their apparent dryness and 
insensibility, they do love God and love Him truly and really. 

To love God above all things, therefore, it is not necessary to 
have a sensitive love, a love of tenderness ; such a love would be a 


very unreliable sign, and would be no proof that one really loves God. 
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What is required of us is an appreciative preference, that is, a love of 
esteem, a solid, judicious, reasonable love, that makes us regard Him 
above all things—not, of course, a mere speculative love, that is to 
say, a love which is confined to knowing and recognizing by the light 
of faith and reason that God is a good above all other goods—even the 
demons who certainly do not love God have this knowledge—but it 
must be a practical love, a love rendering us ready and willing to lose 
all things rather than the friendship of God ; if necessary let all go— 
goods, health, honour, life ; let us, if necessary, say adieu to father, 
mother, husband, wife, brothers, sisters, the whole world, rather than 
for their sake to violate the divine law and offend God. If our 
wills are thus disposed we can truly say that we love God above 
all things, even though we do not experience towards Him that same 
sensitive affection which we feel for other things. The difference 
between the two species of love is admirably illustrated in the love 
which Abraham had for his son and the love he had for God—a love 
that made him ready to sacrifice that son because of the love he 
bore towards God. 

Do not for a moment imagine that a love such as this, a love 
rendering you ready to sacrifice all so as not to lose God, is too sublime 
and heroic an act for any but the most perfect souls. That would be 
a serious error ; for this degree of love is incumbent on all Christians 
under pain of damnation. Listen to the very words of our Lord: 
He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me ; and: 
he that loveth son or daughter more than Me, ts not worthy of Me.’ God 
does not forbid us to love our relatives, connexions and friends; but 
when we compare them with Him He demands the preference ; and 
what can be more just and reasonable than to prefer God to every 
other thing? And what is here said of relatives may be said of all 
other goods and objects outside God. 

Nay, if we wish to comply with the precept perfectly, we shall 
not stop short even at this ; but we shall ever hear the words of our 
Lord ringing in our ears: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind, and with 
all thy strength. This indeed is a love of preference. 

To avoid scruples and anxieties, however, we must be careful 
to distinguish what is necessary from what is only a matter of counsel 
and perfection. To observe this precept sufficiently, and not to violate 
it mortally, it is necessary that we should love God above all things, 
and that nothing in our thoughts, affections, or actions, should ever be 
allowed to offend him gravely ; but to observe the precept in all its 
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plenitude, not only must we love God above all things, but we must 
unreservedly consecrate to Him our heart, our soul, and our strength, 
as far as this life will permit,—we must love Him alone, and without 
reserve or division, so much so that we love nothing, but in Him and 
for Him. 

You will hence understand that the preferential love of which 
we here speak is susceptible of greater or less. Of this we have a clear 
proof. The just love God above all things—otherwise they would cease 
to be just ; yet, though they all love Him thus above all things, all do 
not love Him in the same degree nor with equal fervour. Some 
content themselves with not transgressing His law in anything grave, 
with not committing any mortal sin,—and this is a sufficient degree 
of love. Others go much further and avoid even venial sins, or at 
least those that are deliberate—and this is a still higher degree of love. 
Others finally there are who in all things love and seek nothing but 
what they know to be more pleasing and agreeable to the Lord— 
and this is the highest, the most fervent, degree of love. Thus you 
will see that even when you love God above all things, your love can 
admit of degrees and that it is always capable of increase and progress. 

Now it is to this progress, this advance, that we are all bound as far 
as we can, in virtue of the precept in question. As long as we shall 
be here on earth, we shall never love God perfectly ; but as far as in 
us lies we should endeavour to increase and perfect His holy love in 
us, and make Him the one supreme Lord of our hearts. And in 
this way, as a result of our unceasing efforts to unite ourselves always 
more and more to Him, we shall strictly fulfil the precept, as far as 
our present lot will admit. 

And now what fruit are we to draw from this instruction ? This: 
the conviction that deeds and works are the best test whether we 
truly love God and whether His love ranks above every other love in 
our hearts, 

To love God is not the same as simply to say that we love Him 4 
it is not simply the desire to love Him ; it is not even to experience 
some sensible tenderness for Him ; but it is to have a great horror 
of sin, scrupulously to observe His commandments, and with our 
whole heart to do His holy will in all things. This is the surest sign 
of all—it is the sign given us by Jesus Christ Himself: He that hath 
My commandments, and keepeth them; he it is that loveth Me 

Finally, if we wish to estimate the strength and temper of our 
love for God, in the light of the perfection which He asks of us, we can 
have recourse to the three tests—three easy and clear tests—which 
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St. Ignatius furnishes, and which are founded on a comparison with 
the effects produced by natural love. 

(1) He that loves takes pleasure in conversing with the object 
of his love. Now, how far do we think on God? how far do we 
retain Him in our minds? What attraction and what taste have we 
for prayer, which is the conversation of the soul with Him ? 

(2) He that loves is ready to undertake great and difficult things 
for the sake of that love, without taking any account of the cost. 
Now what readiness, what alacrity, what vigour, do we display in 
these things that pertain to the worship, the service, and the good 
pleasure of the Lord ? 

(3) He that loves is ready to give his all for the object of his love, 
Now what sacrifice do we make for the honour of God? Do we at 
the very least succour the poor, in whose persons Jesus Christ declares 
He regards as done to Himself all we do for them? As long as you 
did tt to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.} 

Enter into your soul, then; examine yourself on this head; from 
all that has thus far been sald, you will have little difficulty in 
deciding safely whether you truly love God, and if so to what extent. 


1 Matt. xxv. 40, 
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Chird Anstruction on Charity 


THE DUTY OF LOVING GOD 


THE precept of the love of God, like all other precepts, is in part 
negative and in part positive. 

I. Inso far as it is negative, it forbids us to transfer to creatures at 
any time or on any occasion the love due to God, or to love anything 
more than God or the same as God. Regarded in this light, the precept 
may even be said to forbid all sins ; for all sins are opposed to the love 
of God, sin consisting in an unregulated attachment of the will to 
creatures to the detriment of the love we owe to God. I say an 
unregulated attachment, thus making it clear that it is not wrong to 
love other things also. We can love all things except sin, for it is 
God who has made them all and given them to us for our use ; and all 
consequently are really His gifts to us,—really pledges of His love for us. 
Let us, therefore, love our parents, our relatives, our friends, wealth, 
possessions, health; but if our love is to be just and holy, it must 
be directed towards God and have God as its object ; for if we love 
things for themselves alone, our affection becomes sinful, and this in 
a greater or less degree, according to the degree and quality of that 
affection. 

To explain: If one’s love of creatures is merely an excessive 
love, but not so excessive as to involve a grave offence against 
God, the sin committed will be simply venial ; but if, on the contrary, 
it is such as to dispose and lead us to transgress the law of God in grave 
matters, the sin will be mortal, because we thus in reality prefer 
creatures to God, and this cannot be done without grave injury to 
Him. Hence, if you pamper your body with forbidden pleasures, you 
love your body more than God ; if to preserve your honour you employ 
calumny or break out into acts of anger and vengeance, you love your 
honour more than God; if to become rich you resort to injustice, 
fraud, and deceit, you love riches more than God ; if, finally, on suffer- 
_ ing some loss or meeting some misfortune, you burst forth into male- 
diction, blasphemy, and perjury, you love yourself more than you 
love God. Whatever may be your predominant affection for the 
things of this world, it is always destructive of charity, as St. James 
declares in these words: Whosoever shall offend in one point is become 
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guilty of all.1 Not that it is the same to transgress one precept as to 
‘transgress all; but as far as losing the love of God, or destroying it 
jn us, is concerned, it is the same to violate one precept as to violate 
all. Would you count in the number of your friends one who should 
offend you in one essential point, though faithful in all other 
points ? 

But the sin which is in direct opposition to the love of God is 
hatred of God. At first sight it might well seem impossible that one 
could hate God ; yet there are certain paths that only too surely lead 
to the result, that one conceives aversion and abhorrence with regard 
to God Himself. Considered in Himself and as the source of all good, 
we cannot hate God ; but we can easily hate Him in His attributes, 
as far as these aie opposed to our unregulated will. Alas, how the 
wicked hate the will of the God of all holiness when He determines 
by His laws to repress the guilty desires of their hearts! How they 
detest His divine presence and His immensity, which renders Him 
a witness of all their secret turpitudes and vices! How they abomi- 
nate His divine justice which will one day punish them for all 
eternity ! and His irresistible power which from moment to moment 
can cut them off in a state of sin and precipitate them for ever into 
the abyss of eternal reprobation ! 

And such exactly is found to be the case in practice: There are 
‘many so attached to vice that they come to conceive aversion from 
Him who forbids it and punishes it, and ardently to wish that no 
God existed. Here we have the true and guilty source whence springs 
hatred of God and, as a necessary consequence, hatred of religion and 
of its ministers. Nor should this astonish us, or cause us scandal ; 
nay, rather should we learn thereby to what excesses a criminal life 
may lead, and learning this we should entertain a salutary fear of 
-ourselves. 

2. So much for the negative precept of charity ; let us now examine 
it in its positive aspect: As an affirmative precept it binds us to 
make explicit acts of the love of God. I say, explicit, because though 
an act of the love of God is virtually contained in the observance of 
the other commandments, yet not formally and explicitly—such 
observance is rather an indication, an effect, of this love, than a formal 
act of the love which is here prescribed. 

And as affirmative precepts do not bind at each and every instant, 
but only in certain circumstances, so is it with regard to the obliga- 
tion of making acts of the love of God—the obligation does not always 
bind, but only from time to time. We can indeed and we must be 
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always ready and willing to prefer God to every other thing ; but not 
always can we be protesting our love for Him by positive acts. 

When, then, does this obligation bind us to make positive acts of 
the love of God? It is not easy to give a complete answer ; yet it 
is commonly held that we are bound on the following occasions :— 

(x) When we first come to distinguish between good and evil, 
and to know that there is a supreme good, the first beginning and 
last end of all things ; 

(2) In temptations, especially when we find there is no other 
way of conquering them than by making a formal act of the love of 
God. For instance, he who, assailed by some misfortune, is tempted 
to utter blasphemy against God as the cause and source of the mis- 
fortune, should at once reject this temptation by making an act of 
the love of that God who is always infinitely good, even when He 
sends us trials and misfortunes ; 

(3) When one who, conscious of having committed a mortal sin,. 
has to receive Holy Communion or some other sacrament requiring. 
the state of grace, and when he has no opportunity of going to con- 
fession. In such a case he is bound to make an act of perfect con- 
trition or of perfect love of God, and if he neglects to do so he is guilty 
of the sin of sacrilege. 

At the same time it must not be imagined that the practice of the: 
love of God is to be restricted to the few occasions enumerated just 
now. He that truly loves the Lord cannot but raise up his heart to- 
Him by acts of love, and the more He loves God the more will he 
multiply acts of love. All we can say is that such acts should be 
frequent—as frequent as suffices to comply with the precept of loving 
God, which is the first and greatest commandment and which is far 
above every other precept, both divine and ecclesiastical. They 
must be sufficiently frequent to maintain alive in us the fire of divine 
Jove, which should burn unceasingly and which unceasingly has need: 
of fresh fuel ; they should be sufficiently frequent to preserve us amidst: 
the many dangers that confront us, to enable us to conquer tempta- 
tions, to preserve us from sin, and to persevere in the grace of God, 
Now all this is not possible if we allow a considerable time to pass. 
without practising such acts; and consequently a protracted omission 
of this kind cannot but prove culpable and injurious to the soul. 

But the consideration that more than any other will encourage: 
us to practise acts of the love of God, is that of their great value and 
special efficacy. Though I have already dwelt at some length on this. 
point, yet the teaching connected therewith is so consoling and helpful. 
that it will be useful to return to it for a few moments :— 

So much does God esteem an act of sincere love of Him, that to: 
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this act He has promised the immediate pardon of one’s sins, no 
matter how many or enormous they may be: He that loveth Me shall 
be loved of My Father ; and: Charity covereth a multitude of sins. It 
is impossible that anyone should turn to God with genuine love and 
not be met by God’s love in return—and as we know God’s love for 
us necessarily implies the destruction of sin and the presence of 
sanctifying grace, you will at once see how important it is to 
practise such acts, and to practise them often. It may happen that, 
confronted by the near approach of death, we have neither the time 
nor the opportunity of making our confession ; and in that case we 
have no other resource than an act of sincere love of God, if we wish to 
Save our souls and to be restored to His grace. Now the present is 
the best time to become accustomed to making such acts properly, 
if we wish to be able to make them well in our hour of trial. 

And remember that to make an act of genuine love of God, it is 
not enough to repeat the act of charity—the heart must be penetrated 
and moved by the sentiments the words express. A formula is indeed 
useful as a help, provided it is accompanied by the will; but if the 
will does not go hand in hand with the words, you are simply telling 
a lie to God when you say to Him: “‘ Oh, my God, I love Thee with 
my whole heart and soul.” 

Hitherto we have been considering love in its narrowest sense, 
as the protestation or explicit expression of our love of God. But 
if we consider it in a wider sense, we may say that every good thought, 
movement, affection, operation, action, of which the love of God is 
the principle and source, is an act of love. In this sense our whole 
life can be a continual exercise of the love of God. 

Take the case of a mother: She does not actually think at each 
and every instant on the infant who is the idol of her life ; nor does 
she turn to him at every second to say, “I love you;”’ and yet all 
her cares, all her preoccupations, all her attent.ons, are directed 
towards him; and hence it may be rightly said that all these cares 
and attentions are so many acts of love, that her whole life is an 
unceasing act of love. It is the same in our case with regard to God. 
To be unceasingly attached to Him by an explicit, formal act of love, 
in the sense indicated just now, would be impossible here on earth. 
Yet if we wish our whole life will be a perpetual practice of charity, 
that is to say, if it is only animated by the love of God, if we only 
seek to do His will in all things, if we discharge our duties, if we avoid 
sin, if we patiently bear trial and adversity, if, in a word, we act in 
all things so as to please God, by directing all our actions to Him and 
to His glory. 

To direct all our actions to God—there we have one of the chief 
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duties of charity. When God commands us to love Him with our 
whole heart, with our whole soul, with all our strength, and with 
all our mind, He wishes, as St. Augustine observes, that not an instant 
or a particle of our life should be shut out from His love; now this 
cannot be done without continually directing all our actions to Him 
and to His glory. 

This does not mean that our thoughts should be always actually 
fixed on God, for this would be impossible ; it suffices that we form 
in advance the intention of doing all for the glory of God, and that 
all our actions be done in virtue of this intention, which should thus 
permeate our whole life. Let me illustrate this by an example: You 
leave your house to go to the church ; consequently your intention is 
to go to church. Now though you do not actually think on this end 
at each step you take, still each step is made and directed precisely to 
this end, since each step is made in virtue of the intention with which 


you set out. 
it is precisely the same in the case under discussion: If in the 


morning, on rising from sleep, you offer to God all the actions of the 
day ; if you renew this offering and intention from time to time; you 
may not indeed think on God at each and every instant, yet all your 
actions are directed to Him in virtue of that original intention which 
still perseveres, unless you retract it by contrary sinful or culpable 
actions. 

The practice of the love of God is not, then, either difficult or 
impossible ; and, on the other hand, it is one of the greatest import- 
ance, since it is one on which depends in great measure the worth 
and merit of our works. 

Thus, for an action to prove useful towards salvation and meri- 
torious for heaven, it is not enough that it be good in itself and done 
in the state of grace ; it must also be done for God. We may perform 
the holiest deeds ; but if we do so through mere natural disposition, 
or inclination, or caprice, or custom, or routine, we do not perform 
them for God nor to please Him ; and since God has no part in them, 
what account can He be expected to take of them, or how can He be 
pleased to accept them? Do not even the heathens do this? Are not 
they also industrious, laborious, indefatigable in their labours ? What 
advantage, then, have we over them ? Nay, rather what loss of 
merit do we not suffer ’—merits which we could easily accumulate 
daily, without doing anything more than we actually are doing, if 
only what we do were done for God. : 

On the other hand, there is no act of virtue, no matter how small 
that does not assume great value if done for the glory of God. Nay, 
even acts that are neither good nor bad in their nature, and which 
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we perform in common with the beasts of the fields, such as eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and the like, become holy and salutary if offered 
up in the way indicated ; and hence the sweeping words of St. Paul : 
Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory 
of God.* 

It is no trouble to form such an intention : all it costs is a simple 
thought, a brief affection : ‘‘ My God, I intend, I wish to do this or 
suffer this for Thy glory—all for Thee, O my God.” But if the trouble 
is small, not so the fruit ; for in acting thus, you fulfil the precept of 
the love of God in the best of all ways, and you are amassing day by 
day and hour by hour new merits in the eyes of God; and in the 
words of Sacred Scripture your days will be filled with merits for all 
eternity : Full days shall be found in them. Acting in any other way 
you may indeed do much good exteriorly ; but if the interior is defec- 
tive, you may one day open your eyes in the next world, expecting 
to find yourself rich in merits, but only to feel your hands empty, 
like the foolish men of whom the Psalmist speaks: They have slept 
their sleep ; and all the men of riches have found nothing in their hands.” 

And now for the fruits of this instruction—let them be two: 
(1) Familiarize yourself with the practice of acts of the love of God, 
for this is the soul of the Christian life ; and (2) have before your mind 
the will and pleasure and glory of God in all your actions, In this 
way your whole life and conduct will be just and virtuous, and all you 
do will assure you of an increase and abundant store of merits: Fula 
days shall be found in them. 


#11 Cor. x. 38, @QPs, Ixxv. 6. 
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Fourth Instruction on Charity 


ON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 


Cuarity, as I pointed out in the beginning, has two objects—God 
and our neighbour ; yet the love by which we love God and the love 
by which we love our neighbour, are not two distinct virtues, but one 
virtue alone; for it is the love of God that makes us love our neigh- 
bour,—it is for the sake of God that we love our neighbour. Hence 
whether we love God or whether we love our neighbour, the love is 
only one. 

In discussing the love of our neighbour, we shall touch on the 
importance of this love, its nature, its motives, its qualities, its 
limits, and the way to practise it. 

(r) Its importance: Many imagine they can somehow or other 
separate the love of God from that of their neighbour,—flatter 
themselves they can be on good terms with God while they are on the 
worst of terms with their neighbour, or, at the very least, ill-dis- 
posed towards him and disinclined to be charitable towards him. 
They are sadly deceived ; for in reality they destroy the special and dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the evangelical law, which is the law of charity. 
On being asked which was the greatest of all the commandments of 
the law our Saviour replied: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart . . . this ts the greatest and the first commandment ; and the 
second is like to this : Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself\—that is 
to say, the love of our neighbour is just a8 important and as necessary 
as the love of God; and as we cannot hope to be saved without the 
love of God, so neither can we without the love of our neighbour, 
For we cannot truly love God without loving our neighbour, just as 
we cannot truly love our neighbour without loving God. 

Furthermore, our Lord calls this His own commandment: This 
ss My commandment that you love one another—thus showing us that 
it is nearer than the other commandments to His heart ; and in token 
of this fact it was one of the last things He recommended to His 
disciples at the last supper just before His death, when He even made it 
the test of their own love for Him: By this shall all men know that you 
are My disciples, tf you have love one for another.? 


1Matt. xxii. 37. 8 John xiii. 35. 
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From all this you will have little difficulty in seeing how grave is 
the obligation of the love of your neighbour. So grave indeed is this 
obligation that if you transgress against it in grave matter, you will be 
guilty of a mortal sin, even though that sin does not offend against 
justice, nor against temperance, nor against chastity, nor against any 
of the other virtues. 

(2) Who is our neighbour ?—-such was the question once put to 
our Lord by a doctor of the law ; and our Lord’s answer is contained 
in the well-remembered parable of the good Samaritan, from which it 
is clear that by our neighbour our Lord means us to understand man- 
kind of every description without any distinction, not even except- 
ing our enemies nor those who differ from us in religion or country, 
or in any other way whatever ; though, of course, this must not be 
taken to mean that in discharging the neighbourly offices due to all 
without exception, we are not free to observe a certain gradation and 
preference towards those who for one reason or another have special 
or stronger claims on our charity. It must be remarked, however, 
that it is not so much love itself as the motive of this love that 
constitutes Christian charity. This brings us to the motives that 
should underlie the love of our neighbour. 

(3) The motives that can lead to affection for another are two- 
fold—natural and supernatural. We are influenced by natural love 
when we are led to love others by disposition, inclination, gratitude, 
interest, relationship, similarity of tastes, habits, education, and the 
like ; now the love based on these motives is a purely natural love 
and is not that charity which has been enjoined on us by God. 
This does not mean that such love is wrong or forbidden; on the 
contrary, it is a dictate of nature; but it has no merit towards life 
eternal, and to it apply our Lord’s words: Do not also the heathens 
this ? 

For our love to be true Christian love, we must love our neigh- 
bour for the supernatural motives suggested by faith, that is to say, 
we must love him not only for what he is in himself, nor for 
what he is to us, but above and before all for what he is 
in the eyes of God. This we can do in various ways: Thus to 
love him for the sake of God is to love him through a spirit of obedi- 
ence, simply because God commands us to do so; to love him for the 
sake of God is to love him because he is one of God’s creatures, the 
handiwork of God, designed by God’s wisdom, fashioned by God’s 
power, enriched by God’s bounty ; to love him for the sake of God 
is to love him because he is made to God’s image and because God 
has deigned to stamp His likeness on him and express His perfections 
in him ; to love him for the sake of God is to love him because he is 
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the object of God’s love and goodwill, and because he is dear to God; 
in a word, God considered in our neighbour under various aspects, 
ought to be the motive of our love of our neighbour. 

Such is the noble motive that gives all its merit to charity ; and 
this, too, it is that distinguishes Christian charity from pagan love; 
this it is that forces God to declare Himself under an obligation to 
us for all we do for our neighbour, regarding it as if done to Himself: 
As long as you did it to one of these least, you did it to Me ; this it is 
that makes the love of God and the love of our neighbour a single 
habit of one and the same virtue; this it is that makes Jesus Christ 
say that the precept of loving our neighbour is like to that of loving 
God, because in reality each precept obliges us to love God, the sole 
difference being that the one regards God in Himself, the other 
regards Him in our neighbour; finally this it is that renders 
the love of God inseparable from that of our neighbour. 

{4) Such being the motive of the love we owe our neighbour, it 
follows as a matter of course that it must possess two qualities—it 
must be universal and it must be strong :— 

(a) It must be universai, that is, extending to all without any 
exception whatever—to stranger as well as to relative, to enemy as 
well as to friend, to the bad as well as to the good—there is no man 
that 1s not the work of God, the creation of God, the image of God ; 
and just as to lose the faith it is enough to doubt a single article, so to 
lose charity it is enough to exclude a single human being from our 
fove and affection. You may love all men with the exception of a 
Single one; but in that case your love is not Christian charity, for if 
it had God as its motive and basis it would admit of not even one 
exception. Christian charity therefore must be universal. 

(6) It must also be strong enough to enable you to conquer all 
the obstacies, all the difficulties, it may have to encounter. And these 
are not a iew, nor is there any human motive strong enough to over- 
come them. How many men are there in the world who seem born 
to be uateful; and how can we lovethese ? Assuredly it is not easy 
in the natural order. Yet here Christian charity comes to our aid, 
and renders us superior to all such obstacles and tells us that such 
persons, bad and hateful though they may be in themselves, are none 
the iess God’s creatures, none the less His image, none the less our 
neighbour and consequently that in spite of all his defects he is to 
be loved for the sake of God. Hence it does not do to plead that 
we cannot love such and such a one because of his defects; for such 
an excuse but proves that you do not love your neighbour for the 
sake of God ; for if you did, you would take no account of these defects, 
but only of God. Let us, then, in all such cases turn away our eyes 
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from these defects and fix them on God alone, who well deserves such 
a sacrifice. Nay in this case, our charity is all the more meritorious, 
and is a certain sign of the soundness of our love for God Himself; for 
what stronger proof can we have than the sacrifice of our feelings and 
antipathies ? And just as in the case of the love of God, I do not 
speak of mere tender and sensitive affection, which does not always. 
depend on our will and which many are able to call up at pleasure - 
but I refer to that good interior disposition of soul which we should 
cherish towards all—a disposition rendering us ready and willing to 
extend to each one the services demanded by justice, charity, and 
fitness. This is not impossible, and it is all that the precept of 
charity requires of us. 

(5) Regarding the obligation of loving our neighbour, the precept 
has two parts—positive and negative. The positive precept commands 
us to do to our neighbour all the good we should wish others to do to 
us. It does not bind always nor at all times, but only om 
certain occasions. The negative precept, however, forbids us to 
cause our neighbour any wrong that we should not be ready to suffer 
at the hands of others. It binds always and at all times. We are 
not bound to be always doing good to others, but we are always bound 
not to do nor to wish others any harm. 

(a) Several motives may incline you to wish loss or harm to your 
neighbour ; but be these motives what they may, you are guilty of 
sin every time you wish him harm, and your sin is more or less grievous. 
according to the degree of malevolence and according to the amount 
of deliberation that accompany your consent. Nor is it of any use 
to say that you have no formal desire to do him an injury—the fact 
that you take pleasure in the thought of his misfortunes is quite suffi- 
cient to constitute a sin against charity. Neither does it matter that he 
has merited such misfortune ; even though it befalls him in all justice, 
even though it comes from the hand of God; yet if you take pleasure. 
in his misfortune, you are guilty of a sin. 

And if the mere wishing of evil to our neighbour is for- 
bidden, how much more will it not be forbidden to do him actual 
harm, to offend him by word or deed, or to injure him in any other 
way, whether in his goods, his honour, his reputation, his life, and 
above all in his soul as is done by scandal, which is the very gravest 
of all sins against charity ? 

In this connexion it will be well to bear in mind that as a 
general rule the malice and gravity of uncharitable words or deeds 
against one’s neighbour must be estimated not merely according 
to what they are in themselves, but, clong with this, account must 
be taken of the motive that inspires them and of the consequences. 
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that are foreseen as likely to arise from them. For instance, it might 
not seem as if it could easily be a very serious sin to call another a 
fool; and yet we have our Lord’s own words: Whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire'—that is, if such 
words are accompanied by serious malice and if they lead to feelings 
of serious annoyance or vexation, provided such a result was to 
be expected. 

At the very least all this indicates that charity is an extremely 
delicate virtue, and that a sin against it is grave not only when the 
matter itself is grave, but also when, though not grave in itself, it is 
calculated to distress or seriously annoy and embitter the heart of 
one’s neighbour, and hence that in this respect it is necessary to be 
very circumspect, and not to be so ready to indulge in sharp 
remarks, sarcasms, injurious observations, and contemptuous words, 
and similar faults, which are only too frequent and common, simply 
because people do not pause to consider the harm they may do, or 
the pain they may cause. 

(6) Thus far regarding the negative part of the precept, that is 
to say, the things that charity forbids. But charity goes still higher; 
it is something positive, and cannot consist in mere indifference of 
heart ; and hence in addition to neither wishing nor doing harm to 
another, charity also requires us to wish him well and to do him good. 
Consequently it implies interior goodwill and exterior acts of kindness. 

Interior goodwill consists in ever cherishing within our heart 
sentiments of affection and goodwill towards our neighbour, and 
consequently in rejoicing at his prosperity, grieving over his trials, 
cherishing the sincere desire and disposition to aid and succour him 
when able,—all of which are inseparable from genuine affection. 

External beneficence consists in taking advantage of every 
occasion to prove ourselves kind and charitable according to our 
means or opportunities and the needs of our neighbour. True, we 
cannot always lend assistance to others; but to comply with the 
obligation of charity it will be quite enough to do so at a suitable 
time and place. 

(6) And now how are we to practise charity? First of all, the 
exercise of this virtue has a much wider range than is commonly 
supposed. Many imagine that it merely consists in giving a little 
money to the poor; but there are, in addition to this, various other 
ways of practising charity. As all are composed of body and soul, 
so all have corporal and spiritual needs, and true charity suggests 
that we should succour our neighbour both in the one and the other 
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respect when necessary, in such a way, however, that the bodily well- A 
being we contribute to may redound to the advantage of the soul ; 
for the principal object of a properly-regulated charity towards one’s 
neighbour is the sanctification and salvation of his soul. These two 
branches of charity are usually known as the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. As for the corporal works of mercy, they need not 
be discussed here, as they have already been explained in a general 
way under the heading of almsdeeds. 

Regarding spiritual works of mercy, your neighbour frequently 
needs instruction and advice, so as to know all that is essential 
for him to know in order to be able to act properly when 
occasion requires. How many such persons there are in the world 
God alone can know; but not unfrequently you will find such even 
at your own door, or in close relation with you; and hence should 
God have blessed you with ability, light, prudence, and tact, endeavour 
to enlighten, direct, and instruct all such. This is what is known as. 
instructing the ignorant and counselling those that waver and are 
uncertain. 

Hence, if your neighbour is wandering away from the path of 
duty, if he is falling into faults and failings, try to lead him back 
by mild words of remonstrance, if there is any glimmer of hope of 
success. This is called correcting the erring. 

Another spiritual work of mercy is that of consoling the afflicted, 
that is, those who are oppressed and cast down by trial and mis- 
fortune. A kind word of compassion and tenderness is an investment 
which costs little and is worth a great deal. 

Another spiritual work of mercy is that of bearing patiently 
with the imperfections, faults, and defects of our neighbour—su¢- 
porting one another in charity. Each one knows by experience the 
many opportunities we daily find of practising this particular work ; 
and if we are only faithful in this respect we shall thus prepare our- 
selves to practise charity in a much larger and more difficult field, 
that is to say, in pardoning those who have offended us or done us. 
wrong—an obligation imposed on us by Jesus Christ, and one just as 
indispensable as any other. 

Finally, a work of charity within reach of all and helpful to alk 
is that of prayer—prayer for ourselves, for those near and dear to us, 
for our benefactors, for those even that do us harm—in a word, for 
all without distinction, the high and the low, the good and the bad, 


the living and the dead. ' 
Here, assuredly, we have abundant means of charity open to us, 


1Eph. iv. 2. 
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if not in one way, then in another. If we only have the spirit of 
charity we shall always be able to find the means of being helpful to 
-our neighbour. 

Be merciful, therefore—such is the great precept which will be 
the source of incalculable graces to us if we only observe it. In all 
the Gospel there is no other precept to which our Lord has attached 
such great and glorious promises. And the reason is clear—He is 
the Father of mercies, and His mercies are above all His works ; and 
hence it is that He is especially pleased to see us imitate Him par- 
ticularly in this; and consequently does He tell us: Be ye therefore 
merciful, as your heavenly Father also ts merciful. 

This being the case, the practice of such mercy cannot but ex- 
-ercise a special influence over the heart of our Lord, and hence He 
tells us: Blessed ave the merciful for they shall obtain mercy—mercy in 
life, mercy in death, mercy in judgment, which will be a judgment, 
mot of harshness and severity, but of clemency and bounty. 

On the contrary, if we are harsh, disdainful, careless, bitter, 
‘spiteful, unforgiving, what can we hope for at the hands of the mer- 
ciful God? The Holy Ghost gives the answer: A hard heart shail 
fear evil at the last ;* while our Lord has laid down the general rule 
that: With what judgment vou judge you shall be judged, and, with 
awhat measure you mete, it shall be measured out to you again.” 
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Fifth Instruction on Charity 


FRATERNAL CORRECTION 


In our last instruction we dwelt at some length on the spiritual works of 
mercy, one of which, as we saw, was the duty of correcting the erring, 
that is to say, of fraternal correction, which, because of its particular 
delicacy, is a subject that requires a special instruction all to itself. 
Let us, then, briefly examine three things: (1) The obligation of cor- 
recting others ; (2) the reasons that may excuse one from having to 
comply with such obligation ; and (3) the proper way to proceed in 
doing so. 

(x) First of all, it must be clearly understood that we here speak 
of fraternal correction, and not of that correction which devolves as 
a duty on all those who are placed over others. The correction of 
which we here speak is called fraternal, because it has to be made 
between brother and brother, between neighbour and neighbour, 
between man and man. 

Though seldom observed, the duty of fraternal correction is 
enjoined on all by God—it is in general a duty incumbentonall. In 
proof of this we have our Lord’s own words: If thy brother shall offend 
thee, go and rebuke him between thee and him alone—that is, if your 
brother (He does not say your son or your servant or your inferior) 
has committed a fault, and if you are aware of the fact, either because 
it has been committed in your presence, or because it has come 
under your notice, go and take care to warn and rebuke him. 

This duty is based on two solid reasons—the one regarding God, 
and the other regarding our neighbour :— 

(a) The honour and respect we owe to God, and the zeal we 
ought to have for His glory, oblige us to prevent all offences against 
Him as far as we can, and to neglect no means likely to accomplish 
that object. Now one of the means at our disposal is fraternal cores 
rection. Indeed, if we carefully consider the matter, we shall easily 
see that we ought not to have less zeal for the interests of God than 
we have for those of others. 

Thus, take the case of someone near and dear to us: we cannot 
bear to seé such a one insulted—we regard as personal the injuries 
done him—we cannot refrain from rising up in his defence. Now if 
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we truly love God, shall we not be at least as ready and willing to 
prevent every offence against Him, and not remain silent while He 
is being dishonoured by blasphemy, perjury, and other sorts of sin ? 

(b) Besides the duty we owe to God, the love we owe our neigh- 
bour imposes on us the duty of fraternally correcting him. To say 
that it is not your business to take care of him, that it is his own 
business to look after himself, and that you have quite enough to do 
to mind your own affairs, is to repeat the unworthy response given 
by Cain to God: Am I my brother's keeper—a response that drew 
down on him the malediction of the Lord. 

Charity begins at home, but it does not end there; it begins 
with ourselves, but it does not stop short there—it extends to our 
neighbour ; and just as in our own case, its primary object should be 
his sanctification. I know that all are not called on to be pastors of 
souls ; but even so, there remains the general obligation incumbent on 
each and every human being : He gave to every one of them commandment 
concerning his neighbour ;1 and if it is certain that it is a duty of 
charity to assist one’s neighbour in his corporal necessities, much more 
is it a duty incumbent on all to assist him in his spiritual necessities, 
as far as possible or feasible. Now what more pressing need can there 
be than that of detaching him from sin, from evil, and from the path 
of perdition ? And as one of the best and most feasible means of 
promoting his salvation is to admonish and correct him when neces- 
sary, so does Christian charity oblige us to make such correction. 

(2) But while this is very true, it must also be admitted that 
there are many occasions when the obligation ceases to bind. Hence, 
if you will carefully examine the obligation you will readily see that 
in practice it is by no means as troublesome or difficult as it might 
seem at first sight. 

(a) You are not bound to undertake such correction when your 
neighbour's fault is not certain—it would even be very imprudent to. 
annoy him with imaginary or ill-founded suspicion or report. Further- 
more, you should be sure that the fault is sufficiently grave or in 
danger of becoming such; it would do more harm than good were 
you to trouble another about every trifle, unless indeed you are on 
terms of the closest intimacy with him,—and even then the greatest 
caution is required. 

(0) You are not bound to make such correction when you have 
certainty that your words will be only thrown away, or at least useless 
as happens in a multitude of cases; for instance, because the dling 
quent has repented, or is no longer in danger of falling again ; or if he: 
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either has been or is about to be admonished by another of greater 
weight than you; or finally, if there seems to be no likely chance of 
amendment. For the object of all such correction is amendment, 
and if this is not likely, the purpose of the precept ceases, and with 
it the obligation itself, unless indeed the correction should be neces- 
sary for the defence of God’s honour, of our neighbour’s reputation, 
or to prevent scandal being given to others—in which last case cor- 
rection must be given even when there is no hope of amendment ; for, 
though useless to the delinquent, it will be profitable to those who are 
around him. 

(c) For a still stronger reason we are not bound to attempt cor- 
rection when we have moral certainty that instead of doing good it 
will only do harm, as often happens in the case of those of such a 
naturally perverse disposition that the very fact of attempting to 
withdraw them from evil is a strong encouragement for them to 
plunge still deeper and deeper therein. An example of this may 
readily be found in those who are accustomed to speak ill of others, 
and to indulge in sins of the tongue generally. In these and similar 
cases silence itself is charity. 

(d) Finally, we are dispensed from this obligation if we should be 
exposed to the danger of grave loss or harm were we to attempt 
to put it in practice. God does not oblige us to be zealous at such 
a cost. Doubtless it would be very meritorious to despise the cost ; 
but we shall not be acting against the precept if we refrain from 
correcting in this particular case. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the mere fear of offending 
and wounding another is a sufficient excuse for not correcting him. 
Let him be offended and angry as much as he pleases, provided he 
derives profit from the admonition. I have made you sorrowful, 
wrote the Apostle, and I rejoice at it, because I have thus led you to. 
penance: Now I am glad’ not because you were made sorrowful}; but 
because you were made sorrowful unto penance. Much less still are we 
excused by feelings of indifference to the faults of others, or by a 
species of laziness which counsels us not to trouble ourselyes about 
others, but to let them take their own road. 

(3) The great point is to know how to make correction properly. 
It is onlv too true that correction is an odious task ; but this is not 
a sufficient reason for dispensing ourselves from it—it is rather a 
reason counselling us to take all proper precautions and use all possible 
tact and prudence, so as to render acceptable that which is really 
distasteful and disagreeable in itself. Let us, then, glance at the 
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qualities that should be possessed by fraternal Christian correction ; 
they are two,—charity and prudence ; charity urging us to make it, 
and prudence regulating its execution. 

(a) Charity; that is to say, we must not set about correcting in 
a spirit of passion, bitterness, rancour, antipathy, aversion, or for 
love of humiliating others or showing our superiority over them ; 
but simply and solely with a view to their good and the salvation of 
{heir souls. If passion has any part therein, it will be accompanied 
by a harsh, severe, bitter manner, which can only provoke people and 
render them obdurate; but if the only motive of correction is 
charity, there will be no danger of going beyond due limits and 
becoming acrimonious—we shall always speak as St. Paul directs: 
In the spirit of meekness'—with that sweetness, mildness, suavity, 
which is the key to the heart, and which wins, softens and moves 
even the most ill-disposed and most difficult natures to manage. 

(0) The charity of which we speak, however, may fail in certain 
qualities that are necessary if it is to attain the desired result; and 
hence with charity we must combine prudence, which will enable us to 
‘select the most favourable circumstances, and act in all things with 
due regard to person, place, time, and manner. 

First of all, due attention must be paid to the class of person we 
are about to correct; for it would be imprudent to reprove in the 
same tone a young man and one of mature years, one above us in 
position and our inferior, Thus, in the case of superiors, the 
correction should be tacit, that is to say, letting them see without 
words and by our attitude of restraint and gravity that we do not 
approve of what they are doing or of what they are saying. 

As for the place: Jesus Christ tells us clearly that correction 
‘should be given in private, if the fault has not been committed in 
public: Between thee and him alone ; for if you attempt to reprove 
your neighbour in the presence of others, he will only be put to con- 
fusion and shame, and will perhaps be led to aversion and bitterness, 
-and eventually be only made worse instead of better. 

It is also of the highest importance to be careful to select the 
most suitable time. Is it not extremely imprudent to approach a 
‘person to correct him while still seething with passion ? To attempt 
to correct him then would be equivalent to showing that we do 
not really desire to improve him, but to make him still worse. Let 
the storm first pass, let his passion cool, give him time to reason -and 
-open his eyes, and he will be much better disposed to listen to what 
‘you have to say. 
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Finally, as for the manner of making correction, we should employ 
all possible tact and skill and every means likely to lead to the desired 
effect and make correction profitable. As often as you really desire 
the emendation of another, you will take care to observe due 

« prudence,—just as you would in the management of your temporal 
concerns when you are anxious to bring over others to your point 
of view or to induce them to adopt your plans. 

The duty of fraternal correction is, therefore, one of strict obli- 
gation ; but, as we have seen, it is one that, when necessary, requires 
the greatest charity, prudence and tact; but, though difficult and 
even odious, it is attended by glorious results to compensate for all 
the trouble it may involve. 

First of all, as our Lord tells us: Thou shalt gain thy brother— 
that is, win his soul, snatch it back from the abyss, prevent its fall, 
preserve it for God, or restore it to Him once more. 

And not only do we gain our brother, but as St. James tells us: 
He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the error of his way, shall 
save his soul from death, and shall cover a mulittude of sins'—nay, even 
though we do not succeed, our labour will not be without its reward, 
for God will surely measure the merit of our efforts and not merely 
the success that may attend them. And should we be restrained 
by human respect, or by fear of the annoyance we may have to 
encounter, let us remember our Saviour’s words: Blessed are they 
that suffer persecution for justice sake: for theirs 1s the kingdom of 
deaven.® 
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Sirth Instruction on Charity 


ON LOVING OUR NEIGHBOUR AS OURSELVES 


Gop who gave us the command to love our neighbour, has also 
indicated and prescribed the measure of that love, in the words : 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, which signify that the love 
‘ pf ourselves ought to be the standard and model of the love we owe 
our neighbour. 

It must be remembered, however, that when we speak of loving 
ourselves, we mean a legitimate, virtuous, and well-regulated love ; and 
hence before proceeding to discuss the love we owe our neighbour, it 
will be necessary to make a few observations regarding the love we 
owe ourselves. 

I. First of all, the question arises as to how it is that we are told 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, seeing that the Fathers, and spiritual 
writers generally, condemn self-love as the root of all evil, the source 
of all sin. The answer is that the love they refer to is that unregu- 
lated love of ourselves which is the effect of original sin, and which is 
iaspired by our corrupt and vicious nature. But though love of 
ourselves is often unregulated, it can also be right and laudable, as 
indeed it often is. 

Thus, it is right and laudable when we love ourselves for the 
love of God, our true and last end, when we direct ourselves and 
all we possess to Him and to His glory, and when we live submissive 
to His law, to His will, to His divine dispositions. Loving ourselves. 
in this way, our affections cannot but be well regulated, since we are 
thereby led to prefer what is better in itself and more worthy of our 
esteem. Hence, as God is a being infinitely superior to us, such 
love makes us love Him more than ourselves ; and as for ourselves, since 
the soul is more precious than the body, it makes us love the soul 
more than the body. It was thus with the saints: they also loved 
themselves—they loved their bodies; but much more did they love 
their souls, while they loved God above all ; and hence did they direct 
all their life and their most special care to the service of God and the 
salvation of their souls—it was the greatest love they could have for 
themselves, since in this way they secured for themselves unending 
happiness, both corporal and spiritual. 
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On the other hand, our love of ourselves is vicious and unregu- 
Yated when, without reference to God or to our souls, we aim at 
nothing more than to please and satisfy our evil inclinations, taking 
no account of the divine law and the divine prohibitions. Acting thus, 
‘we upset the good order and harmony of things; we prefer the 
temporal to the eternal, the body to the soul, ourselves to God. Here 
indeed we have that wrong and wicked self-love which is justly 
‘denounced, because it is really the root of all sins and is directly 
opposed to that genuine love which we owe to ourselves, to our 
meighbour, and to God. 

(x) In the first place it is the root of all sins, which at bottom are 
really nothing more than self-love intent on satisfying itself in 
various ways and by various means, with the danger of offending God 
-and of compromising our salvation. According to the teaching of the 
Fathers, all the capital sins are reduced to this self-love, as we shall 
point out when we come to speak on that subject. 

Furthermore, self-love destroys the real love we owe to ourselves, 
‘Since in leading us to sin, it makes us reject our true good and select 
downright evil. People sometimes imagine, says St. Augustine, 
that they have great love for themselves, because they deny them- 
selves nothing and satisfy every desire of their heart. Yet what sort 
of love is this of theirs? It implies one of two things: either that 
eternal salvation is not their greatest good and dearest interest, or 
that their love is not really love but rather deserves the name of 
mortal hatred. Can we venture to hold that the saints in heaven 
‘did not truly love themselves here on earth because they embraced 
mortification, or that the reprobate in hell had genuine love for them- 
selves because they did the contrary ? Such is not the teaching of 
Jesus Christ: He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth hes 
dife in this world, keepeth it unto life eternal.* 

(2) Self-love destroys the genuine love we owe our neighbour ; for 
it leads us to seek our own advantage alone, and this cannot be done 
except at the expense of that of others, and even to their detriment 
when another’s loss is likely to turn to our gain. We have here the 
teason why there is so little real charity in the world—each one thinks 
only on himself, lives only for himself, looks to others for nothing 
beycnd the advantages or gain he expects to derive from them, and 
is always ready to abandon and betray them when his own interests 
so require. Is not such selfishness the capital enemy of charity ? 

(3) Self-love destroys the true love we owe to God ; for while we are 
bound to love God above all things, self-love makes us prefer 
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ourselves, our caprices, our inclinations, our pleasures, even carrying 
us so far astray as. to make us idolaters of ourselves, to the contempt 
and detriment of the rights of the Lord. Of all such as these may 
be said what St. Paul said of the intemperate: Their God ts ther 
belly.+ 

II. Having now seen what is meant by true and laudable love of self, 
we may return to our subject, and it will be at once quite clear that the 
love of ourselves, which God assigns as the rule and standard and 
measure of the love we owe our neighbour, is certainly not that un- 
regulated and vicious self-love of which we have spoken, but true and 
laudable love. And as real love of ourselves ought to have God and 
our salvation as its chief object, so also the true love of our neighbour 
must be of such a nature as to be always directed to his true welfare. 
On the other hand, as the love of ourselves is perverse and sinful wher 
it has no other aim than our temporal interests, the flesh and the 
senses, so the love of our neighbour under the same conditions would 
be perverse and sinful. 

At first sight it might well seem that the rule laid down for us 
in this respect is hardly fair or just ; for how can it be expected that 
we Should put the love we owe our neighbour and that we owe ourselves. 
on equal footing ? The explanation is simple: God in directing us to. 
love our neighbour as ourselves, requires, not equality, but similarity 
of love. For charity does not exclude a certain order—God comes 
first, then ourselves, and then our neighbour ; and even in the case of 
our neighbour, while it is true that charity must extend to all, yet not 
to all in the same degree, since right order demands that we give 
greater love to those who are nearer and dearer to us, and who for 
one reason or another have stronger claims on our esteem and. 
affection. 

Now as no one is nearer to us than ourselves, we may justly prefer 
ourselves to others. Hence all things else being equal, we are quite. 
justified in being more solicitous about ourselves than about others, 
about our goods more than those of others, about our honour more than 
that of others, about our life more than that of others, about our soul 
more than that of others. 

Nay, in the case of the soul, we are not at liberty to give prefer- 
ence to others, as we are free to do in the matter of exterior goods. 
Thus we are at liberty to sacrifice property, health, and even life, for 
the welfare of our neighbour, and such a sacrifice would be one of 
great merit ; but we are not at liberty to subject our soul to the least 
detriment for the sake of any possible advantage, spiritual or tem- 
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poral, that might be supposed to accrue to our neighbour ; for by doing 
so we should inflict a grave injury on ourselves—an injury absolutely 
contrary to the love we owe ourselves. Hence it will never be lawful 
for us to expose ourselves to the danger of perdition to save 
others, nor to commit even the smallest venial sin in order to save 
others from a grave sin, or from any number of sins. If God desires 
to be glorified by us, He does not wish that this should be done by 
any such means, nor at the risk of our sanctification and salvation, 
which we must prefer to that of the whole world. 

Hence, in virtue of the rule laid down by God, we are not bound 
to love our neighbour as much as ourselves ; but we are bound to love 
him as sincerely, which is no small thing. To understand this it will 
be well to glance at the different qualities of the love we have for 
ourselves, 

The love we bear ourselves is sincere, genuine, not feigned; for it 
is our own good that we ever seek. We may indeed be deceived and 
choose evil for good, do ourselves harm instead of real service; but 
even in this case we do not cease to love ourselves; for though we 
actually choose evil, we do so under the appearance of good, and 
because we imagine it to be good. 

It is a very tender love, rendering us extremely sensible to all 
our trials and misfortunes, no matter how slight they may be, and 
leading us to conceal our defects, to excuse ourselves, and have 
compassion on ourselves—and how indulgent and compassionate 
we can be towards ourselves who is there who is not well aware! 

The love we bear ourselves is not content with words nor mere 
sentiments, but is active, operative, efficacious, leading us to procure 
ourselves all possible good and avoid all possible evil. 

Finally, it is strong, persevering, continuous, and, far from decreas- 
ing with the course of time and change of circumstances, it ever 
assumes fresh force and vigour. 

Such, then, is the measure which our Saviour wishes us to use 
towards our neighbour—He wishes that the love we bear him should 
resemble as far as possible that which we bear ourselves, and that it 
should have the same characteristics of tenderness, sincerity, strength, 
and firmness. 

Though the rule is sufficiently clear in itself, yet our Lord has 
deigned to explain it, and render it more sensible still, by two 
guiding principles easily within the lowest capacity: See that 
thou never do to another what thou wouldst hate to have done to thee by 
another ; and the second: All things whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them—just and simple rules, rules im- 
printed by nature on the heart of man, and against which no one can 
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plead ignorance—trules which tell us that if we wish to know how to 
act towards others we have only to put ourselves in their place and we 
shall have no difficulty in finding the correct answer. 

And it is precisely because we do not observe these two rules that 
so many sins are committed against charity—because we have one 
rule for ourselves and another for our neighbour ; yet divers weights and 
divers measures, the Holy Ghost tells us, ave an abomination before God. 

A new commandment I give unto you, said our Lord. Now why 
new? Is it not as old as this old world of ours? In substance it 
certainly is not new, but it assuredly is new in the model which He 
has proposed for our imitation: Love one another as I have loved you. 
And how has He loved us? He loved us without any merit on our 
part, even in spite of our positive demerits ; He loved us with a dis- 
interested love—nay even at the price of the sacrifice of His life and 
blood which He gave for us. Such is the model and example He 
proposes as the standard of our charity ; while to excite us still more 
to imitate Him, He Himself our divine Benefactor, puts Himself in 
the place of our neighbour, and declares that whatever we do for our 
neighbour He will regard as done to Himself: As long as you did it 
to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me. 

And now, to conclude our remarks on the duty of charity towards 
our neighbour, let us briefly sum up all that has been said : 

Let us thoroughly grasp what exactly is the nature of the love of 
our neighbour in the eyes of God and according to the spirit of our 
faith ; and let us remember that there is a wide difference between 
charity and sympathy, between charity and interest, between charity 
and policy, between charity and the ties of kinship or friendship. 

Let us be fully convinced that we shall never love our neighbour 

in a Christian manner as long as in his person we do not recognize 
that of God Himself, from whom as from its source all our charity 
should flow, and to whom it should be directed as to its proper end. 

Let us also bear in mind that our charity cannot have God for 
its object as long as we restrict and limit it to those of our own bent 
of mind, and regard all others as strangers, looking on them with an 
eye of indifference. Our love cannot have God as its object, if the 
defects of others only repel us and excite in us feelings of abhorrence 
and malevolence. 

Let us frequently examine our conscience on this point, so as to 
understand the nature of the love we bear, and to repair and correct 
it if we find it defective ; for the virtue at stake is one that is abso- 
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lutely necessary and indispensable, if we wish to lead a good Christian 
life and be numbered among the children of God. 

Finally, let us pray the Lord, whose heart is all sweetness, whose 
bowels are all charity and tenderness, to infuse into our hearts that 
spirit of love towards our neighbour which is the supreme and dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the true Christian ; and let us never forget 
throughout the whole course of our lives that the foundation and 
summary of the whole law is love of God and love of our neighbour. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


ON ACTUAL SIN 


Q. How many kinds of sin are 
there ? 


A. There are two kinds of sin,— 
original sin and actual sin. 

Q. What is original sin ? 

A. Original sin is the sin in which 
we are all born, and which we con- 
tracted by the disobedience of 
our first parent, Adam. 


Q. What evil effects has the sin 
of Adam brought upon us ? 


A. The evil effects of the sin of 
Adam are: The privation of grace, 
the loss of Paradise, together 
with ignorance, inclination to evil, 
death, and all our other miseries. 


Q. Howis original sin cancelled ? 


A, Original sin is cancelled by 
holy Baptism. 


Q. What is actual sin ? 


A. Actual sin is that which man, 
after coming to the use of reason, 
commits of his own free will. 


Q. How many kinds of actual 
sin are there ? 


A. There are two kinds of actual 
sin,—mortal and venial. 


Q. What is mortal sin ? 


A. Mortal sin is a transgression 
of the divine Law by which we 
seriously fail in our duties towards 
God, towards our neighbour, or 
towards ourselves. 


Q. Why is it called mortal ? 


A, It is called mortal because it 
brings death on the soul by making 
it lose sanctifying grace which is 
the life of the soul, just as the soul 
itself is the life of the body. 


Q. What injury does mortal sin 
do the soul ? 


A. (1) Mortal sin deprives the 
soul of grace and of the friendship 
of God ; (2) it makes it lose Heaven ; 
(3) it deprives it of merits already 
acquired, and renders it incapable 
of acquiring new merits ; (4) it makes 
it the slave of the devil ; (5) it makes 
it deserve hell as well as the chastise- 
ments of this life. 

Q. Besides grave matter, what is 
required to constitute a mortal sin ? 

A. To constitute a mortal sin, 
besides grave matter there is also 
required full consciousness of the 
gravity of the matter, along with 
the deliberate will to commit the 
sin. 


Q. What is venial sin ? 


A. Venial sin is a lesser trans- 
gression of the divine Law, by 
which we slightly fail in some duty 
tewards God, towards our neigh- 
bour, or towards ourselves. 


Q. Why is it called venial ? 

A. Because itis light compared 
with mortal sin; because it does 
not deprive us of divine grace; and 
because God more readily pardons 
it 

Q. Then little account need be 
made of venial sin ? 


A. That would be a very great 
mistake, not only because venial sin 
is always an offence against God; 
but also because it does no little 
harm to the soul. 


Q. What harm does venial sin do 
the soul ? 


A, Venial sin: (1) weakens and 
chills charity in us; (2) disposes 
us to mortal sin ; and ( 3) renders us 
deserving of great temporal punish- 
ments both in this world and in the 
next. hs 
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Sitst YInstruction on Sin 


THE NATURE OF ACTUAL SIN 


HAVING now completed our explanation of the Virtues of faith, hope 
and charity, there remain but two subjects of particular interest 
requiring thorough examination, and these are sin and the vices, 
We will first turn our attention to sin, in connexion with which we 
shall see what exactly it is, what its nature, what the primary and 
essential difference between sin and sin, what rule is to be followed 
in distinguishing mortal from venial sin, and what is the special malice 
of both one and the other. 

As for original sin, the subject will be found discussed under the 
second article of the Creed; and consequently we may here confine 
our attention to actual sin. 

Now, actual sin is nothing more or less than a wilful transgression 
of the law of God. To be precise, it is any wilful thought, word, 
deed, or omission against the law of God. Two things, therefore, are 
required to constitute a sin: (1) that there bea violation of the law of 
God, and (2) that this violation be wilful. 

(t) By the law of God we mean not only the laws that God pro- 
mulgated in the Decalogue, but also the laws He imposes on us 
through the agency of those whom He has invested with His authority, 
that is to say, our spiritual and temporal rulers. And hence we 
violate the law of God every time we violate that of men legitimately 
invested with authority ; and consequently there is no sin that is not 
contrary to the law of God, either directly or indirectly, If there 
were no law there would be no sin; and all genuine law comes from 
God either directly or indirectly. 

Now the law of God governs our hearts, our words, our deeds 
—those we are to avoid as well as those we are to perform; and 
hence it can be infringed in four ways—by thought, word, deed, or 
omission. 

Sins of thought are those committed interiorly, either by the 
intellect, such as doubts in matters of faith, suspicions, rash judg- 
ments, evil projects and plans ; or by the will, such as jealousy, hatred, 
aversion, and pleasure in impure desires ; or by the tongue, such as 
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blasphemy, perjury, imprecation, backbiting, calumny, statements 
contrary to religion, to charity, to modesty; to purity and the like ; or 
by deeds,—and this sin comprises all forbidden actions, such as theft 
murder, adultery, vengeance ; and not only those we ourselves directly 
commit, but also those which others commit through our influence, 
command or counsel, or which we did not prevent though under some 
special obligation to do so—in such cases the deeds of others 
become our deeds, and we become responsible for them just as if we 
ourselves had directly committed them. 

Finally, sins of omission consist in neglecting to do what is 
incumbent on us, either in our general capacity as Christians, or as 
the outcome of the special duties of our state in life. 

Each time, therefore, that thoughts, words, deeds, or omissions 
are contrary to the law of God, they are sinful in themselves and of 
their very nature. 

(2) But to be sinful in us, it is not enough for them to be con- 
trary to the law of God; they must also be free, that is to say, 
springing from the free choice of the will, a veritable abuse of 
free will. Just as there can be no merit in good deeds without free 
will, so neither can there be sin in evil deeds. For the malice of sin 
consists in preferring our own caprices and our own inclinations to 
the will of God. Now this preference necessarily presupposes a choice, 
and all choice presupposes liberty; but such liberty does not exist 
unless two conditions are verified—knowledge on the part of the 
intellect, and deliberate choice on the part of the will. 

(a) If the will is not guided in its acts by the intellect, it is nothing 
short of blind in its movements. Consequently, it is first of all neces- 
sary to be aware of the malice of an act, that is to say, of its opposi- 
tion to the law of God,—at least it is necessary that such malice 
could or should have been known. Owing to the want of such 
knowledge, children not yet arrived at the use of reason are in- 
capable of sin, as also all those who have the misfortune to be of 
unsound mind, at least as long as the affliction continues ; and further- 
more all those who, though possessing the use of reason, are ignorant 
of the law and consequently unaware of the malice of the act, always 
providing, however, that their ignorance in the case is not culpable 
or invincible, as explained elsewhere. In virtue of this proviso those 
cannot be excused from fault who violate the law simply because 
ay vee neglected the obvious means of knowing it, and worse 
still if they are osely i i is is si : : 
ness—it arclabamlone's icine ey Pe a sae! ie Roa 
; ght—nay, it is not 
ignorance at all, but cunning malice, which, instead of excusing or 
extenuating the fault, rather aggravates it. 
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(0) In addition to knowledge on the part of the will, it is neces- 
sary in the second place that the will move freely towards the evil 
thus known. Hence, if you were driven by violence or force to do 
something wrong, you are not guilty of sin as long as your will resists 
and is opposed to that act ; for the soul is not stained by the exterior 
act, which may be the outcome of violence, but by the interior act of 
the will which is ever free in its movements. What is said of force 
and violence applies to the first movements of the passions: for they 
spring up in us independently of us, and are prior to reflection. 

On the other hand, liberty sufficient to constitute sin is not 
destroyed by that natural human frailty which continually inclines 
us to evil, nor by the violence of temptation, nor by the fear of some 
impending evil, no matter how grave, nor by the force of any bad 
habit we may have contracted. No doubt all this facilitates sin, but 
does not render it necessary—if it did we could at once eliminate 
from the world the whole question of sin, which as a rule has its source 
in one or other of these causes. 

Thus, you say, you are frail: True, but why remember this frailty 
only in the tribunal of penance, to the evident danger of depriving 
your contrition of its value and your confession of its requisite humility 
and sincerity ? Would it not be better to keep it before your mind 
in the midst of the world, so as to exercise greater vigilance over your 
senses and promptly to remove yourself to a distance from the 
dangerous occasions of sin? If you know you are weak, why behave 
as if you were strong, and instead of avoiding all dangers as far as 
possible, why do you rashly expose yourself to them by allowing 
unrestrained liberty to your eyes, your ears, your tongue? What is 
more fragile than glass p—yet take care of it and it will last as long 
as a diamond. 

You blame the violence of the temptations that assail you; but 
be they ever so violent and dreadful, can you venture to assert that 
they are irresistible ? Assuredly not—there is no temptation that 
cannot be overcome by the use of opportune means. It may assail 
your imagination, your mind, your heart, your body ; but your will 
it cannot overcome, for that will can be maintained as firm as a rock 
in spite of all temptations that may assail it. And if sometimes in 
practice you do not succeed in conquering the temptation, the fault 
must be ascribed to you and to the negligence you display in the 
beginning while the temptation is still weak and feeble. What 
wonder if it overpowers us when we have once allowed it to 
become strong and powerful? Our imprudence, our laziness, our 
slowness 1n rejecting it—this it is that diminishes our own strength 
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and increases that of the temptation. Resist the first assault, and 
all the rest will be easy. 

Sometimes, you allege, you have acted against your will, and 
simply to extricate yourself from some serious danger that threatened 
you: but neither is this a valid excuse. At the utmost, the fear of 
a great evil will suffice to dispense you from the observance 
of the precepts of the Church, which do not bind when attended 
by grave inconvenience or loss—for instance, from hearing Mass 
on Sunday or from the obligation of fast and abstinence; but 
not from the observance of those divine precepts which constitute 
what is, properly speaking, called the naturallaw. Thus, you are never 
at liberty to blaspheme, to commit perjury, to lie, to commit adultery 
—not even in face of torment or death. For the presence of this fear 
does not do away with the fact that you freely do what must not be 
done, it being a question of acts that are intrinsically wrong. It may 
indeed lessen the gravity of the malice, seeing that you do not commit 
them in cold blood ; but it will not take it away completely. 

Finally, habitual sinners often cast the blame of their sins on 
habits they have contracted, and which, as they say, compel them to 
sin in spite of themselves. True, habit is often called a second nature, 
because it induces a sort of moral necessity ; yet generally speaking 
a habit of the kind is never a sufficient excuse. Let us dwell a little 
on this point :— 

We must carefully distinguish between habit and habit: There 
are some habits that, though strongly inclining us to sin, yet leave 
time for reflection, so that one who sins under their impulse is all the 
time quite well aware of the fact that he is doing wrong ; nevertheless 
he deliberately yields to the temptation. To this class belong in 
general the habits that incline to sins of deed—for such sins are not 
the work of a moment, are no mere indeliberate, inconsidered move- 
ments, but are always attended by sufficient knowledge and deliberation. 

On the contrary, there are other habits that impel us to faults 
that are of their nature instantaneous, such, for instance, as every 
kind of pleasure in forbidden thoughts, as well as sins of the tongue 
in general; for it is very easy, when once the habit has been con- 
tracted, to break into oaths, blasphemies, imprecations, and the like, 
Even here, however, the sins that proceed from such habits are some- 
times preceded by sufficient knowledge and reflection, and in such 
case are more or less culpable ; but at other times they escape us by 
surprise and without any warning. Now what are we to say of such 
cases ? This: That though not voluntary in themselves, they can be 
voluntary and sinful in their cause. Let me explain :— 

If, repenting of some vicious habit and determined to correct 
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and amend it, you employ the means necessary to root it out and 
destroy it, the sins that arise from this habit—I refer to momentary 
sins—may be involuntary and free from guilt, and this either wholly 
or partially according to circumstances. 

But if, on the contrary, conscious of the possession of a bad habit 
of this kind, you do not regret it nor make any effort to correct it, 
the faults arising from it are not exempt from blame, because, though 
not directly voluntary in themselves, they are so indirectly and in 
their cause, that is to say, in the culpable habit voluntarily con- 
tracted and voluntarily maintained. Your consent is sufficiently 
contained in the voluntarily and culpable omission of the means 
calculated to deliver you from such vicious habits. 

To sum up: There are sins of pure malice which are committed 
consciously, deliberately, wilfully ; and there are sins which, though 
the outcome of ignorance, of frailty, of surprise, of habit, are never- 
theless real sins, because attended by sufficient advertence and consent, 
and are more or less grave according to the nature of their object and 
according to the degree of consent that attended them, as we shall see 
later on in the proper place, when discussing the distinction between 
venial and mortal sin. 
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Second WJnstruction on Sin 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MORTAL AND VENIAL SIN 


Att actual sins are not equally grave—some are mortal and others 
venial. Mortal sin is a grievous offence against the law of God, and is 
talled mortal because it causes the death of the soul, by depriving 
it of sanctifying grace, in which the soul’s true life consists. 
On the other hand, venial sin is a less serious offence against the law 
of God, and is called venial because it does not deprive the soul of 
divine grace and because pardon of it can be obtained more readily 
and by various means, even outside the sacrament of Penance. 

The distinction between mortal and venial sin is based on Sacred 
Scripture, which, while establishing a wide difference between the sinner 
and the just man, clearly says that no man is exempt from sin: The 
just man shall fall seven times a day ;1 and : There is no man who sinneth 
not ;* from which it must be concluded that there are some sins that 
are not incompatible with the state of grace and justice. 

Later on we shall examine the particular malice of each of these two 
species of sin; but before doing so we must determine how we are 
to distinguish mortal from venial sin, for it is of the first import- 
ance that each one should be able to know whether he is in the grace 
of God—in God’s friendship or at enmity with Him—and how he is 
to act with regard to the accusation of his sins in confession, which 
as we know, is necessary only in the case of mortal sins. 

First of all it may be stated at the outset that itis not always 
easy to distinguish mortal from venial sin. There are some sins the 
gravity of which is easily determined,—for instance, idle words, harm- 
less lies, voluntary distractions, impatience, idle curiosity, and the like 
are easily recognized as venial ; while no one will have any difficulty 
in setting down as grave all such sins as perjury, sacrilege, 
murder, adultery, drunkenness. But besides these, there are many 
other sins the gravity of which it is not so easy to determine in practice. 
In other words, it is not always easy to fix the line that divides mortal 
from venial sin. For who can venture to decide definitely the precise 
degree of the malice attaching to the many uncertain and undefined 
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transgressions that are the usual outcome of hatred, envy, detraction, 
self-love, pride, vanity, and of negligence in the discharge of one’s 
duties ? Speaking of such sins St. Augustine expresses the state of 
the case accurately when he says of them that judgment is very 
difficult and decision very dangerous. And besides these, how many 
sins are there of which the world takes little or no account, because 
customary and, so to say, sanctioned by the usage of the majority, but 
of which God judges far otherwise! How many rules of conduct are 
adopted by the world as reliable and almost infallible, yet which are far 
other than in keeping with the maxims and principles of the Gospel! 

Still, spiritual writers lay down various rules to enable us to 
distinguish mortal from venial sin. Let us examine them :— 

(1) The first general rule is this: Since the gravity of a sin 
depends on two things—on the consent of the will and on the nature 
of the Commandment violated—the sin will be mortal as often as there 
is full consent on the part of the will together with grave matter on 
the part of the precept; while it will be simply venial if the consent 
is imperfect or if the matter concerned is light. 

Now, if though: perfectly well aware and conscious that the 
action is forbidden and bad, you nevertheless consent to do it, your 
consent is full and perfect. But if, on the contrary, you do not 
know or can only know but imperfectly the malice of the act, as 
happens when one is half asleep and half awake, or in moments of 
the first outbreak of a violent passion which leaves no room for full 
reflection, the consent is imperfect and only a half consent. 

As regards the nature of the law violated, it 1s grave when, viewed 
in the light of reason, it presents notable deformity, when it implies 
notable injury to God or to our neighbour, and when it is forbidden 
by God under pain of damnation. In other cases it will be venial. 

(2) From this it follows that what of its nature is mortal can 
become venial—a rule that follows from the preceding rule :— 

(a) Thus, it can become venial, first of all, owing to smallness 
of matter, in the case of sins that admit of such smallness ; for instance, 
of its nature theft is a grave sin—but if the thing stolen is of small 

importance the sin will be venial, It is the same with various other 
sins. 

I have made the proviso: In the case of faults that admit of 
lightness of matter ; for some sins do not admit of unimportant matter 
and are always grave as far as the matter is concerned—either because 
they essentially imply notable injury to God or to our neighbour, or 
because they are inseparably attended by the danger of mortal sin. 
Thus, to the former class belong perjury, blasphemy, doubt in matters 
of faith; and the reason is that a grave injury is always done to God 
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by calling on Him to witness a lie, no matter how trivial, by insulting 
Him with injurious words, or by doubting His veracity in the things 
He has revealed. To the latter class belong many acts of impurity, 
because the fire of impurity is so strong and violent that a spark 
is enough to enkindle a great conflagration. In this respect, there- 
fore, every such act is a grave sin, provided it is voluntary and 
deliberate. 

(5) Now, the absence of sufficient advertence and deliberation is the 
second reason on account of which that which in itself is mortal can 
become venial. Be the fault ever so grave, as far as the matter is 
concerned, the sin is never grave in the absence of sufficient ad- 
vertence,—that which is not fully voluntary can never be a grave 
sin. : 

(3) But if sins that are mortal in their nature can become venial 
owing to the causes indicated, so also that which in its nature is 
venial may, owing to the intervention of some particular circumstance, 
assume grave malice and become mortal; and, as theologians point 
out, these circumstances are many and varied .— 

(a) Erroneous conscience. A transgression may be light in 
itself ; but if you erroneously judge it to be grave and if in spite of 
this erroneous persuasion you consent to commit it, the sin is grave 
because your will and intention are gravely sinful. 

(5) Contempt of law and authority. This is verified in the case of 
those who transgress the orders issued by those whom God has set over 
us to govern us, and against which pride instigates us to rebel. The 
disobedience may be light in itself, but disrespect and contempt of 
authority render it grave. This point should be carefully borne in 
mind by children who resist the orders of their parents, not through 
mere frailty or weakness, but through a spirit of insubordination. 

(c) The end that induces one to commit the fault. The fault 
may be small in itself; but the end may be utterly evil; such, for 
instance, as a look, a word, a joking remark, intended to induce a 
woman to commit sin. 

(4) The evil result sufficiently foreseen,—a result which can arise 
from a fault which though light may cause serious injury or 
annoyance or scandal to one’s neighbour. For instance, a witticism, 
a joke, no matter how trivial in itself, may become mortal if 
you foresee that it will cause serious pain to another, by reason 
of his particular susceptibility, or of his ignorance, or for 
some other motive; an imprudent report which, in certain cir- 
cumstances, will probably engender hatred, discord, resentment ; 
ill-advised remarks about religion which are likely to produce a bad 
effect if they come to the ears of the ignorant or weak, and which 
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may make them waver in their faith—all these and similar cases can 
become grave sins if their effect is sufficiently foreseen. 

To sum up all that we have hitherto said on the subject of actual 
sin: We render ourselves guilty of a formal transgression of the law 
of God each time we do anything He forbids or omit anything He 
commands, provided however that we do so freely, deliberately, and 
with our eyes open. 

Hence it follows that only a voluntary act can be sinful. Now 
an act is voluntary on our part when, though conscious of the 
fact that it is not right, we yet allow our will freely to give its 
consent thereto. Hence for a sin to exist there must be both know- 
ledge and consent of the free will to some act forbidden by the law 
of God. 

By the law of God we are to understand not only the Command- 
ments and the natural law, but also all that God in any way prescribes 
or forbids, either directly or through His representatives. 

All sins have not the same degree of culpability. Thus he that 
wilfully and freely violates the law of God in important matter 
consciously, is guilty of mortal sin; while he is guilty of venial sin 
who violates the same law in unimportant matter, or even in im- 
portant matter but not altogether voluntarily—that is, without full 
knowledge and consent. 

Such, then, are the rules given us to distinguish between mortal 
and venial sin. No doubt they are all very well in theory ; but can 
we always be satisfied in practice that we are able to define and recog- 
nize in a reliable way the boundary line that separates mortal from 
venial sin? Can we always be certain that slight aversion does not 
degenerate into hatred, backbiting into downright calumny, idleness 
into neglect of duty ? And on the other hand, if we consider those 
sins that though grave in themselves, simply owing to lack of 
imperfect advertence or consent, the difficulty is still greater, inasmuch 
as in such cases it is easy to drift into full advertence and hence into 
gravesin. Thus, transports of anger, imprecations, impure thoughts, 
desires of sensual gratification and of vengeance, can be considered 
venial sins only in so far as they surprise you, escape you, before 
you are clearly aware of the fact, and without full consent of your 
will ; yet how narrow is the dividing line and how easy is it for your 
consent to become wilful and deliberate! Now, what should be con- 
cluded from these considerations ? 

First, that we must be very circumspect in our whole conduct and 
mode of life, so as to avoid all danger of gliding more or less insensibly 
from venial into mortal sin, or at any rate from being left in doubt as to 
where exactly we stand in so delicate and so important a matter. 
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The proper course, therefore, will be to stand on our guard, and to 
reject every thought, every temptation, every suggestion, the moment 
it presents itself to our mind, remembering the words of the Holy 
Ghost: A wise man feareth and declineth from evil: the fool leapeth 
over and ts confident.» 

The second conclusion to be drawn is that we should exercise 
great circumspection in our examination of our conscience and in the 
confession of our faults. True, we are not bound to confess venial 
sins; but, as we have already seen, it is very easy to cross the line 
that~divides what is venial from what is mortal, and hence it is 
often hard to decide what exactly is venial and what is mortal, and 
consequently easy to regard as only venial that which in reality is 
mortal. And in this respect it is precisely those that have less 
right to feel confident who are readiest to make the mistake on 
their own side. While virtuous and conscientious souls fear to 
find sin where it does not exist, the tepid and lax are hardly able to 
recognize it where it really is, and pass over grave sins without any 
examination, as if they were really light and trivial. 

Bear these two consequences well in mind—they are the natural 
outcome of the difficulty of accurately determining the exact malice 
of our sins ; and if you euly put them in practice, you will have derived 
a9 small fruit from this instruction. 
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Chitd Jnstruction on Sin 


MORTAL SIN IN ITS RELATION TO GOD 


Tuus far we have seen that all sin is not equally grave, and that 
there are two kinds of actual sin—mortal and venial. And, along 
with this, we have also seen certain rules enabling us up to a certain 
point to distinguish the one from the other. 

It now remains to point out in detail the malice both of mortal 
and venial sin, so that you may estimate it at its proper value, con- 
ceive for it the horror it deserves, and determine to employ every 
means to avoid all sin, small as well as great. For this purpose I 
shall simply set before your eyes the truths necessary for you to 
know in this respect as Christians—truths that, though fundamental, 
are also evident not only in the light of faith but also of reason, 
yet truths which are seldom grasped or pondered on as they deserve. 

Beginning with mortal sin—that evil so great, yet so little feared— 
to form some idea of its malice, it will be well to consider it under 
two aspects, that is to say, with respect to God against whom it is 
committed, and with respect to man by whom it is committed, or, 
in other words, first in itself, and then in its effects. 

Mortal sin, considered in itself and with respect to God, is an 
insult, an injury, offered by a vile creature to the infinite majesty of 
God, and is consequently an infinite evil, because of the infinite dis- 
tance between the creature and the Creator, between man and God. 
Let us try to comprehend these terms, and we shall then be able to 
form as accurate an idea as possible of the malice of mortal sin. 

(r) First, it is an insult, an outrage ; for in consenting to mortal 
sin you really insult God, you despise Him, you do Him wrong. Nor 
is this a mere form of speech, a mere metaphor ; on the contrary, it is 
the naked truth; it is the language of Sacred Scripture, which tells 
us that the sinner in violating God’s law goes against God, turns his 
back on Him, rejects Him, abandons Him, rebels against Him—all 
of which expressions clearly denote the insult the sinner offers to 
God: He hath contemned the word of the Lord; and: You slighted the 
commandment of the Lord your God ;+ and: They despised Me.” Reason 
jtself clearly demonstrates the same truth. For is it not true that 
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when on the brink of committing sin, we find ourselves in a state of 
indecision—the law and the will of God on the one side commanding 
us or forbidding us to do something ; and on the other side our own 
will, our pleasure, our appetites, the satisfaction we hope to derive 
from the violation of that law ? And if we decide to satisfy our desires 
or inclinations rather than to do the will of God, what else can we 
call this but contemning, slighting, despising, the Lord ? 

Nor is it any avail to plead that in sinning you do not mean to 
insult God, but simply to procure such or such a gratification. Prob- 
ably no one does intend to offer an offence to God—nay, people would, 
if it were possible, exclude all idea of offering any offence to Him. 
Yet what difference does this make ? We offend Him none the less; 
because, fully conscious that He forbids such an act of passion, or such a 
source of gain, or such a deed of vengeance, and at the same time 
thoroughly convinced that He has complete dominion over us and every 
right to our obedience, we wilfully determine to transgress His law. Be 
your intention, therefore, what it may, you clearly prove by your deeds 
that you take noaccount of Him, that you prefer this passion, this gain, 
this vengeance, to His will, and that it is all the same to you whether 
you obey or disobey Him. Now, is not this line of action really 
and positively a formal insult to God and a refusal to acknowledge 
Him for what He really is ? Would not you consider yourself aggrieved 
by a son, a servant, who, disobeying your orders and denying you the 
obedience due to you, should venture to excuse himself by saying 
that he has not acted thus to offend you, but simply to follow his 
own inclinations. 

Bear: in mind, therefore, that in sinning you dishonour God: 
By transgression of the law thou dishonourest God.1 You may not 
despise Him intentionally, but you certainly dishonour Him actually 
by following your own way, by making no account of Him, and 
preferring your own caprice, your own inclinations, to His divine will. 

This being taken for granted, we are now able in some way to 
estimate the malice of mortal sin from the fact that it is an insult, 
an outrage, an act of contempt towards God. 

An insult, an offence, is great in proportion to the dignity of the 
person offended. Now must not sin, which dares to rise up against 
and oppose the infinite majesty of God, be regarded as partaking 
in some way of the infinite? Doubtless, it is easy for us to say the 
word God ; but do we ever actually reflect who this God really is 
whom we offend? If we did we should never, never stoop to sin 
again. 


For, remember : God is that eternal, infinite, immutable, ng 
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dependent Being, to whom no perfection is wanting,,to whom none can 
be added, because He possesses all perfections in an infinite degree. 
Thus He is infinite in His duration, which embraces all time ; in His 
immensity, which fills all space, since all is found in Him ; In His power, 
which can do all things and which nothing can resist. He is the sovereign 
Lord and Master of all things, because all have had their being from 
Him, and cannot subsist but in Him. He is feared and obeyed by all 
creatures, even those that do not possess reason—the heavens, the earth» 
the winds, the tempests—and consequently He is worthy of infinite 
respect because of His greatness, and of infinite love because of His 
liberality, goodness, riches, beauty, and amiability. Try to estimate 
in thought alone how worthy He is of your love and then multiply 
your estimate by thousands and tens of thousands—yet all will be 
as nothing in comparison with what He is in reality. Whatever we 
find good or beautiful or estimable or dear or attractive here on earth, 
is only a shadow, only a ray, of what exists in Him in an infinite 
degree. 

And yet it is this God, greater than all thought, better than all 
being, the principle of all that is, our Creator, our Preserver, the 
source of all our happiness, the one pure, true, supreme good—it is 
He whom we offend when we sin. Who, then, can fully com- 
prehend the malice of sin ?—to succeed in doing so, it would be 
necessary fully to comprehend God; and hence the malice of sin is as 
incomprehensible to us as is God Himself. 

(2) That malice will appear still more evident if in contrast with 
the supreme, infinite excellence of the God offended we place the 
abject, miserable condition of man, the offender. For what in reality 
is man—even the most remarkable of men, the man most distinguished 
of all for riches, talents, dignity, power ?—nay, what is the greatest 
monarch the earth ever saw or ever had to fear? When all is said 
and done what else is he but weakness, misery, vanity, emptiness, a. 
being brought forth from the abyss of nothingness by the good- 
ness of God alone, who deigned to call him into existence—an existence 
always precarious and ever dependent on God, by whom alone man 
lives and breathes; in a word, what is man but the dust of a few 
days, which in a few days will return anew to the dust from whence 
he has sprung. 

And if we would know ourselves still better, let us but pause 
to ask what is any one of us in comparison with all the men that have 
been, are, and ever shall be here on earth? and what value can we set 
on ourselves, in the presence of that countless series of beings? In 
comparison with that immense multitude, we are but a grain of sand 
lying on the shore that borders the mighty ocean—no one considers. 
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it, no one notices it, no one thinks on it. Now if we are simply 
nothing in comparison with this countless multitude of creatures, 
think what we are before God, in whose sight that countless multitude 
is as nothing, or to use the words of Isaias : All nations are before Him 
as if they had no being at all, and are counted to Him as nothing and 
vanity. The very worm we trample under our feet is much more in 
comparison with us than we ourselves in comparison with God ; for 
between us and the worm there is some proportion, while between 
us and God thereis none possible. What an excess, then, what a mon- 
strosity, what inconceivable temerity, for a vile creature, a veritable 
thing of nothing, to dare to rebel against God, resist Him, offend 
Him, and dishonour Him! 

(3) To this consideration should be added that of the many cir- 
cumstances intrinsic to sin itself which immeasurably increase the 
malice by aggravating the injury and affront offered to God :— 

(a) The means employed to offend Him. These means are His 
own gifts—the members, the health, the wealth, the talents,—which 
we have received from Him, and which we could receive from none 
but Him ; so that in a certain sense we compel Him to co-operate in our 
sins by means of the very blessings He has given us, as He Himself com- 
plains in Sacred Scripture: Thou hast made Me to serve with thy sins.” 

(0) The place in which we offend Him, that is to say, not unknown 
to Him nor out of His sight, but under His very eyes; for faith tells us 
that He is everywhere, and that there is no place so remote or retired 
as to be hidden from His sight—a motive of contrition specially con- 
templated by the holy king in his penance when he said: To Thee 
only have I sinned and have done evil before Thee. 

(c) The vile end on account of which we offend Him, that is to 
say, for a miserable interest, a sordid pleasure, a mere caprice, a 
thing of nothing,—to borrow the phrase of Ezechiel: For a handful 
of barley, and a piece of bread.* 

From these few truths thus simply set before you, you will be 
able to comprehend in some sort how great is the malice of a mortal 
sin. You must not, therefore, ask what harm can there be in giving 
way in thought or deed to the passion of revenge, or of impurity, or 
of self-interest. For to do so is the greatest of evils, an infinite evil, 
since you thus rebel against God, the greatest of all good, the one 
supreme and only real good. If you but consider the matter carefully 
you will find that in such an act there is: 


Disobedience, since he that sins transgresses the law laid down 
by God ; 
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Ingratitude, since he that sins returns evil for good, using benefits 
received to outrage his Benefactor ; 

Contempt, since he that sins cares for neither threatened penalties 
nor promised rewards ; 

Rebellion, since he that sins shakes off the dominion of God and 
refuses to recognize His authority ; 

A sort of apostasy, since he that sins puts the creature in the 
place of God. 

(4) Finally, sin is so great an evil that it does God all the harm 
it is possible todo Him ; so great an evil is it that if it deprives Him 
of no intrinsic good the reason is because this is simply impossible ; 
but were it possible it would be done by mortal sin. As far as in him 
lies, the sinner deprives God of all His being—of His supreme dominion 
by not obeying Him, of His majesty by refusing to respect it, of His 
power by not fearing it. He that sins mortally, implicitly wishes that 
God would not forbid sin, would not see it, would not punish it once it 
has been committed ; and hence he would wish as far as he can to 
deprive God of His sanctity, knowledge, and justice. None of these 
evils actually befall God, because He is utterly unable to lose anything 
of His essence and infinite perfections ; but such is the malice of sin 
that of itself it tends to the very destruction of God. See, then, the 
profound abyss of malice which mortal sin contains in itself with 
regard to God whom it offends and injures. 

At the same time, to know sin sufficiently it is not necessary 
to be able to grasp all the various deformities that may be enumerated 
in connexion with it. This simple reflection suffices: that God com- 
mands and I will not obey; that God does not wish this and that 
I do. This simple reflection is quite enough to enable even the most 
ignorant to understand the complete, monstrous, inexplicable evil 
of sin—an evil which essentially consists in the opposition of our 
will to the express, absolute will of the sovereign, all-powerful Lord 
of heaven andearth. And what ignorance can excuse us in a matter 
of such enormity and at the same time of such patent evidence ! 

To solve any difficulties that may be raised with regard to the 
gravity of sin, and God’s attitude towards it, it will be well to remem- 
ber that sin does not affect God’s essential happiness ; that, though a 
ruler is not disturbed in himself by the offences against his laws, he 
is, nevertheless, offended and raises his arm to punish ; that God 
wishes to leave us free; that He is essentially just and must conse- 
quently take notice of offences; and finally, that even though there 
are some things that seem difficult to understand or explain in the 
eternal lot of man—though it may seem inexplicable why God creates 
so many souls which are eventually damned for all eternity—yet 
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we should also ask ourselves the question whether to prevent this 
it would be reasonable to expect God to deprive of a happy immor- 
tality thousands and thousands of the just who have attained it by 
making the proper use of their liberty ? 

Now, seeing the enormity of the malice of sin, seeing how it is 
hated by God with infinite hatred, with necessary hatred, with irre- 
concilable hatred, as long at least as we allow it to abide in us—a 
hatred of which He has given us so many and such striking proofis— 
in the angels banished from Paradise, in our first parents condemned 
to toil and labour with all their posterity, in the unending prison 
prepared by Him for those that rebel against Him, and above all in 
the person of His divine and innocent Son crucified on the Cross to 
expiate it—seeing all this, recognising all this, and believing all this, 
how does it come to pass that sin is feared so little and is so readily 
committed day after day ? and how, even after having committed 
it, can people be so indifferent in repenting of it? Is not this an 
inconceivable contradiction, an act of stupidity, a species of lethargy 
comparable to that of a dying man who is no longer conscious of his 
malady, but laughs and jokes at what is actually dragging him down 
to his grave ? 

The reason is sunply this, that few reflect on the malice and filth 
of sin: Because there 1s none that considereth in the heart People 
believe in an abstract kind of way that has little or no influence on 
their daily lives ; but few dream of reflecting seriously on. the thought 
oi the actual malice of mortal sin. 

Let us not fail to take up this thought and think seriously on it 
so as to’be penetrated with a holy and salutary fear. When tempted 
to sin, let us look with an eye of faith and interior reflection on that 
God whom we are about to offend—on His infinite majesty, greatness, 
goodness, amiability; on the obligations—the infinite obligations— 
we owe Him as our Creator, Preserver, Father, Benefactor, Redeemer, 
all of which cry out to us for the tenderest and most respectful 
homage ; and then let us ask ourselves if we can have the courage to 
rebel against Him, or despise Him, or consent to sin against Him. 


Ler. xii. 11. 
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Fourth AJnstruction on Sin 


MORTAL SIN IN ITS EFFECTS ON MAN 


IF mortal sin is a great evil in reference to God because of the injury 
it does Him, it is also a great evil with respect to him who commits it, 
because of the incalculable losses it causes him. For mortal sin puts 
us in open opposition to God and compels Him to turn against us, as 
we turn against Him. If, then, the consideration that it is an offence 
against a God who is infinitely great and to whom we are indebted 
on so many accounts is not sufficient to inspire us with a salutary 
fear of sin, let the thought of its baneful effects on the soul at least 
lead to this result and fill us with profound horror- of it. 

It is a common opinion among the Fathers and Doctors that 
mortal sin produces in each of us, proportionately, the same effects 
as original sin produced in the human race, that is to say, temporal 
evils, spiritual evils, and eternal evils—evils of body, evils of soul, 
and evils for eternity :— 

(x) You are aware how all the misfortunes with which our life 
here on earth is beset and saddened—maladies, infirmities, want, 
war, famine, pestilence, even death itselfi—were brought into the 
world by original sin: By one man sin entered into this world, and by 
sin death. But if actual sin is added to original sin, how much more 
heavily should we not expect to find the hand of God pressing on 
us? True, indeed, not rarely does the Lord send great trials to 
afflict even the souls of the good, so as thus to afford them an 
occasion of greater merit and greater glory; but, as a general rule, 
the sufferings of this life are the chastisements with which God 
punishes here on earth the insults that are offered Him. The 
many misfortunes of which we are witness, the losses, the trials, the 
contentions, the sufferings, the contradictions, the lingering maladies, 
the tragic and unprovided deaths, have all their root in sin: Or 
account of the sins of the lips ruin draweth nigh to the evil man.” 

It is, therefore, a great error to seek the cause of such mis- 
fortunes elsewhere, and to lay the blame now on one cause and now 
on another. In acting thus, you never go to the root of the evil ; 
and as you fail to recognize therein the avenging hand of God, you 
never dream of appeasing His wrath ; you even continue to offend Him, 
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and hence compel Him to redouble His visitations. Lift up yout 
eyes, therefore, to Him and acknowledge that all that befalls you, 
or your house, or your family, is due to your sins alone: In truth wt 
is because God is not with me, that these evils have found me.* 

I have, as you will observe, added: To your house and to your 
family ; for sin is the cause of misfortune to such an extent that it 
involves in its sad effects not only the guilty but often even the 
innocent. To mention no more than one example, we find this 
verified in the case of Jonas, whose disobedience was on the brink 
of proving fatal to all that were the companions of his voyage. 

That incident speaks for itself, and its application is evident * 
How many misfortunes and trials that now afflict whole families 
would at once cease if only the guilty one would cast away the burthen 
of his sins in a salutary confession ? 

(2) But temporal evils, though much more palpable, are as nothing 
in comparison with the spiritual evils that sin brings down upon us. 
It is called mortal precisely because it causes the death of the soul ; 
and how? The soul and God, says St. Augustine, are two vivifying 
spirits, and as the body cannot live without the soul, so the soul 
cannot live without God: ‘‘ The life of the body is the soul: the life 
of the soul is God.” Take away the soul from the body and what 
remains but a corpse ? take away God from the soul and what remains 
but a corpse devoid of spiritual life ? Now the very instant the soul 
gives admittance to mortal sin, it loses the life which it had in God 
and which consisted in union with Him,—the noblest, the most 
precious, the most important of all lives,—and it veritably dies in 
the sight of God: The soul that sinneth, the same shall die.2 And 
though this death is not visible to our eyes, yet how much more ter- 
rible is not the death produced by separation of the soul from God 
than that produced by the separation of the soul from the body! 

From this death there results a total loss of all spiritual goods. 
Just as a dead man is despoiled of all he had, nothing remaining to 
him but nakedness and nothingness, so in the same way is the soul 
that is dead to grace despoiled of all that made it what it was. 

It is deprived of sanctifying grace, which was its interior adorn- 
ment and which rendered it beautiful and pleasing in the eyes of 
God,—His true and living image. It is this grace that constitutes all 
the soul’s beauty, all its value, all its worth in the eyes of God and 
of His saints,—not its own gifts of genius or talent, or its beauty of face 
and form. Let a man be covered all over with sores,—let him be 
miserable, disfigured, deformed,—if he but possesses grace, he is an 
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object of tenderness, love, and delight in the eyes of God and of the 
whole heavenly court. So great is the value and excellence of this 
grace that, if lost by sin, the soul becomes so ugly, so hideous, so 
hateful, so horrible in the sight of God that, as St. Bernard says, 
it inspires Him with greater disgust and aversion than the sight of 
the putrid body of a dead dog would cause in us. 

With the loss of sanctifying grace the soul loses all the glorious 
privileges that attend it and raise it to the supernatural and divine 
order—that is to say, the friendship of God, the sonship of God, its 
right to the kingdom of heaven. 

_ As a consequence, it also loses all the merits that it had acquired 
while in the state of grace, and that constitute its true riches, its 
true treasure. A single mortal sin will suffice to deprive you of all 
the merits you may have heaped up in the course of along life. You 
may have borne the sufferings of a martyr ; you may have undergone 

the labours of all the Apostles, the austerities of all the anchorites— 
yet all are lost the moment mortal sin enters the soul: Jf the just 
man turn himself away from his justice, . . . all his justices which he 
hath done, shall not be remembered. Imagine a merchant who, after 
much toil and labour in distant lands, has succeeded in amassing an 
immense fortune and is on the way back to his own country when, in 
sight of land, a tempest strikes the ship and sinks it with all the 
treasure on board, leaving him, who a moment before was abounding 
in wealth, reduced to direst poverty! Now, such precisely is the 
condition of one who after years of a life of abundant merits consents 
to even a single mortal sin—all his justices which he hath done, shall 
not be remembered. These merits may indeed revive with the recovery 
of the grace that is lost ; but until then they are lost, and were he to 
die in that state they would not be of the slightest use to him. 

Nor is this all—not only does sin wipe away past merits but it 
also stands in the way of future merit as long as you remain in the 
state of sin; for it deprives you of the power and capacity of 
meriting. Just as a dead body no longer possesses the power of 
action, so also the soul, dead by sin, can no longer produce any fruit 
for life eternal, which is the life of glory. And hence you may 
perform all that is great, heroic, noble, virtuous, holy—yet such works 
would be mere dead and sterile works, of no avail towards the life 
to come, since God cannot accept, nor be pleased with, anything that 
comes from an enemy. 

I have said that such works are of no avail towards the life to 
come, and this reservation should be noted; for I do not mean to 
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assert that such works are altogether useless in the present life— 
they can be of use in helping you to discharge your duties, and 
hence to save you from committing new sins; they can be of use 
towards helping you to preserve your good habits, to acquire tem- 
poral goods, and, what is more important still, to obtain from God 
the grace of conversion and repentance. It would, therefore, be a 
serious mistake for you to conclude that you are to neglect them. 
But as far as meriting any degree of glory and recompense in heaven 
is concerned, such works have no value, and never will have any, 
because dead in their very roots. 

Such, then, is the extreme misery to which a soul that is dead in 
the sight of God is reduced by mortal sin. It is deprived of the life 
it had in Him and which was the source of all its beauty, all its 
dignity, all its riches, all its merits, the principle and seed of a happy 
eternity. Such a death would make us shudder if we could but see 
it with the eyes of the body, as God and the heavenly spirits see it 5 
but faith must supply for our want of vision, and make us alive to 
the dreadful change which the death of the soul works in us. Though 
mortal sin leaves the exterior appearance of life, though after having 
committed it we seem to enjoy the same health, the same prosperity, 
the same happiness as before, yet we must not on that account say with 
the impious man in the Book of Ecclesiasticus: I have sinned and 
what harm hath befallen me ?+ For if we but consider the spiritua] 
goods of which our sin has deprived us, and which are the only really 
valuable goods a man can possess, you will at once recognize that in 
losing these goods we are visited with the severest punishment— 
we instantly lose the sanctifying grace which made us pleasing to 
God, and we become odious to Him ; we lose the sonship of God and 
with it all right to glory ; we lose all the merits amassed for heaven, 
as well as the capacity of acquiring further merits ; we lose peace and 
serenity of conscience, if we have any feelings of remorse; while if 
we have no such feelings, we lose reason, faith, and common sense,— 
we become like the beasts of the field, and say: I have sinned, and 
what harm hath befallen me? We are deceived and our error consists 
in this, that we regard as real evils those only that are visible and 
that touch us in our possessions, in our honour, in our health, in our 
life; but as for spiritual evils, though much more terrible, we make 
no account of them, because they are invisible and make little or no 
impression on the mind of one who does not pause to dwell on their 
gravity. This means that we have eyes only for the things of the 
flesh, while the eye of faith no longer exists within us. Now even 
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if no other evil than this were to happen to us, would not all these 
I have enumerated just now be of themselves incalculable evils, in 
comparison with which there is none other that really deserves the 
name ? 

(3) And yet I have not mentioned the last, the most dreadful, 
effect of mortal sin, which is this, that it makes us deserve hell and 
exposes us to the evident danger of having to face it. This is the 


_ Clear consequence of all that has hitherto been said ; for if sin estranges 


us and separates us from God, if it deprives us of grace, if it makes us 
an enemy of His and odious to Him, it naturally follows that it makes 
us slaves of the devil and subjects us to him, with the result that 
we no longer have any other heritage to expect but hell, that is to 
say, eternal damnation ; and who can fail to see how immense, how 
incomprehensible a loss is not this! Thoroughly to appreciate how 
immense the loss really is, it would be necessary to grasp what exactly 
is the nature of the kingdom that is lost, what the abyss of torment 
into which the sinner falls, and falls not merely for a year or two, or 
ten or a thousand, but for ever and ever, throughout measureless 
eternity. But as we cannot comprehend all this, so neither can we 
hope to form an accurate, commensurate idea of the immensity of 
the loss we suffer in consenting to a single mortal sin. 

Possibly the idea of eternal torment does not impress you so 
vividly because of the fact that it does not always befall the sinner 
immediately after his sin ; but, remember, it may do so in your case— 
that, though your damnation has not yet been an accomplished fact, 
yet that it can become so in a single second ; and that sin itselfis, as 
Sacred Scripture says, the sting of death: The sting of death is sin, * 
and: The years of the wicked shall be shortened.? This one thought should 
fill us with terror and cast us into despair if we were not reassured 
by the memory of the divine mercy which bears with us, awaits us, 
calls us—a reflection, however, which ought to encourage us to repent 
and not postpone our conversion nor multiply our sins; for 
this would be the worst of all abuses and would only provoke still 
more the vengeance of God. 

Such, then, are the baneful effects of mortal sin, thus called on 
account of the triple death it causes—temporal death, because of the 
miseries of this life and of the last moment that terminates it—a 
moment often accelerated by sin itself; spiritual death because of 
separation from God and of the privation of His graces and of all the 
goods annexed thereto; eternal death because of the damnation it 
makes us merit and to which we are incessantly exposed by remaining 
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in sin. You will hence understand how true it is that mortal sin, 
which on the one hand is the supreme evil as regards God, is on the 
other hand the supreme evil as regards man ; and you will also under- 
stand with what truth the Holy Ghost had said that he who exposes 
himself to such a risk by his sins not only does not love but actually 
hates himself: He that loveth iniquity hateth his own soul.* 

And now what are the conclusions to be drawn from this ? 

(1) Let us conceive an extreme horror of sin, even on account of 
the dreadful evils it entails on us, and hence let us shun it with all 
diligence: Filece from sins as from the face of a serpent . . . the teeth 
thereof ave the teeth of a lion, killing the souls of men. 

(2) If we have had the misfortune to fall into mortal sin, let us 
not delay, but hasten to get out of it. He that is bitten by a serpent 
makes no delay in procuring a remedy. A man may indeed excuse 
his sin on the plea that it was committed on the spur of the moment 
and under the impulse of passion or temptation ; but no such excuse 
can be made for remaining in sin or for neglecting to confess it. 
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Sifth Instruction on Sin 


ON VENIAL SIN 


THAT great crimes often owe their origin to trivial faults is a truth 
that admits of no doubt, as both reason and experience daily prove. 
My remarks on mortal sin, therefore, would be incomplete if I did not 
endeavour to inspire you with horror of venial sin also, pointing out 
its intrinsic malice, its evil effects, and its tendency to lead to grave 
disorders. If people but understood its nature and effects properly 
they would not think so little of it, and would take far greater care to 
avoid it than they actually do. 

Let us, in the first place, correct a false impression that is often 
produced by the very name given to this class of sin, that is, the word 
vemal, This is not an absolute term intended to denote the gravity 
of the sin in itself, but it is a relative term, based on the comparison 
of this sin with another class of sin which is infinitely worse, that is, 
mortal sin. In comparison with mortal sin, we call the former a 
venial sin, just as we should say that a single brick, though not light 
in itself, is light in comparison with a whole house ; in the same way 
venial sin is not light in itself, because of the malice it contains and of 
the dangers to which it exposes one that often and easily commits it. 

Remark, I say: That often and readily commits it ; for there 
are two classes of venial sin. Some are due to frailty of human nature 
rather than to malice of the will; they are those sins that escape us 
through ignorance, through frailty, through surprise—such, for 
instance, as sudden movements of anger and sensuality, not perfectly 
deliberate, distractions coldness and want of fervour in prayer, and 
the like. Now even pious souls are not free from these ; it is even 
impossible to avoid them without the special assistance of divine 
grace; and it was to such that St. James referred when he wrote : 
In many things we all offend.* 

But there are others that arise from an unregulated will rather 
than from human frailty, and they are those committed in cold 
blood and deliberately, and which, as a rule, are habitual in those 
that commit them—for example, frequent lies, repeated movements 
of anger and impatience, vanity and self-satisfaction, want of charity 
and of prudence in our dealings with others, negligence in the discharge 
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of our duties, and the like, which cause but little scruple, and which 
people, as a rule, take but little care to avoid. This class of venial 
sin is known as voluntary and deliberate venial sin, and of such 
sins we may at once say that they are not a light but a serious 
evil, whether considered in themselves or in the consequences the 
lead to. . 
(rt) Considered in themselves: though venial they are always a 
real offence against God,—a conscious, voluntary, and wilful offence. 
The same God whom we offend by mortal sin we also offend by 
venial sin. Now how can we suppose that an offence against God is 
a slight evil? Would not such a statement be a contradiction in 


terms ? 
It is true that the offence is not mortal ; but it is none the less 


true that it is a violation of the divine law, a transgression contrary 
to the adorable will of God, an object of displeasure and hatred in 
His eyes, a breach of the filial obedience we owe Him in little things 
as in great ; and, finally, a want of love and respect for Him. 

The offence itself is venial, but even light offences become great, 
and, in a sense, infinite, by reason of the infinite majesty and greatness 
of the person offended. An offence offered to a king or ruler is never 
regarded as light, because the dignity of the person offended adds 
weight and gravity to every offence; and if this be so, how can we 
think otherwise in the case of offences against God, who is infinitely 
above all the rulers on earth, and how can we regard as of little 
moment any insult that may be offered Him ? 

(a) Venial sin, therefore, being an offence against God, it follows, in 
the first place, that after mortal sin it is the greatest of all evils, and 
that if there were no mortal sin in the world it would be the supreme 
and only evil. For, as we saw when discussing the Seventh Petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the one real evil in the world is sin. 

(b) In the second place it follows that on no possible account can 
it be lawful to commit a venial sin, not even for the sake of procuring 
the greatest good or of avoiding the greatest evil that can be imagined. 
Were a single lie sufficient to ward off all misfortune, prevent the 
damnation of countless souls, and save the whole world, it would 
not be right to tell it, since the displeasure caused to God by a single 
sin is of more account than the unhappiness of the whole human race. 
And if it is not lawful in such extreme cases, you will readily under- 
stand that much less can it be lawful to commit it for purposes of far 
less importance, such as your own interest, human respect, amuse- 
ment, or pleasure. Sin is always an offence against God; and an 
offence against God, no matter what its nature, is always a su 
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The nature of venial sin will still be more evident from an exami- 
nation of the penalties and chastisements with which God punishes it 
in this life and in the life to come. 

In the next life venial sins must be expiated with direst sutfer- 
ings. It is of faith that no sin can enter heaven. There shall not 
enter into it any thing defiled ;» and hence if your soul, at the moment it 
is separated from the body, carries the slightest stain of even a single 
venial sin not yet effaced, this one sin will be an obstacle to its happiness 
and to the immediate possession of God. _ Be the soul ever so pure in 
other respects, it must remain separated from God until the fault 
has been expiated—in other words, it must pass through the fires of 
Purgatory. 

Even in this world God punishes sin, and venial sin, with severe 
chastisements. Of this truth we have striking examples in the punish- 
ment meted out to the wife of Lot, to David, to Moses, and many others, 
thus showing that venial sin is no small evil, since a God infinitely good 
and merciful punishes it with such rigour. Nor can we say that such 
rigour is excessive and disproportionate, since to be able to say this 
we should first of all be able to form a just idea of the malice that 
is inherent in an act of opposition of our will to that of God. If we 
could but comprehend this we should at once see that not all the 
penalties in the world would be sufficient to punish even a single venial 
sin. 

Thus far we have seen that venial sin is a great evil in itself, in- 
asmuch as it is an offence against God; we have now to see that it 
is a great evil in its effects, inasmuch as it insensibly leads to the 
greatest of all evils, which is mortal sin. 

(2) This has been expressly laid down by the Holy Ghost in these 
words. He that contemneth small things, shall fall little by itttle ;* and into 
what will he fall? Into mortal sin, since he is already supposed to 
be addicted to venial sin. And remark: the Holy Ghost does not 
say he that commits small faults, but he that despiseth small 
faults ; for who is there that does not commit such faults every day 
of his life? There is no just man upon earth, that doth good, and sinneth 
not.* But it is one thing to commit venial faults and quite another 
thing to despise them. Now he despises them who takes no thought 
of them, makes little account of them, considers them of no moment, 
does not think it necessary to be on his guard against them, commits 
them with eyes wide open. That such a one is in great danger of 
losing grace, committing mortal sin, and being damned for all eternity 
we have the infallible authority of God Himself. 
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Now how does this happen? It happens for two very clear 
reasons—the one on the part of God and the other on our own part. 

(a) In the first place, on the part of God, who, justly annoyed and 
wearied with so many offences, small though they be but voluntary 
and deliberate, gradually grows less liberal towards us and withdraws 
little by little His graces, His helps, and that special assistance without 
which, as our faith teaches us, we cannot long remain His friends. 
Doubtless these sins do not directly make God our enemy ; but they 
cool and lessen His love for us ; and this coolness and this diminution 
of love in Him really amounts to a diminution of helps, a subtraction 
of graces, a suspension of that special providence which He exercises 
over the souls who are faithful to Him and which protects them against 
the assaults of the demon. The result is that the soul that is deprived 
of this powerful protection and abandoned to the mercy of temptations 
and dangers easily falls into grave sins. Thus, then, by a just punish- 
ment of God, venial faults tend to make us fall into mortal sin sooner 
or later. This is the first effect of such sins—and it will be remembered 
that all along we are speaking of such venial sins only as are deliberate 
and wilful. 

(0) But not only does this effect arise as a chastisement from the 
hands of God, but it also comes from within ourselves. This is a 
point that must now be explained :— 

The fatal tendency of venial sin to mortal sin is exercised in 
two ways, directly and indirectly: indirectly, by casting down the 
barriers that prevent us from falling into mortal sin; and directly, 
by positively leading us thereto. 

Now what are the guards and barriers that withstand, and pre- 
serve us against, grave faults? Beyond all doubt they are virtuous 
habits, fervent piety, the fear of God, and horror of sin. Now all 
these dispositions suffer constant detriment from venial sins committed 
readily and wilfully. 

Thus, though the habit of virtue is not completely lost, it is 
weakened and enfeebled. Venial sins enervate the vigour of the 
soul and alter its health considerably for the worse, in the same way 
as slight bodily affections or ailments injure a good constitution, 
When the soul is in this state little is sake to make it fall into 
mortal sin. 

The fervour of piety, too, is unceasingly diminished; just as 
even light bodily infirmities take away the appetite and all taste for 
food, even the most wholesome, so do venial sins produce carelessness, 
distaste, aversion for the things of God, for the Sacraments, for prayer, 
and on this very account multiply the occasions of falling into sin. 
The soul becomes daily less vigilant in guarding the senses, in repressing 
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the passions, in combating temptations, in avoiding dangers—and 
thus we have so many causes of sin and perdition. 

In like manner the sense of horror of sin is gradually lost, and 
familiarity with it is acquired in a proportionate degree. Use and 
practice soon deprive even the most terrifying objects of their terror. 
In the beginning the idea of sin troubles us and terrifies us, but 
becoming familiar with it we lose all aversion for it, and gradually come 
to fear it no longer, and to commit it with the greatest readiness. And 
in proportion as the horror of sin is effaced in us, the inclination thereto 
grows in equal measure; and this is precisely how it is that venial 
sin actually impels us to mortal sin in the course of some time. 

Not only this, but it is a matter of experience that venial faults 
soon form a habit which impartially inclines and leads us to both 
great and little sins of the same species. 

To this should be added the consideration of the narrow line 
that often divides mortal from venial sin, and hence the extreme 
facility there is of being led to cross that line and almost unconsciously 
to commit grave faults. 

You see, then, in how many ways venial sin leads to mortal sin. 
To sum up all in one word : the great preservative against mortal sin is 
the fervour of piety ; now the habit of venial sin diminishes this fervour, 
On the other hand, that which leads to mortal sin is habit added to 
passion ; now venial sin strengthens and invigorates both the one and 
the other. 

From all these considerations you will be able to appreciate the 
justice of the words of the Holy Ghost already quoted: He that con- 
temneth small things, shall fall little by little. He does not say that such 
a one will fall at once, or within a certain number of days, or after a 
certain number of venial faults,—He assures us that he will eventually 
fall,—he will fall little by little. In this connexion we have a still clearer 
judgment from the lips of our Saviour Himself: He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in that which is greater ; and he that 
is unjust in that which ts litile, is unjust also in that which is greater 
—exactitude in observing the smaller precepts and duties assures oui 
fidelity in those that are greater; while negligence and faithlessness 
in little things will render us faithless in those that are great. And 
not only have we the solemn decision of Jesus Christ, but does not 
our own experience fully and sadly confirm it? On this point each 
one can consult his own heart and he will readily find the answer 


therein. 
Hence it is that the demon, our most subtle enemy, though most 
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anxious to effect our ruin, does not as a rule propose mortal sins 
straightway to us. He well knows that if he were abruptly to tempt 
a conscientious soul to a grave offence, that soul would at once 
repel this open enemy, saying: Go behind me, Satan. What, then, 
does he do? To avoid causing distrust or apprehension, he begins 
by asking little—trivial faults, apparently of no consequence, curiosity, 
unguarded looks, an immoderate love of riches, pleasures and vanities, 
a certain coldness and want of devotion in prayer, and the like. 

But once he has obtained this result, he soon proceeds to demand 
more, because by this time he is sure of a complete victory ; for in the 
meanwhile the soul merits less and less the special favours of God ; 
little by little it comes to look on danger without fear ; and aversion 
to good and inclination towards evil go on increasing from day to day, 
ever drawing nearer and nearer to the precipice, until, finally, nothing 
more is required to hurl it over than a critical moment, a violent 
impulse of passion, a seductive occasion; and all is lost. All the devil, 
says St. John Chrysostom, has to do is to commence ; we ourselves 
do the rest. Hence it is that St. Paul recommends us to stand on our 
guard and Give not place to the devil.’ 

What should be the fruit of this instruction will be already evi- 
dent. It is this: If we wish sincerely to avoid mortal sin we must 
ever have the firm resolution to be on our guard as far as possible 
against venial sins. Make no mistake—he that wishes to avoid only 
grave sins has not really the desire to avoid them at all. It is foolish 
to believe that you can so manage as to permit yourself all that is 
not strictly forbidden without sooner or later falling into grave defects. 
In this respect venial sin is like slow poison—it does not kill the soul 
all at once, but it none the less surely produces its deadly effect in the 
long run. 

And ifit is impossible for us to avoid all faults, let us at least avoid 
those that are committed in cold blood and with deliberation and malice, 
Let the thought of the insult they offer to God and the danger to which 
they expose us, that is, the danger of gliding into serious sin and thus 
osing our souls, preserve us from ever committing such venial sins. 
True, no one is damned for venial sins precisely, yet it may be affirmed 
that souls can be damned because of these sins, in the manner already 
explained. 

Should we have committed them let us not neglect them nor 
regard them as of no account; but let us grieve over them before 
God, let us hasten to purify ourselves from them and to correct them 
in the Sacrament of Penance frequently received ; and in confessing 
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them let us be ever careful to do so with sufficient sorrow and a serious 
purpose of amendment. 

Finally, let us not be deceived into thinking that a Christian 
life can be split up into halves and separated—he that imagines he can 
be a half Christian will be sadly deceived. We must belong to God, 
not merely by half, but completely and wholly. 

Conformity to the will of God, and especially the love we owe 
Him, do not permit us in practice to make any distinction between 
mortal and venial sin. Nothing that can offend God can be regarded 
as light: He that feareth God, neglecteth nothing‘—and much more will 
he that loves Him neglect nothing. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 
THE VICES 


Q What is a vice ? 


A. Avice is an evil disposition of 
the mind to shirk good and do evil, 
arising from the frequent repetition 
of evil acts. 


Q. What difference is there be- 
tween a sin and a vice ? 


A. Between sin and vice there 
is this difference that sin is a 
passing act, whereas a vice is a bad 
habit, contracted by continually 
falling into some sin. 


Q. Which are the vices called 
capital ? 


A, The vices called capital are 
seven: Pride, Covetousness, Lust, 
Anger, Gluttony, Envy and Sloth. 


Q. How are the capital vices 
conquered ? 


A. The capital vices are con- 
quered by the exercise of the oppo- 
site virtues: Thus Pride is con- 
quered by humility ; Covetousness 
by liberality; Lust by chastity ; 
Anger by patience; Gluttony by 
abstinence; Envy by brotherly 
love ; Sloth by diligence and fervour 
in the service of God. 


Q. Why are these vices called 
capital ? 


A. They are called capital be- 
cause they are the head and fount 
of many other vices and sins, 


Q. How many are the sins 


against the Holy Ghost ? 


A. The sins against the Holy 
Ghost are six: (1) Despairing of 
being saved; (2) presuming on 
being saved without merit; (3) 
opposing the known truth; (4) 
envying mother’s graces; (5) 
obstinately remaining in sin; and, 
(6) final impenitence. 


Q. Why are these sins specially 
said to be against the Holy Ghost ? 


A. These sins are specially said 
to be against the Holy Ghost, 
because they are committed 
through pure malice, which is 
contrary to goodness, the special 
attribute of the Holy Ghost. 


Q. Which are the sins that are 
said to cry to God for vengeance ? 


A. The sins that are said to 
cry to God for vengeance are 
these four : (1) voluntary homicide ; 
(2) sins against nature ; (3) oppres- 
sion of the poor; (4) defrauding 
the labourer of his hire. 


Q. Why are these sins said to cry 
to God for vengeance ? 


A. These sins are said to cry to 
God for vengeance because the 
Holy Ghost says so, and because 
their iniquity is so great and so 
manifest that it provokes God to 
punish them with the severest 
chastisements. 
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ON THE CAPITAL SINS IN GENERAL 


THE actual sins we commit, of whatever species they may be, venial 
as well as mortal, are all reducible to certain heads, to certain vicious 
aifections, which are commonly called the vices or capital sins, and 
into the explanation of which I now purpose to enter. In this 
instruction, however, I intend to limit my remarks to a few general 
observations, sufficient to indicate what and how many these vices 
are ; in what sense and why they are called capital; what is their 
gravity; and finally what ought to be our attitude with regard to 
them. 

The number of the capital or deadly sins is usually set down 
as seven: Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and 
sloth :— 

(x) Pride is a vice which makes us conceive an immoderate 
esteem of ourselves,—it is an inordinate desire ot being seen and 
known and esteemed and placed ona higher level than those around us. 

(2) Covetousness is a vice which makes us love and seek riches 
and temporal goods to an excessive degree. 

(3) Lust is a vice which inclines us to indulge in the pleasures, 
and satisfy the unlawful desires, of the flesh. 

(4) Anger is a vice which inspires us with feelings of resentment, 
vengeance, and hatred. 

(5) Gluttony is an excessive appetite for eating and drinking. 

(6) Envy is a vice which makes us regard with feelings of dis- 
content the well-being or prosperity of another. 

(7) Sloth is a vice which enervates us and leads us to neglect or 
omit our duties. 

Of these seven, the first three are the chief and most important ; 
they are specially mentioned in the Gospel ; and they form that triple 
concupiscence which constitutes the character of that world which 
God called sinful, perverse, and hateful: Adl that vs in the world, 1s the 
concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride 
ot life—that is to say, the desire of pleasures and advantages, the 
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desire of goods and riches, the desire of honours and distinctions. 
To these three vices the remaining four can easily be reduced ; yet 
they are rightly reckoned among the deadly sins for this reason that, 
though secondary and subordinate to the former, they too are the 
fruitful source of other sins. 

1. Regarding the title of capital which is given them, you might 
perhaps imagine they are thus called because of some special 
malice and gravity possessed by them as compared with other sins. 
Such is not the case, however,—this is not exactly the reason why 
they are called capital or deadly. They are thus entitled for this 
reason, that, as the head is the principal member of the body,—that 
which communicates movement and feeling to all the others,—so these 
vices are the source, the root, the principle of all the rest—‘‘ Those 
vices are called capital because other vices spring from them.” 

For, such is the nature of these vices that if but a single one of 
them is allowed to take possession of the heart, it cannot remain alone 
and solitary, but necessarily brings with it a long train of other sins, 
not only of its own species, but of several other species as well. 

Thus, lust does not stop short at indulgence in unholy desires 
and sensual pleasures, countless though they are, but it also leads 
to hatred, vengeance, theft, betrayal, and even murder. The same 
is to be said of covetousness, which does not stop short with fraudu- 
lent and unjust actions ; of gluttony, which does not stop short with. 
excessive eating and drinking; and of every other passion which 
disposes the heart to all sorts of sin, even of a different species, nay, 
even to those which inspire us with hatred and detestation ; because 
when a capital passion once gains the upper hand we are carried 
away by the tide. All this will be made quite clear when we come 
to speak in detail of the nature of each vice, and of its baneful con- 
sequences. 

For the present let one reflection suffice: whatever be the 
passion that predominates over us, be it pride, or avarice, or lust, 
it demands the means of being satisfied, and such means can be pro- 
cured only at the expense of new sins ; not rarely does it encounter 
obstacles in the accomplishment of its desires, and these obstacles 
can be surmounted only by means of other sins ; sometimes, too, ‘it 
involves disagreeable consequences, and these cannot be obviated 
without new sins. The result is a multitude, a series, an abyss of 
sins, all produced or springing from that one capital passion. Let us 
take a few of the most memorable examples of this fact as recorded 
in Sacred Scripture. 

The holy King David allows his heart to be captivated by 
unholy desire, and cherishes a passion which of its very nature 
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cannot long remain hidden, but must sooner or later become known 
throughout his whole kingdom. What scandal and what dissatis- 
faction will not be aroused in all his subjects by so dishonouring an 
action in a man of his reputation and rank! Accordingly he finds 
himself driven to conceal it at all cost ; but, to accomplish this object, 
what crimes has he not to commit! He must, first of all, resort to 
deceit in calling Urias, the husband of the seduced Bethsabee, from 
the camp ; must invite him to his table and make him drunk ; then, 
as this ruse does not succeed, he resolves to destroy him, and, to 
succeed, is driven to the unnecessary sacrifice of many of his 
soldiers,—nay, in destroying him he is forced to deprive himself of 
one of his most valiant soldiers, one of his most faithful subjects, one 
of his warmest friends; and the deed is attended by the basest 

treachery, the blackest ingratitude. In one word, the meek and mild 
David becomes cruel, treacherous, blood-thirsty, a murderer, and all 
this simply and solely because he was first an adulterer. See, then, 
the long chain of sins that are linked to a single crime. 

In the same way Saul conceives a violent feeling of jealousy 
towards David. To indulge that passion into what a dreadful series. 
of treason, perfidy, and murder does he not plunge! And Judas, 
one of the Apostles of our Lord, is led by his inordinate love of gold: 
to stoop so low as to betray his divine Master, and ends by hanging 
himself in despair! How many like examples would it not be possible 
to bring forward, examples only too well confirmed by daily experience ! 
There is no excess into which a passion of the kind may not lead the 
heart of man; may God guard us from its presence and its conse- 
quences! Rightly, therefore, are these vices called capital, seeing that: 
they are the source and origin of numerous other sins. 

2. This does not mean that such passions always attain the same 
degree of malice and gravity in all men. Sometimes they reach the 
grade of mortal sin; while at other times they do not exceed the 
limits of venial sin ; and at times, too, they may be no sin at all. For, 
considered in themselves, they are mere natural feelings, vicious in- 
clinations, inseparable from our nature, which has been depraved and 
corrupted by original sin And who is there who is not conscious 
of the presence within himseif of the sting and the tyranny of such 
passions ? Who is there who is not more or less filled with the love of 
goods and riches ? Who is there who does not feel aroused with 
feelings of anger when offended or insulted? Who is there who 
at the sight of certain pleasing and seductive objects does not feel 
himself moved, agitated, inflamed? Yet, while it is undeniably true 
that such passions assail us continually and strongly incline us to 
evil, yet they can never force us actually to commit it. 
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Now, in order to be able to know clearly whether we have actually 
‘been guilty of sin in any of these respects, and if so to what extent, 
we must carefully distinguish two different steps in each passion : the 
first feeling or impulse by which we are assailed, and the act by which 
we freely follow that impulse. As long as a passion is limited to the 
former, that is to say, as long as it merely assails the will, it is nothing 
more than a mere feeling, and does not imply either grave or venial 
‘sin ; it may even be to us an occasion of merit, if resisted duly and in 
a Christian spirit. But if it is allowed to reach the second stage 
referred to a moment ago, that is to say, if it is allowed to conquer 
the will and have its own way, it at once becomes vicious and sinful. 

And such sins will be mortal or venial according as the trans- 
gressions to which they lead us are graveor light. Even the pious 
and God-fearing are not completely exempt from the evil leaven of 
the passions—even in them there may be found a certain element of 
pride, or of anger, or of animosity, or of obstinacy, or self-will, or of 
‘self-interest. But this element they will never allow to prevail over 
their hearts against the law of God in grave matters ; and hence, though 
it may be said that such element is their capital sin, nevertheless 
ait seldom exceeds the limits of venial sin. On the other hand, it 
will be woth capital and deadly in your case if you allow it to gain 
‘such mastery over you as to lead you to fall headlong into mortal sin. 

(3) It now remains for us to see in the last place what ought to be 
our attitude with regard to this class of sin. Before coming to a 
‘direct reply, however, it will be well to make an observation. Though 
the passions of which we here speak are rooted within the heart as 
the outcome of our corrupt nature, yet each does not exercise the same 
sway over all hearts. In each of us there is always one that predomi- 
nates over the rest, that constitutes our character, our temperament, 
our disposition, our bent of mind, our particular tendency and tone. 
It is called our predominant passion, and it varies in different per- 
‘sons. One, for example, is not much inclined to sensual pleasures, 
but on the other hand is covetous and eager to acquire the goods of 
this world ; another cares little for such things, but is a slave to the 
pleasures of the flesh ; some are of a haughty and vindictive char- 
acter, while others are lazy and opposed to all effort ; in a word, each 
one has his own special temperament disposing him to one detect 
rather than to another. 

This being borne in mind, our duty in this respect is twofold : 
(a) that of applying ourselves seriously to understand clearly which 
of all the passions is our predominant passion, our own special, indi- 
widual passion ; and (b) that of combating it vigorously : 

(a) Wecannot fight against an enemy as long as he is hidden and 
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unknown to us ; and consequently our first care should be to endeavour 
to find out what exactly is our own predominant passion. Oh, you will 
say, that is not very difficult. But wait a moment—with regard to cer- 
tain gross passions which the world regards with a certain amount of 
indulgence, the matter is, I admit, quite easy: a drunkard, a glutton, 
a hot-tempered man, a man of licentious life, has little difficulty in 
recognizing himself to be such. But not so in the case of various. 
interior passions which even the world detests, such as self-interest, 
ambition, and envy. With regard to these it is only too easy to be 
blind,—indeed you will seldom find a man ready to admit that he is 
ambitious, selfish, envious. Moreover, while we are quite ready to form 
an estimate of our neighbour’s character we are very slow to open our 
eyes to our own. Thus we are quite prepared to penetrate and esti- 
mate the character of others, and to tax them with avarice or pride or 
evil life; but though we ourselves may be given to the same vices, and 
though others may be quite well aware of the fact, we alone are blind 
in this respect, and live on in profound ignorance that we are not 
all we should be. How often does it even happen that a vice or 
passion which is most visible to the eyes of others is completely hidden 
from our own. 

It is necessary, then, to examine diligently and impartially what 
exactly is your predominant passion. You can readily gather it 
from the greater impression it produces on you, from the greater 
difficulty you experience in opposing it, from the greater readiness 
with which you satisfy it, from the greater influence it has on your 
thoughts, desires, actions, and habitual faults. 

(5) And then, as soon as you have discovered your predominant 
passion, you must in the second place turn your attention to it and 
use your best efforts to conquer and subdue it. As it is your pre- 
dominant passion, the source and stimulus of your secondary passions, 
and the root of almost all your other sins, once it is conquered and. 
subdued victory over the others is made more secure, and it will be 
easier for you to extirpate and avoid them. 

When Bethulia was closely besieged by the Assyrians, what was. 
the step taken by Judith to save the city ? She conceived the design 
of cutting off the head of Holophernes, the leader and general of the 
invading army; and, having successfully accomplished her design, 
the whole army was so terrified that it at once dispersed and the city 
was saved. But if, instead of acting as she did, she had imagined she 
could put the whole Assyrian army to the sword, she never could have 
succeeded ; and hence she simply strikes the leader to the earth, 
and the matter is ended, victory assured. 

Now what is the purpose of this example? This: It will be idle 
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for you to endeavour to destroy one of your sins at one time and another 
at another, if the poisonous root that produces them and sustains 
them is allowed to live on and flourish within you. It would be just 
the same thing as cutting off the branches of a tree, leaving the 
trunk still standing ; as long as the trunk is there it will send forth new 
branches in profusion. If you wish seriously to cleanse yourself fron 
your sins, you must attack them at their root; for example, you must 
pluck out that element of pride which fills you with resentment and 
carries you beside yourself on the least opposition; that excessive 
attachment to money which renders you unjust and harsh towards 
your neighbour, forgetful of God and of the salvation of your soul} 
that love of eating and drinking, that unbridled sensuality, which 
plunges you into so many disorders and reduces you to the level of 
the beasts of the field; finally, that element of sloth and idleness which 
renders you so inactive and inert. Once the evil root is destroyed 
the bad branches that spring from it will be heard of no more. 
Sometimes you cry out: ‘‘Oh, if it were not for this defect 
I think I should become a saint.” Consequently, you know your 
weakness, you see the source of your faults. But do you make it the 
chief object of your repentance and resolutions, of your examination 
of conscience and of your confessions? Do you take the necessary 
steps to eradicate it, such, for instance, as that of being unceasingly 
on your guard against your predominant passion, of repressing every 
movement arising therefrom, of practising the contrary virtues, and 
of offering up to God all your prayers and all your devotions so as 
to conquer it. As a rule we content ourselves with simply confessing 
our weakness; but all the time we remain attached to it, and we 
never seriously dream of correcting it. We have no difficulty in 
avoiding other faults, the privation of which costs us little ; but we 
are ever ready to spare our principal passion, as did King Saul, who, 
though he had received from God the express order to smite all the 
Amalechites without a single exception, yet actually made an ex- 
ception in favour of their king. But just as this one exemption 
rendered useless all the other sacrifices he had made, so shall it be 
with us if we do not destroy our ruling passion; for this alone will 
be quite enough to lead us to perdition, and to deprive us of the 
fruit of all the other sacrifices we may have imposed on ourselves. 
To sum up : the vices we here speak of are called capital or 
deadly, because they are the source of all other sins, grave or light. 
Each one has his own particular predominant passion, which 
rules over him and which all the others blindly follow. We must take 
care, then, to discover it and strive energetically to combat it. 
But the light to know and the strength to combat must come from 
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God. He alone can enlighten us as to our miseries and our interior 
wounds ; He alone can change us into other men, and render us humble, 
disinterested, chaste, mild, temperate, charitable, fervent, instead of 
being proud, selfish, impure, covetous, intemperate, jealous, and sloth- 
ful, as we are. Let us, then, have recourse to God. If in His 
inscrutable designs He has so decreed that even after the Redemp- 
tion there should still remain in us the baneful inheritance of 
the passions which keep us in a perpetual state of violence and 
of internal conflict, He has also in His bounteous mercy disposed 
that they cannot injure us, but may even become a source of great 
and lasting advantage to us. And how? By jrocuring us the 
grace necessary to repress, subdue, and give them a virtuous direc- 
tion—which will be the source of the greatest merits for the present 
life and of abundant reward for the life to come. 

It only remains for us, then, fervently to implore of Him this 
remedial grace to heal our infirmities, and faithfuliy to correspond 
with it, so as to conquer our passions, and render them obedient and 
submissive to the dominion of reason and faith. The saints who have 
gone before us, though formed of the same frail clay as we, have done 
this ; thousands of pious souls are doing this daily, and rendering 
themselves superior to their natural frailty; what. then, is to prevent 
us from acting likewise? Let us, then, like them, have recourse to 
assiduous prayer and continual mortification—for these are the two 
arms with which we must fight, and which we must never lay down 
if we desire to come forth victorious from the conflict that has to be 
waged with our own passions. 
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Second AJnstruction on the Wices 


ON PRIDE. 


Arter the few general observations made on the nature of the capital 
sins, and on the course to be followed with regard to them, I now 
proceed to explain each of them in detail. As a rule, each vice will 
be discussed under three heads: attention will first be drawn to its 
nature and malice; then to the sins arising from it; and finally to 
the remedies to be used against it :— 

I begin with that of pride, which is not only first on the list of the 
deadly sins, but which was also the first that ever appeared in the 
world. For, having caused the ruin of the Angels in heaven, it also 
brought about the ruin of our first parents in their earthly paradise, 
and not only of them but of all their posterity: The beginning of alt 
sin is pride,t and: From pride all perdition took tts beginning.? 

This detestable vice is an inordinate love of one’s own excellence, 
in virtue of which a man takes delight in himself and in his own 
qualities, counting himself to be greater than he really is, and, asa | 
consequence of this false estimate of himself, desires to be esteemed 
by others in an equal degree. Strictly speaking, excellence belongs to. 
aod alone, because He alone is excellent and He alone has the right 
to be such; but it is also in a certain sense attributed to man, im 
whose case it is based on three classes of goods,—goods of nature, 
goods of fortune, and goods of grace,—goods of nature, such as talents, 
knowledge, health, strength, and beauty ; goods of fortune, such as 
honours, riches, and power ; goods of grace, such as virtue, uprightness, 
piety, and all other qualities connected with the spiritual life and. 
the supernatural order. 

Now to love such goods for the sake of God, or in their relation 
to God, to recognize them as coming from Him alone, to be grateful 
to Him for them, to be encouraged by them to love and serve Him,. 
without at the same time indulging in thoughts of vanity because 
of their possession or claiming superiority and dominion over others. 
because of them,—such a love of personal excellence is right, just, 
and holy. But, on the contrary, to attribute all those things to oneself 
and not to God, or, though attributing them to God, yet to glory in 
them and take delight in them as if they were exclusively our owm 
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and due to our own personal merits alone, and hence to rely on them as 
a reason for unduly preferring oneself to others—this would be in- 
ordinate love of one’s own excellence and real downright pride. 

In pride, therefore, it is necessary to distinguish two principal 
degrees, which are very different from one another, and which St. Paul 
refers to in these words: What hast thou that thou hast not received ? 
And if thou hast received; why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received ?% 

The first degree consists in attributing to oneself, or in regard- 
ing as due to our own merits, that which is really a gift of God. Not 
only is this pride, but it is blasphemy, heresy, impiety, since it 
amounts to refusing God His first essential quality—that of being the 
source and giver of every good gift,—or even to trying to make Him 
a debtor to man,—two things equally opposed to faith: What hast 
thou thai thou hast not received? Rarely, however, does pride go so 
far as this. 

The second degree consists in this, that though really convinced 
that all we possess comes to us from the hands of God, and is given 
us gratuitously and without any merit on our part, yet in practice 
we are puffed up with the idea of our own advantages as if all really 
came from our own resources and was nothing more than our due. 
This is that pride which appears visibly and in a disgusting way in 
many and many a man, because of the possession of certain qualities 
of mind or body, real or imaginary, and to which the second reproof 
given by St. Paul perfectly applies: If thou hast recewed, why dost 
thou glory, as tf thou hadst not received ? 

I. But in order to understand as thoroughly as possible the 
nature of this vice, as well as the chief notes by which it is char- 
acterized, it will be useful first of all to determine the sins that spring 
from it. Now it may at once be said that, in a general way, all sins 
proceed from pride, inasmuch as every sin is a revolt, a rebellion, 
against God, and a want of submission to Him. It is in this sense that 
we should understand the words already quoted: The beginning of 
all sin is pride. But let us rather confine our attention to the prin- 
cipal branches that spring from this root, and which are, as St. Thomas 
explains, vainglory, ambition, contempt, resentment and anger, self- 
will and obstinacy. Let us give a glance at each of these :— 

(x) The first-born daughter of pride is vainglory, or an inordinate 
desire of making known one’s excellence or achievements, so that 
others may be led to think of us as we think of ourselves. It urges 
us to do good so as to be known, esteemed, praised; to long for, and 
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take pleasure in, the praise and applause of others, whether well or 
ill founded. It is that attitude which Jesus Christ condemned in the 
Pharisees, of whom He said that everything they did was done in a 
spirit of ostentation and out of a desire to be seen and known: They 
do all their works to be seen of men." 

Observe, however, that it is by no means unlawful or forbidden 
to do good in the presence of others,—nay, it is sometimes even a 
duty to do so, just as it is a duty to give good example and to edify 
others. As long as we act with this end in view, our object is God’s 
glory, not our own; and hence Jesus Christ has given us the precept : 
So let your light shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.* But to employ any good we 
may do for the low and vile end of pleasing men and of attracting 
their praise and applause is simply seeking our own glory, not that 
of God,—a proceeding forbidden by Jesus Christ in these words: 
Take heed that you do not your justice before men, to be seen by them.* 
All the harm lies there, in the unworthy end in view—+#o be seen by 
men and to win their praise or applause. And He adds that in this 
way our deeds, no matter how good in themselves, will be lost to 
us : Otherwise you shall not have a reward.* All of which comes to this, 
that vainglory in addition to being sinful in itself is furthermore 
highly prejudicial to us, inasmuch as, like a thief, it despoils us in 
the eyes of God of all the merit of our actions. ‘‘ You have sought 
your glory, not mine,” Jesus Christ will one day say; ‘“ what then 
do youexpect from Me? Have you not already received vour reward?” 
Oh, what a wretched exchange—that of an eternal reward for the breath 
of empty air which the world calls glory ! 

But, you may ask, is it not difficult to prevent vanity from enter- 
ing the heart, when one is doing good in the presence of others ? 
Quite true ; but are we to cease to do good so as not to expose our- 
selves to the danger of evil? The proper course to take is to do the one 
and at the same time to avoid the other as far as one can. Should some 
importunate thought of vanity occur to you in spite of you on such 
occasions, despise it, reject it: but do not cease to do the good which cir- 
cumstances require of you. For if it is wrong to do good out of vanity, 
it is no less wrong in many cases to omit it in order to escape being 
tempted by vanity. In one word, Jesus Christ commands us, generally 
speaking, to conceal carefully the good we do, so that its fruit may not 
be snatched away from us by vanity; but sometimes, too, He wishes 
that good to be visible and to shine out before the eyes of all men. 
There is a time for keeping good works hidden, and a time for* letting 
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‘them be seen ; but in every case let our aim be centred in God and 
mot in ourselves. 

From vainglory spring two other branches, according to the 
particular way in which one seeks the esteem of others :— 

(2) If it is sought by boasting words it is called boasting—a vice 
which consists in speaking only of oneself, in exalting and trumpeting 
one’s own performances and all that can in any way redound to one’s 

credit. There are, indeed, certain rare occasions when it will be 
lawful for us to speak of our good deeds in modest terms, that is to 
“say, when necessity, charity, or obedience requires it ; but to speak 
for the sole object of appearing great and of winning the esteem of 
those who hear us is a piece of culpable vanity which, while offending 
»God, seldom has any other real result than that of attracting the 
-contempt of all right-thinking persons and of rendering the boaster 
ridiculous. 

(0) But if you resort to duplicity and dissimulation ; if you affect 
qualities which you do not possess ; if you feign to be good, pious, 
virtuous, so as to be held in esteem or consideration by others; in such 
Cases you are guilty of the sin of hypocrisy,—another vice with which 
Jesus Christ reproached the Pharisees, whom He compared for that 
reason to whited sepulchres, fine without, but full within of corruption 
and rottenness. We should strive to be really good and vir- 
tuous, and not merely so on the surface. The steps we may take 
exteriorly in the interests of our good name, which God Himself 
directs us to guard : Take care of a good name,* ought ever to be directed 
to His honour and the good of our neighbour, not to our own 
-exaltation, 

(2) Another and still more detestable daughter of pride is ambition, 
that is, the immoderate desire of honours, dignities, and distinctions. 
For, the favourable opinion which the proud man entertains of himself, 

-and of his pretended deserts, inspires him with a foolish anxiety to 
raise himself up, to be seen, and to grow ever higher and higher in 
the estimation of those around him; and all this simply and solely 
with a view to winning distinction and occupying a higher position 


‘than others. ; ; : 
From this attitude of his there necessarily result: (i) open in- 


justice, arising out of his efforts to advance himself at all costs and 
by every way, no matter whether lawful or unlawful, and to indulge 
‘in machinations and intrigue, so as to attain the object of his ambition, 
-without casting a thought on the grave consequences his action may 
sinvolve on others; (ii) implacable hatred and rancour against rivals 
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and competitors, and against those who stand in the way of one’s. 
ambitious projects or put obstacles to one’s aggrandizement or eleva- 
tion ; (iii) the foolish presumption of trusting rashly in oneself and one’s- 
own resources, of believing oneself equal to all, capable of all, and of 
assuming positions or undertakings above one’s capacity ; and hence 
aS a necessary consequence the culpable omission, the imperfect 
accomplishment, of one’s duties to the detriment of the individual and 
of the public, and to the prejudice of one’s own conscience. How 
many would be saved if they but knew how to confine their energies to. 
their own sphere; but who ambitiously aiming at higher things, 
without possessing the necessary qualifications, build up for themselves 
a precipice from which they will one day fall! Honour, glory, great- 
ness in the eyes of the world; but, when the great accounting day 
comes, perdition before God Nor is this all : 

From this same ambition springs an insatiable thirst after riches, 
even avarice itself ; for the desire of advancing and of raising oneself 
above others naturally leads the ambitious man to extravagance, to 
lavish expenditure, to costly modes ot life; and as it by no means. 
unfrequently happens that his ordinary resources are not equal to 
the strain, he is compelled to resort to a thousand arts and schemes 
to procure what is needful. The result is soon manifest: debt on 
debt, then the tyranny of creditors, then fraudulent bankruptcy ; 
and all that to keep up imaginary grandeur and false glory, all that to. 
save himself from going down in the world or from ceasing to be less. 
than he was. 

(3) Another result of pride is injurious contempt of others. How 
can it be otherwise? It is an undoubted fact that the more a man 
tries to elevate himself, the more will he want to lower others with: 
whom he cannot bear the idea of being compared or put on an equal 
footing. Hence envy of merit and of prosperity in others, especially 
those of the same profession as himself; hence, too, the constant 
effort to decry and discredit them by malign insinuations and hateful 
calumnies. 

Why did the Pharisee in the parable look down on others, and 
especially on the publican, with an air of contempt, and why did he wish 
to speak ill of all? Because he had too high an opinion of himself, 
of his deeds, and of his own good qualities. This parable clearly shows. 
that even devout and spiritually inclined persons can fall into this. 
fault, owing to the comparisons they are ready to make between their 
own more or less regular conduct and mode of life and the irregular 
life led by others. 

(4) Anger, resentment, and vengeance, too, spring from pride. 
There is no one more given to anger and more ready to take offence: 


\ 
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tor the least trifle than a proud man: Among the proud there are always 
contentions ;* and why? As he imagines he has a right to expect 
every attention and regard, so the slightest failure on the part of others 
in this respect irritates and offends him. ‘‘ What! is this the way you 
treat me ?”’ (the proud are accustomed to exclaim) ; ‘do you imagine 
a man of my standing is going to permit that or let it pass?”” And 
thus i3 the way opened to strife and contention. 

And not only does pride beget enmities ; it also obstinately keeps 
them up. To extinguish them it would be necessary to yield, to 
give way, and to renounce certain pretentions or punctilios; but this is 
precisely what pride will never consent to. ‘It is not I who am to 
make the first advances ; let him do so, and then we shall see; ”’ and 
30, if both parties are dominated by the same passion, as usually is 
the case, all reconciliation is impossible. How much of the dissension 
and implacable hatred that trouble the peace of families would be 
spared or promptly appeased if there were less pride and a little more 
humility. 

(5) The last fruit of pride is stubbornness or obstinacy, and this 
of two sorts—that of the intellect and that of the will: 

(a) Of the intellect, in refusing to submit one’s judgment to that 
of others, or to admit the truth when sufficiently known. As the 
proud man imagines he knows more than others, or at least wishes 
to appear to know more, he will suffer no contradiction, and will never 
confess himself to be in the wrong ; and though he actually is in the 
wrong, and is conscious that such is the case, yet he will take his 
stand against all reason and will even make it his boast that he never 
gives way nor confesses he isin the wrong. Hence disputes, contentions, 
dissensions, to the prejudice of charity ; and hence, too, all the heresies 
that ever have been or ever shall be on earth. Their origin must 
ever be sought in a satanic spirit of pride—heretics and the incre- 
dulous are anxious to be distinguished above all others by a spirit of 
singularity which is nothing more or less than pride ; and even though 
fully convinced, they will persist in their errors out of a false notion 
of honour, and will continue to defend and support them with an 
obstinacy that nothing can conquer. 

(b) There is also an obstinacy of the will, which consists in un- 
willingness to submit to legitimate authority, and which is nothing 
more or less than disobedience, revolt, independence of authority. 
There is nothing that is more against the grain of the proud than 
subordination and docility, which they look down on as weakness, 
baseness, cowardice. This it is that makes children rise up against 
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their parents, servants against their masters, subjects against their 
superiors,—a false pride that will not let them submit or that impels. 
them to resist command and authority. Observe, however, that the 
disobedience which transgresses the express order of one possessing 
legitimate authority out of a spirit of formal contempt, is always a 
grave sin, even in matters of little moment, for this reason that it is 
not so much the matter that counts, as the spirit of contempt which, 
when all is said and done, really affects God Himself, from whom all 
authority is derived. 

_ Much more might be said regarding the unhappy effects of this 
vice ; but from what has been already set forth you will be able to 
estimate with what good reason pride is put at the head and front 
of the deadly sins. 

II. Now in what precisely does the malice of pride consist? It 
consists in this, that the proud man makes an idol of himself and of 
his own good qualities, real or imaginary, and attributes to himself 
glory which is essentially due to God alone. And hence this sin 
is directly opposed to the First Commandment, since the adoration 
which it prescribes requires above all else that we acknowledge the 
Lord to be the source, the fountain, the principle, of every good, and 
hence that as all comes to us from Him so to Him should all the glory 
be given. To the first precept, too, corresponds the first petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, in which Jesus Christ makes us first of all ask that 
the name of God may be glorified by us in all things as far as our 
weakness will permit. But as for the proud man, he attributes all 
to himself ; he is vain of all as if all were his own property ; and he 
sceks but his own glory, and never that of God. Now is not this a 
clear usurpation of the sovereignty of God? Is it not, in a certain 
sense, a crime of high treason against the King of kings ? 

The malice of pride, then, being such that it in some sort attempts 
to put itself in the place of God, and to appropriate to itself the acts 
of homage and adoration that are due to Him, it is not surprising 
that of all sins it is the most hateful in His eyes, and that He reserves 
the severest chastisements for it. And such in fact is the case: God 
who liberally bestows His goods on us, is yet most jealous of His glory, 
and He emphatically proclaims that He will not give it away or share 
it with another: J will not give my glory to another ;1 and He further- 
more declares that He is bound by virtue of His nature to humiliate 
subdue, and cast down the proud : God resisteth the proud.2 Thus did 
He act in the beginning towards the angels, when He banished them 
from heaven ; thus did He act towards our first parents when He drove 
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them out of the earthly paradise, and condemned them, with all their 
posterity, to toil and pain and misery and death; thus also has He acted 
in the case of many personages mentioned in Sacred Scripture,—men 
distinguished for their lights and virtues, prodigies of learning and sanc- 
tity, yet who later on, in punishment of their pride, were humiliated 
and lost for ever ; and finally thus does He act each day when He pours 
out over the head of the proud every kind of evil, both temporal and 
spiritual—temporal, such as poverty, humiliation, dishonour, suffer- 
ing, and misfortune ; but especially spiritual evils, such as that of 
depriving them of His graces, and abandoning them to more violent 
temptations and to terrible and more humiliating falls: He resisteth 
the proud. It might well seem as if this vice itself should at least 
preserve man from those sins which debase him and reduce him to the 
level of the beast of the field, such, for instance, as sins of the flesh ; 
but no—as a rule the proud man is also an impure man, God 
permitting as a just punishment that the proud should fall and become 
steeped in the mire of this the vilest and most abominable of vices. 

And here precisely you have the secret of the grave excesses into 
which to your profound surprise you sometimes fall. Yet there is 
no reason at all to be surprised ; for your fall comes as a just chastise- 
ment of your pride, but at the same time as a most salutary remedy 
«or your malady. God humiliates you thus in order to teach 
you to recognize the secret and deadly root of self-love, and, knowing 
it, to pluck it out with unflinching hand; and woe to you if in this 
practical school of humiliation, which God conducts for your sake, you 
do not learn to be humble! 

Far, then, from us be every feeling of pride and presumption, of 
vainglory and vanity, of that most foolish provocative of the indig- 
nation of the Lord. If Divine Providence has deigned to distinguish 
us oan others by riches, or birth, or talent, or any other mental 
or bodily endowment, let us derive therefrom a motive for gratitude 
and love towards that God who has shown Himself so generous and 
jiberal towards us, even though we may perhaps be less worthy of 
His favours than many others whom He has less richly endowed ; 
but let us never be so foolish and ungrateful as to encourage feclings 
of vanity within our hearts, nor to turn God’s favours into an occasion 
of unduly raising ourselves above others in our own estimation. 

But, above all, let us avoid that pride which feeds on the super- 
natural gifts of God and, like a poisonous insect, is generated in the 
choice grain of good and holy works—let us avoid spiritual pride. 
Let all those who profess to lead a devout life pay particular attention 
to this point. Seeing themselves exempt from certain vices which 


are common in the world, and themselves conscious of many good 
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works which others do not practise, the comparison readily inspires 
them with esteem of themselves and contempt of others. But, as 
St. Augustine warns, let them beware that their pride in this respect 
.does not render them more abominable in the eyes of God than others 
are by their irregular and vicious life. Instead of being harmless, 
spiritual pride is really a vice which God detests above all others ; 
and hence what will it avail you to be free from grosser vices if your 
heart is all the time shamefully dominated by the most insidious and 
dangerous of all vices? Of what advantage will it be to you to have 
overturned and broken to pieces all the other idols—idols of the flesh, 
of selfishness, of the senses, of the appetite—if on the ruins of these 
you set up another more detestable and horrible idol—the idol of 
spiritual pride ? 

Be on your guard, then, against every feeling of pride; con- 
tinue courageously along the virtuous course you have entered on ; 
but when you have actually done all you can to please God, do not 
give way to pride but enter at once into the secret recesses of your 
heart and there, penetrated with the consciousness of your nothing- 
ness, confess before God that you are but an unprofitable servant, a 
thing of nothing: When you shall have done all these things that are 
commanded you, say: We are unprofitable servants.t Never allow 
yourself to entertain feelings of contempt for those poor sinners whose 
life you know to be unregulated ; do not look on them in your heart 
as reprobate and doomed to damnation; for the time may come 
when they will be much dearer to God than you, much more perfect 
and holy than you are now—nay, when they will perhaps be in the 
enjoyment of the beatific vision while you are buried in hell: The 
publicans and the harlots shall go into the kingdom of God before you? 
—a great lesson this, which Jesus Christ has left us so as to help us 
to stifle in our hearts every feeling of vanity that might arise from 
our real or supposed superiority. 

In fine, let us cherish holy humility which is the antidote to 
pride, and the principal, the indispensable, foundation of Christian per- 
fection and holiness ; and which is so important in itself that it well 
deserves a special instruction, 
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THE antidote to the baneful and abominable vice of pride—an 
antidote to which we must resort if we wish to preserve ourselves 
against that vice,—is humility, a virtue but little known and still 
less practised, yet which is the fundamental virtue of the Christian 
life, and without which there may indeed be the veneer, the appear- 
ance, of Christianity, but never the real thing. On this subject there 
are two points to be examined—what is its nature and what its 
necessity :— 

I. Men are easily deceived by the false notion they conceive of 
humility, imagining it to consist in certain exterior observances which 
are signs of humility rather than humility itself; and not only this, 
but they are even very unreliable signs at that, and may easily be 
made use of as a mask for pride. Thus, to display indifference to 
honours and distinctions, to treat others with kindness and courtesy, 
to seek the lowest place, to speak disparagingly of oneself—all these 
and similar proceedings are called acts of humility, and are really 
such if based on the actual consciousness of one’s lowliness, and if 
one is sincere in giving utterance to them or in making use of them ; 
but if, on the contrary, one’s only aim is thus to attract honour and 
esteem, instead of being true acts of humility they really amount to 
subtle acts of pride masquerading under the trappings of humility. 
Many, says St. Jerome, pursue the shadow of humility, but few the 
substance—many are humble in appearance and exteriorly, but few 
are so in spirit and in heart. How many will you meet who have 
humility ever on their lips? According to their own account of 
themselves they are great sinners, they are unprofitable servants, 
they have no knowledge, no merit, no capacity; yet if another but 
says this of them to their face, you will at once see them become 
irritated and angry,—their false humility is unmasked and stands 
sorth in all its nakedness. 

It is the heart, then, that must ever be the chief seat of humility ; 
and this is why I have defined it as « virtue by which, conscious of 
our lowliness and our nothingness, we despise ourselves and never 
seek to place ourselves above others, in thought or deed. From 
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this it follows that two things are requisite towards true humility: 
(1) The knowledge of our nothingness, which must serve as the founda- 
tion of humility ; and (2) the right sentiments with which this know- 
ledge inspires us, and in which the virtue of humility actually consists. 

(x) As long as we imagine ourselves to be anything, it is not 
possible for us to have sentiments of true humility. We must, first 
of all, then, rid ourselves of pride of spirit by becoming thoroughly 
alive to what we are in reality and by viewing ourselves, not with 
the eyes of self-love, but with those of faith. To secure this conscious- 
ness of our nothingness there is no need of great effort—it is quite 
sufficient to mete out justice to ourselves and to recognize what we 
really are in all sincerity. As for those qualities which inspire us 
with pride, we either do not possess them at all in reality, or we do 
not possess them in the degree we imagine, or, when all comes to all, 
even should we possess them they are not really our own property. In- 
deed faith shows us that if we consider ourselves from head to foot, 
we have nothing to flatter our vanity, while we have many, many 
reasons for feeling humiliated and confounded: Jf any man think 
himself to be something, whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himseif,* 
says St. Paul. Nothing are we in the order of nature, nothing, too: 
_ In the order of grace. 

Nothing in the order of nature, since all that we have comes from 
God. From Him comes nobility of birth ; for it is not in our power 
to choose our parents and to be born of the noblest family in the land 
rather than of the poorest labourer that tills the fields. From Him 
come riches and fortune, which are often transmitted without the 
knowledge of the recipient and which can neither be acquired nor pre-- 
served without His help and co-operation. From Him, too, come 
health, beauty, talent, and all other qualities of head and heart. So 
that if you were to try to separate what is your own from what is 
God’s, you would find that on your part you have nothing to show 
but ill-use of His gifts and imperfect correspondence with His graces. 

Above all, we are nothing 7m the order of grace ; for virtues, merits, 
good works, are all gifts of God, without whose help we are not capable 
of conceiving as much as a good thought, a good desire, a good resolu- 
tion: Not that we are sufficient to think any thing of ourselves: But 
our sufficiency is from God.” What right, then, have we to be proud 
if we possess nothing of our own, if on our side we can show nothing 
but ignorance, malice, weakness, and sin in the soul; while, with 
regard to the body, what is it but the slime of which we were formed 
and the dust to which we must one day return? What hast thou, I 
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ask with the Apostle, what hast thou that thou hast not received ? And 
af thou hast received, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not recerved ? 
To glory under such circumstances is rank absurdity on our part and 
a palpable act of injustice to God. 

(2) The consideration of these atid similar truths will teach us lowly 
sentiments of ourselves, in which, as I have said, precisely consists 
the spirit of humility. And as pride, when once it possesses the 
heart, is a poison permeating all our actions and the whole tenor 
of our lives, so a humble estimate of ourselves produces excellent 
fruits, and gives a good and holy tone to our conduct, both as regards. 
God, our neighbour, and ourselves. 

(a) With regard to God ; for if we are truly conscious of our own 
nothingness we shall be thoroughly convinced that we are essentially 
subject to God and dependent on Him in all things, and that we 
stand in perpetual need of His divine assistance. From these two 
sentiments will spring forth the most perfect acts of religion—pro- 
found veneration of His sovereign greatness, docile submission to 
His will, lively recognition of His gifts, fervent prayer in all our needs, 
and lively contrition for all our faults and failings. Let there be no 
mistake about it—the humble soul alone knows how to adore God in 
the way He wishes to be adored by us, 

(4) With regard to our neighbour: As humility leads us to see 
in ourselves nothing but evil, so does it make us ready to see nothing 
but good in others, and always to judge them from the most favour- 
able side. Hence it follows that we never despise our neighbour, no 
matter how unworthy he may appear; that we even consider him 
better than ourselves ; that we never refuse to render him the honour 
due to him ; that we are ever ready to excuse him, interpret his actions. 
favourably, and bear his defects with patience. From this knowledge, 
too, arises the spirit of mildness, goodness, and gentleness in our 
relations and conversations with others, and above all in our dealings. 
with those committed to our care. Bear this in mind: the humble 
man alone can truly love his neighbour ; he alone never gives him any 
reason for compiaint or offence. 

(c) With regard to ourselves: Humility leads us to repress that 
feeling of vainglory which may be occasioned in us by the gifts ot 
nature or of grace which we imagine we possess ; it makes us look om 
ourselves as unworthy of the goods we actually have, as well as of 
those we have not ; it makes us act with the pure intention of pleasing 
God alone, and hence of shunning praise, applause, distinction ; more- 
over, it makes us profit of all occasions which present themselves te 
humiliate and despise ourselves ; and ail this in compliance with the 
intimate conviction we have of our nothingness. Now where shall 
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we find such a spirit of mortification and self-abasement but in those 
‘who are truly humble ? 

II. From all that has been said on the subject, you will have 
little difficulty in understanding how necessary is the virtue of humility. 
But as the world pays little attention to the matter, and is inclined 
to regard it as a virtue suitable only for the cloister, it will be well 
to dwell a little more at length on this particular aspect of the case, 
and to make it clear that humility is just as necessary as salvation 
for all men. This will appear from three reflections: That humility 
is the foundation of all the virtues ; that it is the fountain-head of all 
graces ; and that it is a condition expressly and indispensably required 
by God. J 
(t) Humility is the foundation of all the other virtues. Without 
virtue you cannot be saved, as you yourself will admit ; but you must 
also admit that without humility there can be no virtue worthy of 
the name. The reason is that the virtues do not consist in the mere 
material aspect of the works we perform, but in the interior spirit 
that animates them ; and if that spirit is not a spirit of humility, but 
of pride, they cease to be virtues. At most they will be so in the 
eyes of the world, which judges according to appearances ; but not in 
the eyes of God, who judges them according to what they really are in 
themselves. You may, then, be a man of many prayers, a man of 
signal charity, of inviolable justice, temperance, chastity, piety—all of 
which things are excellent in themselves and in their nature ; but if 
they are attended by pride and vanity,—and in the absence of humility 
this cannot but be the case,—they may indeed be brilliant and shining 
on the surface, but they can never be truly meritorious or acceptable 
to God, who is never glorified by them as long as they are unaccom- 
panied by humility. 

On the contrary, if attended by humility, one’s very vices and 
defects may be rendered profitable ; for though sin is always a great 
evil, it in some sort assumes the quality of good, if, having had the 
misfortune to commit it, we make use of it as a means of practising 
humility. In spite of his defects, a humble sinner, says St. John 
Chrysostom, is worth more in the eyes of God than a proud just man 
with all his virtues, —a truth which Jesus Christ Himself has deigned 
to point out to us in the striking picture He has painted for us in the 
well-known parable of the Pharisee and the publican. The latter 
because humble, was justified in spite of his faults ; while the aiken 
notwithstanding his many virtues, was rejected because he was ain 
and proud—which comes to this, that pride is so poisonous in its 
nature that it has the power of transforming the just man into'a 
sinner, while humility is of such worth that it can transform the sinner 
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into a just man. Pride changes the very virtues into the material of 
sin, while humility is able to extract material for virtue from even 
vice itself. What more than this could be said in detestation of 
pride or in praise of humility, and to convince us of the necessity of 
avoiding the former and of courageously practising the latter ! 

Observe, too, in passing, how grateful we should be to God for 
having placed merit and salvation in a virtue which is easily within 
the reach of all, without a single exception. Not all can accomplish 
great things for God, nor apply themselves to long and continued 
prayer, nor give abundant alms, nor practise severe penance and 
mortification ; but there is no one who cannot humble himself before 
God ; and, as we have seen, humility alone is able to make up for the 
merit of whatever we cannot actually accomplish. 

(2) In the second place, humility is the source of all the other 
graces. Without humility, as you know, you cannot be saved; but 
you must also remember that only to the humble does God promise 
and grant His graces: God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 


humble. 
Regarding the proud, as they are ever on the watch to raise 


themselves higher and higher, so God is ever there to cast them down. 
Despoilers, as they are, of His glory, God resists them just as we should 
resist the thief who comes to carry off our goods: God resisteth the 
proud. Quite differently does He act towards the humble—as they 
are ever ready to abase themselves, so God is always on the watch 
to raise them up. He pours forth His graces in profusion on them, 
because He knows He is entrusting His graces to good hands,—the 
hands of faithful servants, who will appropriate nothing, make away 
with nothing, of all they receive from Him, but will refer all 
to Him, and to Him ascribe all the glory: God giveth grace to the 
humble. 

Thus the measure of grace which God accords will be always in 
proportion to the greater or less degree of humility that one possesses. 
Hence the Blessed Virgin was of all creatures the richest in grace 
and the most privileged, because of all creatures she was the humblest 
—had there ever been a creature more humble than she, assuredly 
would that creature have been preferred to her. The more God finds 
us empty of self, therefore, the more will He judge us capable of His 
gifts and the more will He fill us with them. Bi 04) 

(3) In the third place, does not Jesus Christ indispensably require 
this virtue of every Christian ? Undoubtedly He does ; and He sets 
forth its necessity in the same terms as He uses when speaking cf 
the necessity of Baptism itself. Speaking of Baptism, He says: 
Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter 
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tnto the kingdom of God. In the self-same way He says: Unless you 
become as little children you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Now, you firmly believe in the necessity of Baptism towards salvation, 
must you not believe equally in the necessity of humility ? 

And the fundamental reason of this is, that there is no salvation 
for us if we do not become like unto Jesus Christ ; and there can be 
no such resemblance without humility. He, who is the essence and 
model of all humility, showed that He was specially distinguished by 
this virtue: His life from its very first instant to its close was one 
unbroken exercise of humility and of profound self-abasement. 

God though He was from all eternity, He willed to empty Himself 
iin the Incarnation, and to take the form of a servant, so as to repair 
by this excess of humiliation the excess of pride in man, who, slave 
though he was, dreamt of making himself like unto God; He willed 
to be born of a poor maid, in a stable, on a little straw ; He willed 
to be circumcized and to bear on His flesh the stamp of sin, even 
though He was innocence and holiness itself; He willed to pass the 
first thirty years of His life in a lowly workshop in the humble trade 
of a carpenter ; to appear in public in the simplest dress ; to avoid 
‘by flight the applause and honours which His virtues and wondrous 
works won Him; to bear with patience the calumnies and evil tales 
‘told of Him by His enemies, who treated Him as an impostor, a blas- 
phemer, one possessed by the devil, a man of infamous life, devoid 
-of true religion ; and finally to consummate that life of humiliation 
by an act of humiliation greater than any that had gone before,— 
‘that of dying a shameful death on the infamous gibbet, between two 
common thieves. 

In view of all this, can it seem strange to us that this divine 
model of humility should expect to be specially imitated in the 
practice of this virtue: Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble 
‘of heart ;° or that He should retuse to recognize us as His disciples 
af He does not find in us the brand and seal of this virtue? What 
should rather seem strange, and what is so in reality, is the fact that 
an spite of all this we are able to nourish so much pride in our breasts, 
while all the time professing to believe and adore a God who has so 
humiliated Himself for love of us and to serve as an example to us. 

To conclude : If we are really anxious to lay the solid foundation 
of the whole edifice of our sanctification and salvation, we must 
absolutely base it on humility, and do our best to acquire it I say 
do our best, because it is only right to add that, necessary as is this 
‘virtue on the one hand, it is just as difficult to acquire it on the 
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other, owing to the fact that it is ever opposed by our self-love and 
by that element of natural pride which is the first thing to grow up 
in us and the last to depart. What, then, must we do to secure the 
acquisition of the virtue of humility ? 

All the days of our lives we should earnestly beg it of God, from 
whom comes every perfect gift, and whose grace has formed so many 
prodigies of humility in His Church, those countless souls who were 
models of perfection and sanctity, who were dear to God, and even 
venerated by the world, yet who nourished sentiments of the most 
profound humility with regard to themselves, considering themselves as 
full of imperfections and sins, as vessels of iniquity, and as the mere 
refuse of the earth,—so much can grace do to humble us in our own 
eyes and to confirm us in the sentiments of true humility. 

But we must not expect miracles of God; and hence while fol- 
lowing the example of such souls, we ought, on our part, to encourage 
and cherish humility by the attentive consideration of our imper- 
fections and miseries, and of the greatness of God in comparison with 
our nothingness. “‘Let me know Thee, O Lord—and let me know 
myself,’ says St. Augustine; in this twofold knowledge will be 
found the most efficacious means of arriving at true humility. 

Finally, we should freely embrace every occasion of practising 1t, 
and such occasions are by no means rare, but confront us, so to say, 
at every step we take. 

Humility in thought, that is, recognizing that we are nothing, 
that we shall ever remain nothing, and despising ourselves interiorly ; 
humility in sentiments, that is, loving to be hidden and concealed from 
the eyes of others, and to be ignored by them ; humility in word, that is, 
avoiding every expression that could redound to our own glory, no matter 
what the merits we imagine we have acquired ; humility in manner, 
that is, avoiding all airs of pride, haughtiness, ostentation, parade; 
humility in deed, that is, being ever ready to give way to others, to 
bear contradictions, to pardon offences and injuries, even at the 
expense of some loss to our honour and name,—such would be the 
practical exercise of this virtue to which we should incessantly devote 
ourselves if we wish to be truly Christian, and to be distinguished 
from those who are so only in name and appearance, 

Let the world laugh at, and deride, this virtue as weakness of 
spirit, as feebleness and cowardice,—the maxims of the world must 
necessarily be in opposition to those of Jesus Christ ; but it is the 
spirit of Jesus Christ and not the spirit of the world that we ought to 
follow, if we do not wish to be involved in the sentence of reproba- 
tion and condemnation which Jesus Christ has pronounced against it, 
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Fourth Wnstruction on the Wices 


ON COVETOUSNESS 


To-pay I have to speak of another abominable vice, a vice which, as 
a rule, is hidden even from the eyes of those who are most deeply 
tainted with it. That vice, as you will have guessed, is covetousness. 
which is the second of the seven deadly sins. 

It will be necessary, first of all, to form an accurate idea of the 
nature of this vice—otherwise it would be almost impossible to com- 
prehend on the one hand how it is that it is so hated and detested 
by the world, if we are to believe the remarks and complaints that it 
provokes on all sides ; and on the other hand, how it is that in spite of 
such general detestation the whole world is infected by it, as we know 
on the infallible authority of the Holy Ghost: From the least of them 
even to the greatest, all are given to covetousness.1 Yet these two ex- 
tremes are easily reconciled the moment one thoroughly grasps the 
nature and character of this sin. 

I. Covetousness is an inordinate desire of goods, riches, money, 
by force of which desire one is either too much attached to what one 
already has, or is excessively anxious to obtain what one has not, no 
matter what the end in view. In former times there were certain 
heretics who, carried away by a false idea of evangelical poverty, 
and relying on certain passages of Sacred Scriptuce which they had 
wrongly interpreted, proclaimed that it was sinful for a Christian to. 
possess goods and riches. But such an idea is manifestly erroneous and 
was accordingly condemned by the Church. Everything that God 
has created is good in itself: Every creature of God is good.2 Now 
goods and riches are gifts of God ; and hence it is lawful to desire and 
acquire them. Just as it is not wine but drunkenness that is sinful, 
so in like manner it is not riches but covetousness and cupidity 
that are bad. 

The vice of covetousness, therefore, consists in inordinate desire - 
and the presence cf such desire is sufficiently evidenced either by the 
way in which one seeks riches, that is, too eagerly or by devoting ones’ 
thoughts and affections too excessively to them ; or by the end in view, 
that is to say, by seeking them on their own account alone, and 
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reposing all one’s pleasure and happiness in the possession or acqui- 
sition of them; or by the means resorted to, that is to say, by procur- 
ing or seeking them at the cost of offending God and of injuring or 
ruining one’s neighbour. Such precisely is the passion of avarice, 
which is always a grave sin, inasmuch as it is incompatible with the 
love of God and of one’s neighbour. 

This being borne in mind, it will be well in this place to dispose 
of two widespread prejudices :— 

(a) The first is that of believing that this vice affects the rich 
alone, and finds no place in the poor. Doubtless, it is difficult to 
possess great riches without becoming inordinately attached to them ; 
and hence it is that Sacred Scripture, in speaking of this sin, makes 
particular mention of the rich. Yet this does not mean that this vice: 
cannot also be found amongst the poor and needy, if amidst all their 
poverty and misery they unlawfully or inordinately desire goods or 
riches, and if they strive to obtain them by fair means and by foul. 
As there are men who possess much riches without placing their heart 
and aftections therein, so there are those who though possessing 
nothing, yet desire all, in an inordinate manner. And hence it was that 
Jesus Christ declared happy, not those who are simply poor, actually 
poor, but the poor in spirit, that is to say, those whose hearts are de- 
tached from the goods of this world; and this poverty in spirit, this 
spirit of detachment from worldly goods, can exist side by side with 
copious riches, just as cupidity of the grossest character can exist side 
by side with poverty and want. 

(b) The other prejudice, one still more common and pernicious, 
is that of regarding as covetous those alone who scrape together andi 
amass wealth, even at the cost of depriving themselves of the neces- 
saries or comforts of life. Doubtless such persons are eaten up by 
that foolish and sordid avarice which goes under the name of niggard- 
liness or penuriousness. But they are not the only avaricious persons 
one will meet—their number is after all not so large ; and yet Sacred 
Scripture assures us that the whole world is full of such: AU are given 
to covetousness. In reality all those must be regarded as avaricious 
who seek goods and money inordinately. Whether they seek such 
for the mere sake of possessing, or for the mere pleasure of having, 
of seeing, of watching, their coffers increase, as real misers do who 
have no other object in life ; or whether they simply seek them as a 
means to satisfy some other passion—all this matters not ; whatever 
be the end on account of which one desires and seeks riches, it is 
always avarice the moment one desires or seeks them immoderately. 

Vainly, then, do you flatter yourself that the note of covetousness 
does not affect you because you happen to be lavish and generous in 
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your expenditure or because you refuse yourself nothing that can 
satisfy your tastes and appetites. On the contrary, this very profusion 
induces, so to say, the necessity of loving money all the more madly 
the more you spend and dissipate it. Why boast of your expenditure, 
your profusion, your prodigality, if to keep them up you are ready 
to resort to fair means and to foul ; if you weary your creditors who 
are unable to extract a penny out of you ; if you draw down on your- 
self the maledictions and curses of the poor whom you ill-treat or 
to whom you refuse to give the smallest help, even in their direst 
necessities ? If you are of this number, despite your lavish ex- 
penditure, and whether you wish it or not, you deserve the title of 
covetous in the sense in which Sacred Scripture uses the word 
—not perhaps in the sense of sordid, niggardly avarice, which is con- 
‘trary to all idea of expenditure—but of that general passion of covet- 
-ousness which consists in the inordinate desire of possessing, and 
‘which is called rapacity, because as a rule it redounds to the injury 
or ruin of others. 

For, when Jesus Christ said: Take heed and beware of all covetous- 
ness,1 He spoke with reference to the case of a rich man who did not 
bury his treasures, but who loved to enjoy them even at the expense 
-of others and despite his obligations. Prodigality, then, is not in- 
compatible with avarice, but on the contrary may very easily go hand 
in hand with it. It is prodigality for oneself and one’s own caprices, 
but cruel, pitiless covetousness with regard to others. 

Covetousness being thus understood, as it ought to be, you will 
have little difficulty in comprehending how it is that the Holy Ghost 
‘has said that all men, morally speaking, are inclined to covetousness, 
-and that all, from the least even to the greatest, are dominated by the 
passion for gain. The reason is clear—money is the sure and universal 
‘means of satisfying every desire and passion; for: All things obey 
money. And hence, as it is difficult to find persons exempt from 
every unregulated passion, so is it difficult to find persons exempt 
from immoderate attachment to money. Some seek it in order to 
‘spend it in feasting and debauchery, others to dissipate it in 
amusements and play; one desires it as a means to prosecute 
‘criminal attachments and improper relations, another for vanity 
and show—one for one object and another for another ; but all eagerly 
‘seek money, and the least numerous are those who seek it simply 
to have it and keep it lying uselessly by. It is no exaggeration, then, 
‘but only too true, as the words of the Holy Spirit cannot but be, 
that: All ave given to covetousness. 
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To judge by appearances, it would seem as if the whole world 
were opposed to avarice, seeing that all declaim against this vice, 
all hate and condemn it; but do you know why? It is precisely 
because this vice is so common and universal. We hate the spirit of 
avarice in others simply because it is an obstacle in the way of our 
own cupidity, which we cannot satisfy without destroying that of 
others. And hence it happens that the more one is attached to his 
own interests, the more loudly does he cry out against avarice and 
selfishness in others. 

I have thought it advisable to dwell at some length on this first 
point—that of clearly determining the true idea of the vice of 
covetousness,—for this reason, that the idea that is generally held 
with regard to it is either false or too restricted. Let it be clearly 
understood, then, that avarice or covetousness consists in an inor- 
dinate desire of having, whether for the purpose of amassing or of 
spending, matters not ; for the vice can be found side by side with 
profusion, no less than with grasping avarice. 

II. Having now seen the nature of this sin, and consequently 
its general diffusion, let us next consider its special deformity. 

The malice of covetousness is very accurately expressed by 
St. Paul, who calls it a species of idolatry : Covetousness which is the 
service of idols, such are his words—which amount to this, that the 
covetous make a god of their goods and money, and in practice pay 
them the homage due to God alone. And in fact what does the true 
religion effect in the Christian, that love of money does not effect 
in the covetous man? Let us draw a brief parallel : 

Religion makes us recognize God as our last end, our sovereign 
good, and hence makes us refer to Him all our thoughts, all our affec- 
tions, all our actions. Now, what other end but his own has he 
in view who is dominated by this vice? In what does he make 
his welfare, his happiness, to consist ? In what but in himself and his 
own interests—this is the one only end and aim of all his cares, all his 
efforts, all his anxieties. 

Religion unites us to God by lively faith, by firm hope, by ardent 
charity ; but the covetous man believes in money alone ; in this alone 
he reposes all his hope ; to it alone he gives all his affections. For it 
is the only object to which he attaches importance, and in comparisor 
with it all other interests, spiritual or eternal, are mere trifles of no 
account, which he either does not believe in at all, or if he does he sees 
them through so thick a veil that they make not the slightest 
impression on him, 
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Finally, religion leads us to sacrifice all for God, to consecrate to 
Him our soul and our body, all that we have and all that we are. 
Not otherwise does the covetous man sacrifice his all to avarice—his- 
repose, his tranquillity, his strength, his health, his life. 

What more could a pagan do for his idol or a true Christian for 
ais God than the covetous man does to satisfy his passion for gain! 
Judging him by his actions and by his whole life, you would say that 
he is in this world for no other object than this. Such, then, is the 
special character of this vice—that of rendering a man an idolator of 
gold—a man vowed to the service of tdols. And though this char- 
acter applies more closely to those grasping misers who jealously 
hoard up their wealth, who visit it frequently, contemplate it with 
intense pleasure, and handle it with profound affection and respect, 
as if it were something venerable and sacred, yet it is generally and 
with truth applied also to those who have no other aim, no other 
desire, no other occupation, than that of making money. 

In view of all this, can it be surprising that this idolatrous love 
makes man prefer gold and silver to God, to justice, to charity, to 
humanity, and leads him into every excess? Further on we shalk 
see the baneful effects that spring from this passion, which St. Paul 
with good reason calls the root of all evils.1 But I must not here omit 
to point out two other characteristics of this vice which render it more 
dangerous than all others—two characteristics that would seem to be 
clearly indicated in the warning, already cited, given us by Jesus - 
Christ : Take heed and beware of all covetousness, in which He recom- 
mends two things—first, to open our eyes so as to recognize this vice 
—Take heed ; and then to do our best to combat it—Beware. 

(1) Vigilance and attention, so as to note its first appearance ; 
for it glides into the heart without our perceiving it. As the love 
of goods, up to a certain point, is just and right, so is it easily confused’ 
with that which is vicious. Plausible pretexts, too, are seldom want- 
ing to justify it, such, for instance, as the necessity of providing for 
one’s own support, of doing for one’s family, of settling one’s children’ 
suitably in life, of securing oneself against the possible misfortunes 
that the future may hide, and finally the reflection that God does not: 
forbid one to improve one’s position and to augment one’s fortune, — 
such is the usual language of the covetous ; and so under the pretexts. 
of prudence, desirability, love of family, honest improvement of one’s 
circumstances, one soon comes to cultivate excessive attachment to 
such goods, just as from the need and necessity of eating and drinking 
one easily comes to practise them for the mere pleasure of the thine 
and ere long ends in gluttony or drunkenness. a 
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It should be added that this vice, unlike the others, promises 
cand procures us, as has been already observed, every sort of pleasure 
and gratification. For the most part, the other vices leave behind them 
nothing but loss in health and name and fortune ; but covetousness 
actually assures advantages, such as standing and consideration among 
men. The world is quite ready to esteem those who are able to 
improve their position and grow rich ; it counts men simply according 
to what they have and possess ; and provided they have and possess, 
it is ready to give them distinction, favour, honour, no matter how 
they may have come by what they have. For all these reasons, this 
passion easily and insefisibly takes up its home in the heart, and all 
the more readily because sanctioned by the example of the majority 
of men, even of those who are looked upon as honest in the eyes of 
the world, and who follow this course without the least scruple. And 
hence it was that Jesus Christ tells us to be on the alert in the begin- 
ning—Take heed—so as to be enabled to have immediate recourse 
to the remedy, Beware. 

' (2) For once this passion has entered the heart, it is the most 
difficult of all to root out, and hence it has been characterized by the 
Apostle as a knot that cannot be untied, a noose tied by the hands 
of the devil: The snare of the devil—a character which is only too well 
verified, and this for three great reasons :— 

(a) Because ofits very nature covetousness is insatiable: A covetous 
man shall not be satisfied.1 The more he has the more he would wish to 
have ; nay, what he has he looks upon as nothing in comparison with 
what he incessantly pursues. Other passions are extinguished, or at 
least enfeebled, by old age ; but with increase of years covetousness 
but acquires more force and energy ; and hence it is no uncommon 
thing to see old men on the very edge of the grave, men who want for 
nothing, yet toiling and wasting their remaining strength in the affairs 
of earth, just as if they were at the beginning of their career, or as if 
they were never to quit the world. What blindness! One could 
scarcely believe it if it did not happen day after day under our 
eyes. 

(b) Because money serves as food and nourishment to all the 
‘other passions, which hence support the cause of covetousness. 
Accordingly to tame covetousness it is necessary to tame all the other 
passions by which it is encouraged and strengthened—such as vanity, 
ambition, love of pleasures, of amusements, of sensual gratifications. 
It is no mere question of a single branch which might easily be 
topped off, but of a whole tree. 
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(c) Because the conversion of a covetous man is much more diffi- 
cult than that of another. In the case of other sinners, it is enough 
for them to repent and cease sinning ; but when one has grown rich 
on injustice, he is necessarily bound to make reparation and com- 
pensation. Now this is precisely the most difficult of things to do. 
It is easy to take; but not so easy to disgorge what has been taken, 
especially when the sum is considerable and when compensation 
means coming down in the world, losing one’s good name, or reducing 
one’s family almost to beggary. Truly is this a noose which presses. 
tightly round the neck and from which it is difficult to escape. 
What, then, happens in practice on such occasions? This :— 

Some, not knowing how to bring themselves to take the serious 
step of making reparation, and on the other hand finding themselves. 
unable to withstand the keen remorse that torments them, end by 
losing the faith, endeavouring to persuade themselves that many of 
the things that are preached regarding the life to come are not so true 
as is asserted. ‘‘ Why lose the certain for the uncertain,” they say ; 
“let us therefore begin to enjoy ourselves—let us profit by what we 
have ; and let the future provide for itself ’’—a baneful effect which 
was referred to by St. Paul when, after having said that: The desire 
of money ts the root of all evils, immediately added that: Some coveting 
(this) have erred from the faith. 

Others set their conscience at rest by promising themselves 
that they will make reparation in the future; but meanwhile they 
always put off such reparation to a more suitable time—a time which 
never arrives. And then death comes to surprise them while they are 
still loaded with obligations unfulfilled, and in the moral impossibility 
of fulfilling them ere they depart. 

Finally, there are not wanting others who imagine they can come 
to a sort of arrangement and composition with God by devoting 
themselves to pious practices. Fools that they are! to imagine that 
in return for their devotions God will wipe out the debts they 
have contracted towards their neighbour! To imagine this would 
be one of the grossest errors it is possible to commit, since there 
can be no question of accommodation or arrangement in the matter 
of injustice done another, unless one does one’s best to repair it ; 
while if they do not imagine this to be the case, how can they place: 
such confidence in their devotions, which are nothing more than 
mere acts of hypocritical piety, since they all the time ignore 
obligations rigorously exacted by God? 

The two baneful properties inherent in this vice, and of which 
I have spoken just now, show clearly how necessary it is to put 
oneself on guard against a passion which is so insidious in its. 
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beginning and so unconquerable in its progress. Let usstand carefully 
on guard against its first attacks,—by resisting in the beginning, it 
will be easy to keep that passion in subjection; but if it once gains 
headway, and if it acquires mastery, nothing but unhappiness is in 
store for us, as will be seen still more clearly when I shall have 
considered the unhappy series of sins which this passion brings in its 
train, 
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Fifth Instruction on the Wices 


THE UNHAPPY EFFECTS OF COVETOUSNESS 


In our last instruction on the vice of covetousness we examined three 
points: (x) Its nature and hence its widespread diffusion ; (2) its 
special malice and deformity ; and (3) certain special qualities of this 
vice that render it more dangerous than other vices. Let us now 
turn to its fecundity, that is to say, to the long train of sins it involves ; 
and then, having examined these, we shall proceed to indicate suitable 
remedies. 

I. St. Paul, who has served, anc who must still continue to serve, 
as our chief guide in this matter, has recorded in writing that : The desire 
of money is the root of all evils,—words which are confirmed by reason 
itself ; for covetousness, the longing after riches, the passion for wealth, 
impels us to resort to every means that can satisfy this longing. And 
hence we may say that there will be as many baneful branches of the 
sin of covetousness as there are sinful ways of acquiring goods or 
riches. How many these are, who can count ?—lies, calumnies, 
perjury and false testimony, fraud and betrayal, homicide and murder, 
prostitution and licentiousness, profanation and sacrilege ; in a word, 
the most enormous crimes and infamies are made so many sources of 
gain. You see, then, at a glance that the evils arising out of this 
passion are simply incalculable. 

To reduce the subject to some order, however, and to treat it 
with greater precision, I will limit my remarks to a discussion of the 
three principal effects produced by covetousness and from which all 
the other sins connected therewith derive their origin—anxiety of 
mind, hardness of heart, and blindness of spirit :— 

(1) Anxiety of mind, which means that cupidity and the im- 
moderate love of goods always keep the covetous man in a state of 
care and anxiety, and fill him with the fear of losing what he has 
already acquired, or of being unable to acquire what he desires. 

From this state of inquietude springs that unceasing, aggressive, 
jealousy that besets him with regard to his confréres, associates, 
companions, familiars, relatives, and friends, whom he is led by his 
feelings to regard as the constant enemies of his progress ; hence also 
springs want of confidence in God with regard to the necessities 
of life; hence, too, the unceasing lamentations and complaints, and 
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even sometimes the blasphemies, that rise to his tongue when he sees 
his projects come to naught. Especially does it lead to habitual, 
serious neglect of his religious duties; for as he is occupied every 
moment of the day with business concerns and with the endeavour to 
gain, he finds neither the time nor the will to attend to the first, the 
most important, the one thing really necessary—which is the care 
of his soul ; and thus no more prayer, no more sacraments, no more 
instructions, no more exercises of Christian piety—all is forgotten, 
all abandoned, all has to give way before the one care that absorbs his 
attention and calls for all his efforts. 

And even if he does do some good, in what way? Being before 
all things else a man of business, he can do good only mechanically, 
only materially, without heart, without affection, without attention, 
preoccupied, as he is continually, with so many anxious cares and 
thoughts. In the clearest of language Jesus Christ has told us that 
we cannot serve two masters—that we cannot serve God and mammon. 

If the whole evil of covetousness were confined to that,—to 
habitual neglect and abandonment of one’s duties as a Christian,— 
the harm would be far from inconsiderable ; for in itself it is a great 
sin, a sin which opens the door to many other sins, because of the 
fact that it involves the privation of so many spiritual helps. But 
the evil does not stop short at this. 

(2) For, hardness of heart is another effect of covetousness. Think- 
ing only on his own advantage, which as a rule is incompatible with 
that of others, the covetous man has no thought for others, no concern 
for their claims or their needs; and hence his persistent transgression 
of the duties of piety, charity, and justice. 

(a) The duties of piety are those that bind child with regard 
to parent, parent with regard to child, relative with regard to 
relative. But is it not precisely covetousness that renders parents 
heartless in the management of their family, when as a result of 
sordid economy they leave their sons without suitable education, 
their daughters unsettled, their house without due requisites, and 
all this with the certain danger of serious discontent and disaster ? 
Is it not covetousness that renders children unnatural, and impels 
them to leave their parents without help in their necessities, or to 
treat them harshly in their old age as a burden on themselves ? Is it 
not covetousness that sows strife and discord and contention and 
implacable enmity between brother and brother, between relative and 
relative, between neighbour and neighbour? that causes deceit and 
fraud in the division of inheritance, wherein each one seeks to deceive 
the other, to profit at the expense of the other by resorting to occult 
compensation, false inventories, fraudulent concealment of title-deeds 
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and similar proceedings? Is it not a sad fact, only too well known, 
that the ties of kindred are often lost sight of and ignored where 
covetousness once enters in ? 

(b) And what is to be expected with regard to the duties of 
charity, of which even less account is usually made? The char- 
acteristic of charity is to act and labour for the welfare of others, 
even at one’s own expense and inconvenience ; but self-interest thinks 
only on its own advantage, caring naught about one’s neighbour 
and hence it has no compassion, no concern for the needs of others, 
be they ever so pressing, ever so extreme. It is also a duty of charity 
generously to condone or at least deal gently with those poor debtors 
who are unable to pay, whether owing to the fault of others or to 
their own incapacity. But the covetous man, even in the midst of 
his ease and abundance, will give no time, will admit no excuse, will 
suffer no delay ; he must be paid on the spot, no matter what the 
cost, even though he should have to strip the house naked and throw 
a whole wretched family out on the roadside, without a roof to 
cover their heads. 

(c) Yet all this would be but little; but even to close his ears to 
every cry of nature is as nothing to the covetous man. The poverty, the 
misery, the hunger of others, becomes to him a source of speculation 
and of gain ; and on the indigence of the wretched, on the desperation 
in which a family happens to find itself at a particular moment, he 
will build up usurious practices, inhuman contracts, and miserable 
prices in return for objects which necessity alone obliges his unfor- 
tunate victims to offer for sale. Is it possible to imagine conduct 
more unjust and more opposed to the spirit of charity ? 

What wonder, then, if the covetous man is ready to trample on 
the duties of charity when he will not respect even the more sacred 
and inviolable duties which justice imposes on him? Covetousness, 
as St. Gregory justly observes, leads us to appropriate the goods of 
others if we are able; and to. covet them, if we are not. Hence a 
twofold injustice—that in desire and that in deed. 

Injustice im desire, that is, by ardently wishing for another’s 
death, so as to enter into possession of an inheritance that awaits us, 
or to occupy a position now occupied by another, or to be relieved 
of a competitor who stands in our light in the same profession. The 
same happens when we desire famine, misfortune, desolation in any 
way whatever, with a view to the advantages we are likely to derive 
therefrom. All such desires and schemes are unjust and openly 
opposed to the Tenth Commandment : Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s goods ; but they are all desires, as the Apostle tells us, caused 
and fomented by self-interest, which reaches out with covetous eyes 
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where the hand is unable to reach: They that will become rich, fall into 
temptation, and into the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable 
and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruction and perdition.» 

Injustice im deed ; and what a vast field is here opened out before 
us, SO numerous are the occasions and ways of appropriating the 
goods belonging to others,—theft, rapine, fraud, usury, fictitious 
bankruptcy, false weights and measures, adulteration of merchandise, 
forgery and suppression of title-deeds! To understand the extent 
of this sin it would be necessary to pass in review all professions and 
all employments, for in every profession and every employment 
covetousness has invented, and daily continues to invent, a thousand 
tricks, a thousand plans, prejudicial and ruinous to others. One 
steals openly, another steals by underhand ways ; but in no walk of 

life will a covetous man be at a loss for means of laying his hands on 
the goods of others. And this passion is all the more devouring, all 
the more injurious, in the higher walks of life, because it is there that 
it finds ampler means and greater scope and readier facility for accom- 
plishing its end. The widespread public calamities that desolate whole 
nations and render whole peoples unhappy have often no other cause 
or origin than the criminal passion for gain and wealth that must be 
satisfied by fair means and by foul. And all this comes as the result 
of the hardness of heart produced by covetousness. 

In one word the Holy Ghost, who cannot be accused of exag- 
geration, tells us that there is : Nothing more wicked than the covetous 
man,” because he is capable of all, and is ready to sacrifice all to his 
ruling passion, trampling under foot the laws of humanity, reason, 
piety, charity, and justice. The very beasts, at St. Augustine notes, 
have some limit to their desires ; they do indeed prey and devour, but 
only as long as their hunger urges them ; but the moment they are 
satisfied they seek no more. Avarice alone is a bottomless abyss ; it 
is a wild beast ever on the watch for its prey, and never satisfied. 
The covetous man fears not God, nor respects man, nor will he spare 
friend or brother or parent—wnothing is more wicked than the covetous 
man. 

True, indeed, not all covetous men go so far as to commit every 
class of injustice openly and in cold blood; but even so, they do not 
cease to be guilty of injustice in a thousand other ways that 
though less shameful, less dishonouring, in appearance, are none the 
less opposed to justice. And why? Because of the third effect 
caused by covetousness, that is to say, blindness of mind, which 
prevents them from recognizing the injustice of the deeds they 
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actually commit. Truly is this a subject for the most serious * 
reflection ! 

(3) Blindness of mind. All the passions possess the unhappy 
property of being able to obscure and pervert right reason and con- 
science ; for according to the graphic words of St. Augustine : “ What- 
ever we wish is good and just and holy ; ” and hence by force of wishing 
and desiring a thing that is really forbidden, we soon succeed in per- 
suading ourselves that it is permitted, innocent, and just, and we 
judge of things not as they really are but as we would have them to 
be... Though true of all the passions, this is specially verified in the 
case of covetousness ; for experience shows that there is no one more 
given to forming false dictates of conscience and false judgments as 
to what is good or evil, just or unjust, than is the covetous man. 

In our explanation of the Seventh Commandment, attention was 
drawn to the various arts and deceitful practices resorted to for the 
purposes of gain and regarded as just and proper by those who employ 
them, though really completely at variance with the principles of 
justice. Yet even so, in his blindness of mind the covetous man will 
not open his eyes to the fact—he is so blinded by this passion that 
he omits the restitution to which he is bound, either on the plea 
that he has done nothing that calls for reparation, or because 
he considers there are sufficient grounds in his case to excuse him 
from such obligation. This, too, is the reason on account of which 
few can be led to consider themselves as covetous, even though their 
number is far from inconsiderable. Such blindness is the outcome 
of self-interest ; but it is none the less culpable and cannot serve as 
an excuse in the eyes of God, since, when all comes to all, it is only 
in the case of wrong done to others that we are blind; whereas 
when it is a question of wrong inflicted on ourselves we have no 
difficulty at all in laying our finger on the fraud and injustice. 

You thus see how true it is that: The root of all evils is the love of 
money ; and though these evils are not found in all men, nor in an 
equal degree,—for vice has its grades, and its consequences are 
more or less serious in proportion as passion is more or less violent 
or ardent—yet if you once allow the roots of this passion to sink into 
the heart, do not be surprised if it insensibly leads you into the most 
monstrous excesses. One may resist the temptation occasionally ; 
but as long as the poisonous root remains it will always continue to 
send out its baneful ramifications. 

Stand well on your guard then—to repeat the words of our Lord 
—stand well on your guard against every pretext or appearance of 
covetousness, cupidity, self-interest: Take heed and beware of all 
covetousness—with regard not only to that which attaches you immo- 
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derately to your own, but also with regard to that which might lead 
you to covet what belongs to another ; not only with regard to that 
which is contrary to liberality, but also to that which is contrary to 
justice : Beware of all covetousness. 

II. And now, what are the best remedies to employ for the purpose 
of reducing the fire of this devouring fever within us? Some are 
special and adapted to particular classes of covetousness ; while others 
are general and applicable to all cases. 

(2) If you belong to the class of misers properly so called, who 
make it their one business in life to scrape together, amass, and hoard 
up wealth, the specific remedy in your case is to deprive this passion 
of its food, of the nutriment that supports it, and the pasture on 
which it feeds; and this you can do by the practical exercise of 
Christian charity in a manner suitable to your position. Be generous 
towards the poor ; devote to the relief of the miserable a portion of 
that money which lies idle and useless in your coffers ; and you will 
soon assuage the excessive thirst that torments you. 

Another species of liberality and almsdeeds suitable to your 
case is to deal generously towards your employees and all those who 
expend the sweat of their brow in your service ; and to treat with con- 
sideration those of your own household, who, alas! only too often have 
good reason to complain of the spirit of excessive economy that 
regulates your dealings with them. 

And if your disposition leads you to be niggardly in the matter 
of necessary expenses, do violence to yourself and smother those 
childish regrets that arise in your heart at the sight of the smallest 
inroad on your store. Do not fear that food or raiment will fail you, 
says our Lord; have a little more confidence in God, who will never 
abandon those that put their trust in Him, and who will least of all 
abandon those who are kind and charitable towards the poor and 
needy. ’ 

Nay, to cure you of this passion is it not enough to consider the 
cruel martyrdom to which your avarice condemns you by driving you 
to deprive yourself of everything, as if you really were in a state of 
indigence? For to all intents and purposes you are a martyr, not 
indeed to God, but to avarice and to the demon ; and hence are vile 
in the sight of God and men. I do not know if in the whole world 
there is a greater piece of folly than that of voluntarily condemning 
oneself to a life of want and indigence with no other result than that of 
drawing down on your head the execration of heaven and earth in this 
life, and after death the pains of hell, leaving behind you nothing but 
the mockery and sarcasm of all, and even of those who succeed to 
the enjoyment of the fruit of your sordid and foolish savings. If this 
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reflection does not effectually cure you, nothing else can succeed in 
doing so. 

But if you are of the number of those who devote themselves 
with avidity to the acquisition of money, so as to have the wherewithal 
to satisfy their passions, you must begin the cure by moderating 
those passions themselves which serve as an incentive and stimulus to 
cupidity ; for instance, ambition after honours, the blind pursuit of 
pleasures, the love of feasting and debauchery, unholy relations and 
inclinations. And to succeed, bear carefully in mind the remarks I 
am now about to make. 

Those insatiable desires of yours impoverish you much more than 
you are likely to be enriched by the guilty artifices and stratagems 
you employ to maintain them. It is far from rare to see men move 
heaven and earth to increase their store, yet only succeeding in growing 
poorer and poorer every day that rises over their heads. God thus 
disposes in His justice, that the more one is unjust in the means he 
takes to grow rich the more rapidly does he go down the hill to final 
ruin. Hence you see that by your conduct in this respect you injure 
others, you load your conscience with a terrible weight of sins and 
obligations, and you only succeed in ruining your own temporal 
interests. 

On the other hand, nothing contributes more to the well-being 
and prosperity of families than modesty, simplicity, sobriety, evan- 
gelical moderation in all things, which teaches us to regulate our 
expenses according to our means and the requirements of our position 
in life. This it is that truly builds up families ; this it is that has the 
blessing of God, and—what is of still greater value—leaves behind 
neither remorse nor a conscience burthened with sin. 

(0) But the great general remedy against inordinate attach- 
ment to things of earth is to see them as they really are in them- 
selves ; for the moment we cease to esteem them immoderately, we 
shall also cease to love them or covet them. And what in reality are 
those goods that we pursue with such anxiety? They are goods, the 
attainment of which is uncertain and always accompanied by care 
and trouble—goods, the possession of which is brief and in any event 
can never fully content us—goods, in fine, the loss of which is sure to 
follow sooner or later When we go from one country to another, 
we can bring our goods, or at least their value, along with us; but 
when we come to pass from this life to the life to come, what can we 
take? Yet this passage may have to be made to-morrow ; nay, it 
may have to be made this very day ; but whenever it has to ie made, 
the one thing certain is that we must leave all we possess behind us. 
Why, then, weary ourselves to such an extent over a life that may 
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come to an end at any instant ? and why not lay up treasures for the 
life to come where we shall become denizens of a lasting city ? 

And here faith helds out before our eyes goods of a far superior 
order, for which we have been created. It tells us that we are not in 
this world to make money but to save our souls ; that while we create 
or ourselves a world of necessities, there is in reality but one thing 
strictly necessary, and that one thing is the salvation of our souls: 
There is one thing necessary ; that if we should be so unhappy as to 
lose that soul, the conquest of the whole world would avail us nothing : 
What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?+ Careful reflection on this truth will open our eyes 
and inspire us with salutary detachment from the goods of earth. 
and will teach us to value them only in so far as they can help us towards 
the attainment of our last end ; for this is the only case in which they 
are really a blessing to us ; while if they lead us away from that end, 
they become a positive evil. 

This fact has been set forth by our Lord in the striking parable 
in which He describes the rich man who took delight in his possessions, 
looking forward in the contentment of his soul to the long and happy 
years which he had promised himself in their enjoyment ; when 
suddenly he hears the dread warning sound in his ears: Thou fool, 
this night do they require thy soul of thee, and whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?? Is not a similar scene enacted day after 

day, when they who had promised themselves a long life in which to 

enjoy the wealth they had amassed are hurried away, and what is 
worse, bear with them before the tribunal of God nothing but a poor 
and miserable soul, completely devoid of good works and merits, and 
possessing naught of its own but the robberies and extortions and deeds 
of injustice with which they had amassed their possessions ?—So 1s 
he that layeth up treasure for himself and 1s not rich towards God.* And 
is this case to be ours? The answer must depend on ourselves. 

Let these truths be deeply engraven on your mind ; think often 
and seriously on them, and there will be no danger that you will allow 
yourself to be carried away by excessive attachment to riches ; you 
will rest content with that reasonable care and industry which God 
permits for the few short days you have to pass here below. And 
should your conscience reproach you with the remembrance of ill- 
gotten goods, you will have the courage—rare indeed, but necessary 
—to put them away from you and to make the restitution which justice 
demands of you, if you wish to avoid being eventually afflicted with 
the greatest of all misfortunes—that of losing the one desirable treasure 
which God has in readiness for you in the mansions of eternal bliss. 
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Sirth AFnstruction on the Wices 


THE MALICE OF THE VICE OF LUST 


Tue third on the list of the capital sins is the shameful vice of lust, 
completing that hideous triple concupiscence which, to use the words 
of St. John, brands the whole world with the character and stamp of 
measureless ambition, sordid avarice, and unbridled impurity: Al 
that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, the esncupiscence 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.* 

The seat of this vice is the flesh, corrupted and depraved by 
original sin; and this is precisely the reason why it is so universal, 
affecting all ages, all conditions, and both sexes—so much so indeed 
that, as the Fathers state, and as daily experience fully confirms, 
it precipitates more adults into the abyss cf hell than all the other 
vices put together. 

Though it is true that St. Paul warns us that the very name 
of this vice ought not to be so much as mentioned among Christians : 
Let it not so much as be named among you,?—so baneful is its special 
turpitude that the bare mention of it may easily be attended by 
danger,—yet its very universality make it necessary that it should be 
spoken of, despite a natural sense of delicacy, which, if allowed to pre- 
vail, might prove pernicious to many who are victims of this sin, and 
who consequently stand in sore need of advice and instruction. The 
reasons in favour of dwelling on it are all the stronger, seeing that 
there is no need to enter into an explanation of its nature, as was 
done in the case of pride and covetousness, it being quite sufficient 
to remember that it is an inordinate love of carnal pleasures. 
Accordingly it will be enough to confine my remarks to three points : 
(xt) The malice of lust; (2) its baneful consequences; and (3) the 
proper remedies to be employed against it. 

Among those who are infected with this vice there will, as a 
rule, be found an erroneous persuasion to the effect that impurity 
is a sin of small account, a pardonable frailty, a natural weakness 
—nay, there are even some who, instead of being ashamed of it, go 
so far as to make it the subject of boast. But do the malice and 
gravity of a fault depend on man’s caprice, or fancy, or imagination ? 
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If it did, we might at once set aside the whole Decalogue. It is 
not according to our prejudices nor according to the opinions of the 
world we are to measure the malice and gravity of sin; but 
according to its own intrinsic deformity and its opposition to God ; 
according to the aversion which God displays towards it; and 
according to the severity of the terms with which it is forbidden. Now 
if we estimate the malice of the vice of impurity according to these 
three standards, it will be found to be anything at all but that small 
evil which the passions would fain make it out to be. 
(1) Let us first glance at its intrinsic deformity, and its opposition 
to God. The deformity of lust consists in this, that it subjects the 
nobler part of man to the inferior, the soul to the body; and, as 
St. Augustine observes, while the soul, because of its pre-eminence 
and the superiority of its nature, should rule over and govern the 
body, the body is, by a hateful perversion of the order of things, 
allowed to rule over and govern the soul, abasing and dishonouring 
it, depriving it in a certain sense of its spiritual nature, and rendering 
it corporeal, carnal, animal, as far as this is possible. For impure 
pleasures enslave the desires ; and impure desires enslave the intellect 
and will to such an extent that the intellect can no longer think on 
anything else nor the will find pleasure in anything else; and thus 
the whole soul with its principal powers is made carnal, and, like the 
brute beast, one can find pleasure in nothing but the gratification of 


the desires of the flesh. 
You thus see how directly this sin is opposed to God; for im- 


purity is a carnal and unclean sin, a material sin, a sin of the senses, 
a gross and brutal sin ; whereas God is essentially a pure spirit, remote 
from every stain, the very essence of purity. Hence it is that between 
God and this sin there exists an essential opposition which He Himself 
clearly made known in earliest times when He said that His spirit 
could never abide in men who had degenerated into beasts through 
the sin of sensuality: My spirit shall not remain in man for ever, 
because he is flesh.* 

Not only this ; but to make us still more sensible of the extreme 
horror and indignation with which He regards this vice, He borrowed 
our own mode of speech and proclaimed in the strongest language that 
He was sorry for having created man: It repenteth Me that I have 
made them.2 A terrible reflection this! God expressed no such re- 
pentance after the sin of Adam, nor after the fratricide of Cain, 
not after idolatry had been spread abroad over the earth; it was 
only when He saw men abandon themselves without restraint and 
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without fear to the shameful lusts of the flesh that He was driven 
to give utterance to His regret and repentance for having placed 
man on earth: For all flesh had corrupted its way upon the earth.* 

Still graver is the deformity of this sin in the case of the Christian. 
When committed by a Christian it in some sort contracts the special 
malice of sacrilege, inasmuch as it contaminates and profanes the 
flesh that has been consecrated to God in more ways than one :— 

(a) First of all, by the Incarnation of the Word of God, who in 
taking our flesh has allied it to Himself, has united it to Himself, has 
purified, and, in a certain sense, made it divine in Himself. As a 
consequence of this mystery, then, it is perfectly correct to say that 
Jesus Christ is our Brother according to the flesh, that we are but one 
body with Him, that He is our head and we His members: Do you 
not know, asks St. Paul, that your bodies are the members of Christ ?? 
—that is, do you not know that since Jesus Christ has deigned to 
clothe Himself in a body like unto ours, our bodies have by a won- 
drous change ceased, so to say, to be ours, and have become the 
body of Christ? And hence in the same passage the Apostle con- 
cludes that to abandon them to impurity is equivalent to an outrage 
on the very body of the Saviour. 

(0) Our flesh has been also consecrated by the sacraments—by 
Baptism, Confirmation, and especially by the Blessed Eucharist. Nor 
is this a mere figure of speech, if we but bear in mind that our bodies 
are not less consecrated than we know our churches to be. Now our 
churches are known to be consecrated because they have been 
touched with holy chrism, and solemnly blessed and sanctified by 
prayers, aspersions, and exorcisms ; in the same way we cannot but 
admit that our bodies are consecrated, seeing that tle same rites have 
been observed over them in Baptism, when they became the temples 
of the Holy Ghost: Know you not, that your members are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?* and this consecration has been renewed in 
Confirmation, and is daily confirmed in the Eucharist, in which we 
receive the all-pure flesh of Jesus Christ, which becomes commingled 
with ours in an ineffable manner. Now if you yourself hold that 
every act unbecoming the sanctity of such places is a profanation or 
a sacrilege, must you not also acknowledge that every impure stain 
that tarnishes your flesh is equally a sacrilegious profanation ? 

(2) The second reflection which shows the malice of this vice is 
the hatred God has always manifested towards it, together with the 
terrible chastisements with which He has pursued it. People often 
tegard it as very pardonable; yet in reality there is no sin which 
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God has shown Himself so slow to pardon as this, no sin which He 
has punished with greater severity. You have but to open the pages 
of Sacred Scripture to see the dreadful chastisements provoked 
by it. It was to punish this sin that the waters of the deluge 
inundated the earth and destroyed the whole human race from off the 
face thereof, with the exception of a single family ; it was to punish 
this sin that God rained down fire from heaven on the land of Penta- 
polis and reduced it to a smoking ruin, with all its inhabitants; it was 
to punish this sin that twenty-four thousand Israelites were slaughtered 
in the desert, that the tribe of Benjamin was defeated, and that Onan 
was cut off by a violent and unforeseen death ; it was to punish a single 
sin of the flesh that King David was overtaken by dire calamities. 
And do not many other chastisements, public and individual, prove 
up to the hilt that God does not regard impurity as a sin of no 
account, seeing that He has punished it with greater severity than 
any other sin? Who, then, is at fault? God in his judgments or 
men in their calculations ? 

(3) Finally, reflect on the severe and stringent terms in which 
this vice is forbidden. Not only does God forbid every external act 
of the kind, but even the bare desue* Thou shalt not commit adultery 
—thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife—a prohibition confirmed 
by Jesus Christ in the Gospel wherein He says: But I say to you 
that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart*; and finally a prohibition repeated 
over and over again by the Apostle, who in general terms and without 
any exception declares all those to be excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven who are guilty of impurity in any way whatever: Know you 
this and understand, that no fornicator, or unclean, or covetous person, 
hath inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.? 

Nay, more—it is precisely this sin that Sacred Scripture and 
the Fathers specially denominate as malice, evil, sin ; and to it they 
give such titles as uncleanness, shameful passion, turpitude, abomi- 
nation, 2 thing detestable, a hideous sin, and the like. 

Hence that shame which it naturally inspires even in those who 
abandon themselves to it. There is no sin which people endeavour 
to conceal from the eyes of others more than this, owing to the con- 
fusion and shame with which it naturally fills them. Thieves and 
murderers fear to be seen, simply because they fear the chastisements 
that follow detection ; but with regard to impurity, there are few who 
will not blush and be sorely ashamed on being known to be guilty 
of it, even though they have no punishment to fear. 
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Hence, too, that repugnance which people naturally feel with 
“regard to revealing such sins in confession, notwithstanding the feel- 
ings of remorse with which these sins inspire them. The majority of 
sacrilegious confessions are due to the fact that those guilty of 
impurity are deterred by shame from revealing such thoughts or 
words or deeds. 

After these reflections, how can one hope to justify the baneful 
tendencies of the flesh by regarding them as mere trifles, as simple 
frailties, and sins of no account, which God will readily excuse 
and pardon? and how explain the proposition sometimes put forward 
by Christians to the effect that if God were to exclude souls from 
heaven on account of such sins, He might at once close the gates 
of Paradise and remain alone for all eternity ? —as if chastity was a 
mere empty dream and as if God did not know how to preserve souls 
pure and chaste in every state of life! And how can they have the 
impudence to tell us, as certain philosophers have done, that such 
things are tendencies and laws of our nature, just as much as our 
other natural needs, and hence that one can follow them without fear 
and without sin? as if God the author of nature and of grace had 
not provided for our weakness a sufficient resource of natural and super- 
natural helps! If such propositions were true, if they were not so 
many blasphemies, it would be necessary to give a solemn denial to 
the whole tenor of Sacred Scripture, which unmistakably indicates 
by facts, expressions, and laws, the enormity of this sin. 

Let us not be deceived or seduced, then, by self-love nor by the 
corruption of our nature which leads towards this sin. Let us rectify 
our judgment on this all-important matter, and let us recognize it for 
what it really is in itseli—a sin specially opposed to God and specially 
abhorred by Him. 

For the rest, can we not form an estimate of the special hate 
which God bears towards this sin by the special love which He has 
always shown for the virtue of purity ? This is a reflection which is 
well worth while taking into account,—-nay, which ought not to be 
omitted, and which gives additional weight to all that has been hither- 
to said ; for love and hate are correlative terms, and one’s hatred for 
a vice is always proportioned to one’s love of the contrary virtue. 
Now, could God possibly have given us greater proofs of His tender 
love for holy purity than He has actually done ? 

When He willed to clothe Himself in our flesh, He chose as His 
Mother the purest of virgins, Mary Immaculate. When He would 
assign her a guardian, a spouse, who was to act as His own father, 
He selected none other than a man of chastest life, St. Joseph. When 
‘rom amongst all His followers He wished to select a disciple in whom 
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to place special confidence, and on whom to confer the special dis- 
tinction of being His chosen and best beloved disciple, He fixed His 
eyes on St. John, simply because he had been the mirror and flower 
of purity from his tenderest years, even before He was called to the 
Apostolate. It was this same disciple whom He allowed to recline on 
His breast at the last supper ; and when about to expire on the Cross 
it was to him He gave Mary as his mother, and it was he whom He 
gave to Mary as her son. 

And it is well worthy of remark that Jesus Christ, though always 
ready to suffer and bear every calumny the Jews cared to invent 
against Him, yet would He never permit the least breath of suspicion 
to be cast on His purity. Thus He bore with them when they called 
Him a demagogue, an atheist, a blasphemer, a demoniac, a man possessed; 
but in the matter under discussion, He would not tolerate the slightest 
rumour, the smallest imputation. In the same way He permitted 
the demon in the desert to tempt Him to intemperance, to presumption, 
to idolatry, but not to impurity—so great was His delicacy with 
regard to this point ! 

And if we but cast a glance at the lives of the saints, we shall 
have little difficulty in finding an answer to the question: To whom 
has God been most liberal in His favours, in His graces, in His interior 
communications ? To whom but to those especially who were most 
distinguished for the purity of their hearts and lives. 

Now the powerful influence that purity exercises over the heart 
of God, the tender attractions it has for Him, should make us under- 
stand ever more and more clearly the repugnance, the hatred, the 
horror He has for the contrary vice. True, indeed, such language is 
but little understood, or is received with but little respect, if not with 
disdain and laughter, by carnal souls; but the mind and attitude of 
God must be our one test in estimating the filthiness and malice of 
this vice. 

Later on I will consider the obstacles and the difficulties that 
stand in the way of the observance of the precept of purity, such, 
for instance, as the frailty of human nature, the impetuosity of the 
passions, and the force of dangerous occasions and objects. For the 
present I will merely observe that God constrains or forces no one 
to embrace a life of celibacy. Not only this, but He instituted, blessed, 
and sanctified the married state for those who would find it difficult 
to lead a life of celibacy. But it should be observed that if for one 
reason or another you are not in a position to enter the married state, 
you must not imagine that you are not able nor called on to practise 
continence. That the married state is not absolutely necessary is 
proved from the fact that there have been and are numbers of the 
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faithful of every state and condition who have observed and who do 
observe the most edifying continence ; and hence continence is neither 
difficult nor impossible. True, indeed, it will be morally impracticable 
in the case of those who live in the midst of dangerous occasions and 
temptations without rule and without prudence—even marriage itself 
would prove but a frail barrier under such circumstances, as experi- 
ence clearly shows ; but if you only have recourse to the means which 
Jesus Christ has suggested, and which I will set forth later on, you 
may be perfectly sure of being able to tame and mortify this passion 
as securely as any other. 

Thus far I have confined my attention to setting aside the false 
idea usually entertained of this sin—an idea inspired and promoted 
by the passion ‘of lust itself, which would not willingly see itself 
opposed in its vicious tendencies. And hence I have tried to give 
you a just notion of its malice, so as to help you to recognize it for 
what it really is, and to warn you to {be careful not to neglect it or 
take little account of it. 

In our next instruction we shall go still further and see that it is 
as fatal in its consequences as it is abominable in itself, 
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Seventh Wnstruction on the Wices 


THE UNHAPPY EFFECTS OF LUST. 


In our last instruction I dwelt on the intrinsic malice and deformity 
of the vice of lust, with a view to undeceiving those who may have 
formed a false idea of it, and imagine it to be a matter of little 
account, a pardonable weakness. In confirmation of what I then said 
I now go on to point out the malice of this sin in its effects, by 
which I mean two things: (1) The dreadful number of the sins it leads 
to; and (2) the baneful effects and habits it engenders in the soul 
which it renders stubborn, obstinate, and self-willed to an almost 
invincible degree. 

As one judges the tree by the quality of the fruit it produces, so 
the sight of the dreadful ravages caused by this vice cannot but still 
further increase the feelings of horror which I have endeavoured to 
inspire in this regard. 

I. As for the sins it causes, I should first of all observe that, 
speaking only of those of its own species, and not counting the various 
other sins to which it leads, this passion is incomparably more produc- 
tive than any other, inasmuch as it subjects the whole man to sin, 
and subjects him at all times and on all occasions. 

(a) To explain : Other sins are either sins of the intellect, such as 
pride and ambition ; or sins of the heart, as hatred, aversion, and 
envy} or sins of the palate, as intemperance and gluttony; but 
impurity affects the whole man, infects him within and without, 
and is so to say a universal sin. Within, it fills the mind with shameful 
thoughts, designs, projects; the imagination with foul images and 
pictures; the memory with dangerous and exciting remembrances ; 
the will with impure feelings of delight and pleasure. Without, it 
contaminates the eyes with looks that enkindle passion by force of the 
seductive objects on which they are allowed to dwell ; it contaminates 
the tongue, which turns freely to obscenity and filth ; it contaminates 
the ears, which delight in seductive music, soft and effeminate voices, 
licentious conversations and remarks; it contaminates all the 
senses, nay the whole body, by the unwearied search after impure 
and foul pastures on which to feed. 

Not only this, but this vice admits of no distinction of time or 


circumstance. The passionate man, the miser, the drunkard, the 
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ambitious man, and the like, is less wrapt up in his passion than is 
the impure man in his—at all hours, at each moment, on every occasion, 
by day and night, in times of labour as of rest, in company as in solitude, 
in private as in public, nay, even in God’s house itself, the impure 
man is ever dominated by his wicked passion, by his guilty inclination, 

In a word, he that abandons himself to this vice has but one 
thought, one affection, one language, one tendency, one inclination— 
impurity and filth ; and outside this he knows no interest, no grati- 
fication, no pleasure. The result is an abyss, a chaos, an incalculabie 
multitude of sins. 

(0) And if we turn to consider the sins of other species pro- 
duced by the vice of impurity, what enormities, what excesses, do we 
not at once encounter? It is sufficient to reflect that it is the most 
violent, the most intense, of all the passions, and that when it is 
allowed to gain the mastery it predominates over all other passions. 
It prevails over pride—to satisfy this passion the proudest man will 
stoop to the lowest depths of baseness ; it prevails over avarice—the 
most covetous man will become liberal and even extravagant when 
there is question of satisfying the passion of lust ; and for this same 
passion the hot-tempered and passionate man will endure every sort 
of humiliation, and will become meek as a lamb. Such, then, being 
the violence of this passion—so great that it knows no obstacle 
—lust will freely embrace every means within its reach to satisfy its 
cravings, and thus involves an infinity of other sins :— 

For instance : sins committed to provide the means of satisfying 
itself. To effect this purpose it has recourse to every expedient ; 
and hence the thefts committed by the members of a household— 
children, domestics, labourers; hence, too, the desertion of one’s 
family, the dissipation of one’s fortune, the ruin of one’s home. 

In like manner, sins committed to seduce and deceive the prudent 
and God-fearing ; and hence the instilling of licentious maxims, the 
diffusion of impious and immoral books and scandalous pictures, the 
presentation of insidious gifts, and a thousand and one vile and lying 
insinuations and promises. 

Sins committed to conceal guilty connexions and intrigues ; 
hence the calumnies, perjuries, acts of hypocrisy, profanations of the 
‘sacraments, and even attempts on defenceless human life ; and hence, 
the many unhappy creatures killed corporally and spiritually, almost 
as soon as conceived, or abandoned cruelly to chance as soon as 
born, without ever being able to recognize the authors of their 
existence. 

Sins committed to remove the obstacles placed in the way by 
importunate rivals or by vigilant superiors; and hence the quarrels, 
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the betrayals, the personal injuries, the murders; or at least the 
hatreds, the rivalries, and implacable enmities, arising from this vice, 

And what is to be said of the many other deplorable evils that 
accompany the progress of this passion—jealousy, separation, scandal, 
incalculable wrongs inflicted on legitimate offspring ? And along with 
all this, the horrible and tragic deeds occasioned by the fury of a 
passion that carries its victims headlong along, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

And what of the total neglect of the duties of one’s state, especi- 
ally those towards one’s family or position in life? Home, children, 
parents, business, all set aside or completely abandoned! Oh! what 
strange changes have not to be deplored day after day in children, 
in husband, in wife, in parents, all formally of excellent character, 
but now no longer recognizable, because almost suddenly transformed 
by this vice into other beings ! 

All these evils, and many others which cannot even be counted, 
and which scatter desolation over the whole Christian world, are the 
baneful fruits of this sin, which St. Ambrose very justly calls the 
nursery and source of all vices. Nor should this cause us any surprise 
if we but remember and thoroughly grasp the corruption, the per- 
versity, the depravation, which impurity produces in the soul by 
the baneful qualities it instils—and this is the second consideration 
that is to occupy our attention to-day. 

II. The consequences of this vice—consequences, it should be 
remembered, that apply equally to interior sins of thought and 
desire—are blindness of intellect, hardness of heart, aversion to the 
things of God, together with the spirit of unbelief, despair and final 
impenitence. Let us examine these consequences one by one: 

(xt) Blindness of intellect comes first ; for there is no sin more 
calculated to separate the soul from God, the source of all light, and to 
cover it with dense darkness. Just as from marshy ground there 
spring up thick exhalations which obscure the whole atmosphere 
round about, so from the dregs of impurity there are raised up round 
the intellect dense vapours which tarnish the clear sky of reason and 
faith. The result is that he who abandons himself to this vice knows 
neither law, nor conscience, nor honour, nor fidelity, nor friendship, 
nor gratitude—he puts himself on a level with the beasts of the fields, 
and becomes like them in stupid folly: He ts compared to senseless 
beasts and is become like to them. This might well seem incredible did 
it not take place daily under our eyes ; but the impure, blind to every 
consideration human and divine, are no longer conscious of what they 
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owe themselves nor of what they owe to others. You will hear them 
boasting of the most shameful deeds, you will see them acting with- 
out prudence or reflection, and become stupid, foolish, witless. So 
great is the force of this vice in taking away the use of reason that, 
to use the words of the Holy Spirit, it goes side by side with drunkenness 
in this respect . Fornication, and wine, and drunkenness take away the 
understanding.* 

(2) Blindness of intellect naturally leads to hardness of heart, 
which amounts to this, that impurity holds the sinner so closely bound 
up in his sins that it renders him insensible to all things else. Advice, 
direction, the graces of the Lord, dreadful examples, the most impres- 
sive truths of faith, the keenest remorse of conscience, in no way move 
him, nor make any impression on him—not even the most disastrous 
of temporal misfortunes. And is it not a surprising state of hardness 
-of heart not to be able to arrest oneself on the slippery path, not to 
be capable of being turned aside from it, neither by the thought of 
the dishonour and infamy that follow it, nor by the loss and ruin 
that attend it, nor by the ascertained unreliability of its object, nor by 
the unhappiness and desolation of one’s family, nor by the loss of 
~ one’s health, nor by the many incurable maladies it engenders? Yes, 
this furious, indomitable passion resists all—in spite of loss, mis- 
fortune, and dangers of every sort, it inexorably drags its miserable 
victims down the fatal incline that leads to eternal ruin. If this is 
not hardness of heart, what is ? 

(3) Doubtless, such hardness of heart can be overcome by the 
remedies and helps offered by religion ; but how can the impure man 
have recourse to these, seeing that a third characteristic of this vice is 
to produce a profound and general aversion to the things of God? The 
spirit of the flesh and the spirit of piety and devotion can never go hand 
in hand, but mutually exclude each other: The sensual man perceiveth 
not the things that are of the spirit of God.* As a man dominated by this 
vice directs all his thoughts and affections to the foul objects of his pas- 
sion, so can he find neither taste nor pleasure in things spiritual, which 
are completely opposed to him—nay, there is nothing he hates so much 
as these. The sacraments, prayer, God’s word, God’s house, sacred 
functions, God’s ministers—all inspire him with distaste and disgust. 
Nor is this all—so strong is his antipathy towards everything con- 
nected with religion and piety that it leads him not only to avoid all 
the practices of devotion, but even to detest the sight of them in others, 
inasmuch as their conduct “in this respect is a silent but continual 
reproach to him. 
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(4) In such a state of mind, how easy is it to degenerate into open 
unbelief? As a rule, all the vices, when left a fair field, lead to loss 
of faith. For how in the long run can it be possible to lead an evil 
life, and at the same time preserve untarnished the purity of faith ? 
Habitual evil conduct cannot but eventually strike at the roots of 
that faith by which it sees itself incessantly reproved. But as im- 
purity is a vice which more keenly affects the soul and fills it with 
keener remorse, so does it more than any other lead to unbelief and 
atheism. To enjoy in greater freedom and with greater peace ot mind 
the pleasures from which he cannot tear himself away, the impure 
man is driven to the desperate resource of abandoning the faith from 
which alone proceeds the sting of remorse that poisons every act of 
sensual indulgence. He would wish that there was no God, no hell, no 
eternity ; and therefore he endeavours to persuade himself that there 
are really none of those things; and what wonder if he sometimes 
succeeds in persuading himself that such is the case, seeing that it so 
closely concerns him to succeed in forming such a persuasion? It is 
this special interest of his that first begins to awaken doubts, 
uncertainties, perplexities in his breast, and ends by landing him in 
open unbelief. 

And what in fact is the ordinary and real cause of unbelief? Is 
it the obscurity of the mysteries that religion proposes to our belief ? 
No; it is the restraint, the bridle, the rampart, that faith opposes to 
the wild course of the passions, and especially to that of sensuality 
which is the most general and the most eagerly embraced of all. In- 
dulgence in this vice is the first and principal and perhaps the only 
road by which so many Christians are led to throw off the yoke 
of faith, or at least to boast that they have done so. So true is this 
that you will hardly find a pervert who is not defiled with this pitch. 
Could one but cancel impurity from the list of sins, the actual number 
of unbelievers would be forthwith considerably reduced. 

(5) Though faith may not always be lost by the impure, yet hope 
is almost always lost ; and this brings us to the fifth effect to which 
I have referred, that is to say, despair of salvation. There is no sinner 
more exposed to this danger than the impure man, inasmuch as there 
is no sinner more exposed to fall again and again into the same vile 
sins. The impressions which this vice ieaves behind it are stronger 
and more durable than any other; many dangerous occasions are 
met with at ever step, and cannot be avoided without great care and 
prudence ; and apart altogether from exterior incentives, there are 
the seeds of corruption and malice produced in the soul, in the imagi- 
nation, and in the heart, by such liberties and pleasures, and by indul- 
gence in impure delights,—seeds that incessantly tend to vice and lead 
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to terrible temptations. The result is that sensual souls cannot but 
experience great difficulty in restraining themselves from indulgence 
in the miserable pleasures that so violently attract their imagination. , 

Often indeed these unhappy souls conceive the idea of amending 
and changing their lives; but they nevertheless continue to sin ; 
for a brief moment or two they abhor, detest, and curse the criminal 
habit that torments them ; but they return to it over and over again ; 
they experience from time to time a lively and salutary feeling of 
remorse for their conduct, they go to confession, they weep, you would 
almost say their wound is healed—but it soon re-opens. How many 
a soul can attest this truth? how many a soul has risen from the mire 
in which it lay, only to fall back immediately into a deeper abyss than 
before? The last state of that man 1s made worse than the first.* 

Now this continual alternation of repentance and of sin, of reso- 
lutions and of fallings away, of sacraments and of sacrileges, of attempts 
begun and of efforts made, of conversion often tried and as often 
proving a failure—all this deprives the impure man of the hope of 
being able to master his passion, which means that it eventually leads 
him to despair. And such in fact is the case—he despairs of his own 
strength, he despairs of the help of heaven, he despairs of himself, he 
despairs of God, thus fully verifying in himself that dreadful prediction 
of St. Paul to the effect that the impure will eventually abandon them- 
selves hopelessly and blindly to the current of their criminal passions : 
Despairing they have given themselves up to lasciviousness.? 

(6) And this being so, what else can such a one expect if not final 
impenitence, an effect that follows as a matter of course from the pre- 
ceding effects ? For if this vice blinds a man, if it hardens his heart 
and turns him away from all spiritual things, if it leads to unbelief or 
despair,-- for these very reasons it deprives him of every resource, of 
every means, of every good principle that could lead to his cenver- 
sion, and it establishes him permanently in a state of almost certain 
perdition. His perdition is not an accomplished fact as long as he 
lives, but he is a reprobate, one condemned, exactly like a miserable 
malefactor irrevocably sentenced to death, and who has nothing 
before him but to await the execution of the decree that has been 
pronounced against him. 

Such, then, are the dread consequences of that vice to which the 
world is so ready to give the name of frailty, of pardonable weakness, 
of good tone, of gallantry, of softness of heart—consequences which 
are only too plainly evident in persons addicted to this vice—con- 
sequences which the same persons are conscious of and experience 
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throughout their whole life, although the violence of that vice leads 
them to excuse and palliate them and conceal them under an air of 
gaiety and pleasure. And hence you will readily understand the 
absolute necessity there is of jealously avoiding this great pest, this 
ruinous vice, this devastating and devouring passion. 

This is all the more true seeing that, difficult as it is to correct 
this vice, it is equally easy to contract it, both because of the con- 
cupiscence within us and of the occasions by which we are continually 
surrounded. It takes but little to cast us into this slough—a single 
step, a single trial, suffices ; and while in the case of other sins many 
and repeated acts are required to form a habit, it suffices in this par- 
ticular case to commit but one such sin in order to contract, if not the 
habit, at least a strong proclivity. And the reason of this special 
facility is to be found in the deceitful and seductive nature of this vice, 
which possesses powerful attractions to captivate the heart of man, to 
inebriate him and make a slave of him; and hence it is that the first 
sin impels violently towards a second, and the second to a third, and 
so on until gradually by a long series of acts of indulgence in this vice 
the passion becomes more pressing and insatiable the more one tries 
to satisfy it. 

Let us, then, be on our guard in the beginning ; above all let young 
people who have the happiness still to preserve intact the precious 
treasure of their purity and innocence, be careful to guard it and defend 
it against all the allurements and attractions of this vice ; let them 
not fall away on the plea that they will be able to reform later on, for 
this passion will carry them farther than they imagine, and one 
day they will perhaps perceive, when too late, that though their hair 
may turn white the bad habit contracted will remain ever unchanged. 

But if you have had the misfortune to have given this passion 
admission into your heart, pluck it out, I beseech you, as you value 
your spiritual and temporal welfare ; pluck it out before it becomes 
deeply rooted,—and only too rapidly does it take root ; in this respect 
there is no such thing as going slow,—before you are aware of 
what is happening, you are plunged into the bottom of an abyss. And 
if you thus give way in youth, do not be surprised if the demon of 
impurity enters into you, takes up his abode in you, penetrates the 
very marrow of your bones, and never quits you as long as breath 
remains in your body: His bones shall be filled with the vices of his. 
youth, and they shall sleep with him tn the dust.” 

Are we, then, to conclude that this malady is irreparable, and 
that we have nothing to do but to let it run its course once it has 
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seized on the soul? Assuredly no—with an energetic will, and the 
firm resolution to make use of the proper remedies, a sure and lasting 
cure may be hoped for, as countless examples go to prove. But such 
remedies must be taken at once and seriously ; for though the evil is 
not absolutely incurable, you must at the same time have remarked 
that its nature is such that it demands strong and vigorous remedies, 
together with the determined will to employ them as they ought to 
be employed. What these remedies are we shall see tn our next 
instruction, 
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Eighth Instruction on the Wices 


THE REMEDIES AND ANTIDOTES AGAINST IMPURITY 


THouGH of all the vices lust is the most pernicious in its effects, as 
set forth in our last instruction ; though it is consequently the most 
difficult to heal ; yet it must never be regarded as incurable, no matter 
what degree it has reached, provided only that one thoroughly 
comprehends the necessity of overcoming it, and is resolved seriously 
to do so, and hence to have due recourse to the proper remedies. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” says the proverb; not indeed that 
the difficulties really vanish, but that they are conquered and over- 
come by a generous and persevering will. If, then, you happen to be 
a slave to this passion, attend carefully to the remedies that must be 
applied by all those who seriously resolve to conquer this insidious vice. 

Our Lord, on one occasion, said of a possessed man who was 
brought before Him to be healed, and who was a figure of the impure 
man: This kind of demon ts not cast out but by prayer and fasting.* 
Such, then, are the two remedies prescribed by the sovereign Phy- 
sician of souls—prayer and fasting; and by fasting is meant, not 
merely diminution of food, though such privation is helpful and even 
necessary, but also the practice of all kinds of Christian mortification, 
as was pointed out in the proper place. 

I. The first remedy is prayer—a remedy necessary for all evils, 
but specially necessary for this, which, as the Fathers say, is the most 
tenacious of all as well as the most difficult to cure. Let us first of 
all be convinced, with the author of the Book of Wisdom, that 
continence is a gift that must come from heaven: I could not other- 
wise be continent, except God gave it ;? and consequently that we should 
ask it of God morning and night with fervour and perseverance. If 
the demon of impurity by whom you are possessed enchains your 
mind and will, he must at least leave your voice perfectly free to cry 
out to God for help. Pray, then, pray, especially in those moments 
when passion begins to assert itself more violently than usual—in that 
moment redouble your cries and tears, try to do violence to the 
heart of God. Cast yourself humbly at His feet, represent to Him 
with tears the extreme misery of your only daughter, that is to say, 
of that soul which He has purchased at so great a price ; tell Him’ 
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of your weakness and frailty, of the force of your bad habits, of the 
violence of your sensual passions; and beg of Him to succour you 
with efficient helps, proportionate to your needs. God, says the 
Council of Trent, never refuses the gift of chastity to those who sin- 
cerely ask it—a very consoling doctrine for those who sincerely desire 
to live a chaste life, but on the other hand a clear condemnation of 
all those who would excuse their sins on the score of human frailty. 
If you are ready to think on anything rather than on recommending 
yourself to God ; if you pray to Him but seldom, and merely with the 
lips and without a sincere desire of being heard, or even with the 
actual fear that you will be heard, as St. Augustine confessed happened 
in his own case when he asked God to deliver him from the evil habits 
in which he had become involved yet at the same time feared he 
might obtain what he asked ; if, finally, you are too readily wearied 
at prayer ; in all such cases it is vain for you to allege the excuse 
of frailty. 

True it is, indeed, that among the evil effects of lust there is 
also this, that it inspires its victim with distaste and disgust for all 
pious practices, and especially for prayer. Yet this is the reason 
why I have said that you must labour to conquer this weariness, this 
distaste, this laziness, this feeling of repugnance towards prayer— 
ali sad fruits of the vice of impurity ; and if you are unable to do 
more, at least do not fail to beg of God before all else that He will 
deign to deliver you from the feeling of torpor and indolence with 
which you are oppressed ; that He will open your eyes fully to the 
greatness of the evil and to the extent of the danger to which you 
are exposed of being lost for all eternity. For if you once thoroughly 
grasp this fact, you will conceive the desire of being delivered from 
it, and this desire will prove a stimulus, a teacher, and a school of 
fervent prayer. 

II. But prayer alone would be fruitless if at the same time you do 
not take care to shun and banish all that could provoke you to the 
sin of impurity. To ask God to deliver you from the fire of impurity, 
and at the same time to add oil to that fire, and to feed it by con- 
tinual nourishment, would be an open contradiction,—nay, it would 
be an act of inconceivable presumption ; for the Lord has expressly 
declared that: He that loveth danger shall perish in tt. To prayer, 
then, there must be added mortification, which will consist in two 
things: (1) In shunning all that can furnish an incentive to this 


vice; and (2) in practising all that can tend to weaken and 
destroy it. 
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(1) Many are the incentives calculated to foment the passion of 
lust. Not to speak of dangerous occasions—such as company-keeping 
and sinful intercourse, licentious and debauched companions, bad and 
obscene books, and the like—for each one is bound by precept to 
avoid all such occasions—how many other things are there that, though 
not precisely called proximate occasions, are yet calculated to lead 
to sin. Let us pass them briefly in review :— 

(a) The first incentive to concupiscence is idleness. He who has 
nothing to occupy his attention, who turns his mind to nothing serious 
or interesting, readily lets his thoughts run on things evil ; for having 
no other distraction, his mind and heart naturally wander whither 
taste and tendency lead them ; and hence the Holy Ghost tells us 
that idleness is a bad teacher, and readily suggests evil: Idle- 
ness hath taught much evil.1 How much less will be the number of 
your temptations if, following the advice of St. Jerome, you apportion 
out your days in such a way that the demon will always find you 
occupied. Nor does it make any difference if these occupations are 
sometimes nothing more serious than recreation and amusement, 
taken for the welfare of the body—the-one thing essential is that you 
be occupied, and that your mind be not allowed to dwell on evil 
thoughts. 

(6) A second incentive is excess in eating and drinking. Rarely 
will it be possible to find a person given to excess in this respect who 
is not also exposed to impure temptations, and who will not easily 
succumb to the assaults of the tempter. As impurity has its seat in 
the flesh, the more the flesh is pampered and petted, the more rebellious 
and impatient of restraint will it become. Excess of the kind en- 
feebles the mind, and strengthens the senses ; and is not the reason 
assigned in Sacred Scripture for the abominations practised by the 
people of Sodom, this—that they gave themselves up to gluttony, with 
the result that the flesh revolted against the spirit? This was the 
iniquity of Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, and abundance.* Be sober, 
then, and temperate, if you really wish to quench the impure flames 
of concupiscence. 

(c) A third incentive will be found to consist in indelicate dances, 
plays, theatres, and similar sources of amusement. Though such 
things are considered harmless or even fashionable, it is none the less 
certain that they often prove dangerous, and tend to excite sensual 
desires and appetites, and to fill the mind with unholy thoughts. How 
far they are dangerous in any particular case must be determined by 
each one for himself. 


1 Ecclus. xxxiil. 29. 2 Ezech. xvi. 49. 
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(d) And what shall we say of familiar and unguarded intercourse 
with persons of the opposite sex, especially when these are attractive, 
of kindred tastes and pleasing disposition? Since the fall of 
our first parents, attractions of the kind have ever exercised a strong 
and seductive influence over the human heart ; and hence the Lord, 
who well knew the clay of which we are formed, was careful to leave 
us many minute warnings and recommendations on this point, all 
of which clearly go to show the great prudence and circumspection 
which He requires to be exercised between persons of different sexes, 
as well as the caution and care that should be taken to prevent the 
entrance of unholy thoughts and desires, even on the occasion of 
necessary intercourse. 

Apart even from any actual intercourse, what harm may not be 
done the soul by unrestrained or licentious looks ? The Holy Ghost 
warns us that death enters the soul through the eyes, as through 
an open window: Death is come up through our windows ;* from the 
eye to the mind, and from the mind to the heart, there is but a single 
short step. These seductive forms that you drink in with the eyes 
from the persons you gaze on will keenly impress the imagination ; 
they will thence penetrate the heart ; and ere long will force you to 
cry out in the words of the Prophet: My eye hath wasted my soul.? 
And hence it was that the Lord says: Gaze not about upon another’s 
beauty ;* but tells us to turn away the eyes when danger confronts 
us: Turn away thy face from a woman dressed up.* He even gives the 
reason : Hereby lust is enkindled as a firve.* All other remedies will be 
in vain if you do not exercise active and strict vigilance over your 
eyes, if you do not restrain your looks, if you do not lay down and 
follow an inviolable law of modesty and circumspection in this 
respect. 

What is here said regarding persons, applies also to statues, 
pictures, and other representations calculated to provoke to lust. 
Such objects are only too common in our days—so great is the depra- 
vation of the age in which we live that even in the smallest things, 
even in such trifles as ornaments and postcards, the spirit of 
immodesty and sensuality pervades all, tends to corrupt and 
deprave all. 

(e) Finally, you must not neglect another source of impurity— 
one to which but too little attention is usually paid—that is to say, 
carelessness and negligence in rejecting the impure temptations with 
which one is assailed, whatever the source, whether innocent or guilty. 
Just as a spark falling on a heap of straw, if not immediately 
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extinguished, bursts at once into flame, so impure temptation if not 
at once rejected makes immediate headway, masters us, and leads 
us to our ruin. Negligence in this respect diminishes our strength 
and increases that of the temptation. 

It is, then, of the highest importance to resist without delay 
At the very first indication of any evil suggestion, drive it at once 
away as you would cast off a spark of fire should it happen to fall on 
your clothes. Have instant recourse to God, and turn your mind 
to other thoughts—it matters little whether these are pious or merely 
indifferent. Blessed is he, says the Psalmist, who takes and destroys 
in their very birth those offsprings of sin: Blessed he that shall take 
and dash thy little ones against the rock.+ 

Such, then, briefly, are the chief incentives that usually go to 
foment the vice of impurity. Now, if all who have their salvation 
at heart ought to avoid them with the greatest care, how much more 
ought they to be shunned by those who are addicted to this vice, who 
are conscious of its power and terrible ascendency over them, and 
consequently of the little that is required to make them fall? The 
obligation of flight is always in proportion to the extent of the danger ; 
and the danger is always proportioned to one’s weakness. Hence it 
follows that while some can face certain occasions without any danger, 
or with little danger, persons such as those referred to just now can- 
not affordtodoso atall. For others the danger will be merely remote; 
but for such as these it will be proximate, owing to their frailty and the 
sad experience they have had ; and this being the case, flight is no longer 
a matter of mere counsel, but is of rigorous precept. 

True, indeed, they may ask why cannot they go where others go, 
and do what others do; yet they ought to remember that the condi- 
tion of a strong and healthy man is far different from that of one who 
is ill or infirm, and that what is permitted the former cannot always 
be allowed the latter. And hence if the slaves of vice but knew the 
extent of their weakness they would behave very differently in the 
midst of the occasions to which they actually expose their souls. 
But if they only remember it at the feet of the confessor when they 
wish to excuse their faults and obtain pardon of their sins, what hope 
can there be for them? At all other times they completely lose sight 
of the fact that they are weak, they expose themselves to every 
danger, as if they had nothing to fear, and as if there never had 
been such a thing as danger! This being the case, what wonder 
that their falls are so prompt and frequent, and ever graver and 

» graver ! 
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Perhaps they may think that too much is thus expected of them. 
Yet so far is this from being the case that even after they have adopt ed 
all these precautions much still remains to be attended to. We may, 
indeed, shun all exterior occasions, but we cannot shun ourselves. 
Here we have an enemy that is within us, is one with our very selves, 
is inseparable from us—that is to say, concupiscence, which grieves 
even the hearts of the saints, inasmuch as like a dry branch it is 
capable of being set on fire without the help of any external agent or 
incentive. It is not enough, then, to guard against exterior 
incentives,—we must also directly struggle against concupiscence 
itself, so as to weaken and tame it. And how is this to be done? 
By labour, by application, by fast and abstinence, by penance 
and mortification, or at least by privations and the diminution 
of enjoyments, treating that concupiscence as we should treat 
a stubborn horse which we desire to train and tame—that is, we 
deprive him of his corn, or we draw the reins more tightly. Purity, 
as the Fathers observe, is a lily which springs up and thrives nowhere 
but in the midst of the thorns of a laborious, sober, temperate, and 
mortified life ; while to treat one’s body with too much consideration, 
to grant it every satisfaction which it may crave, even pleasures that 
are otherwise lawful and innocent, is but to supply fresh food to the 
worm of impurity. 

Do not fail, then, to practise penance and mortification as much 
as in you lies; and do not omit to add those practices which are 
reliable and indispensable preservatives against the ravages of this 
malady. 

First of all comes frequentation of the sacraments of Confession, 
and Communion. Confession, as St. Thomas observes, when well 
made, diminishes bad habits ; when frequently made it destroys them. 
But to make it with best advantage you need a suitable director, who 
will know how to treat your case with a firm and patient hand, so as 
to do you good without inspiring you with undue fear or discourage- 
ment ; and hence you should be very careful in the choice of such a 
one ; then, having chosen him you should be equally careful not to leave 
him for another, but to return to him again and again, and faithfully 
endeavour to follow his directions. 

Another powerful help is to be found in Holy Communion, which, 
among its other effects, possesses the special virtue of being able to 
tame the fire of concupiscence, in virtue of that divine participation in 
the immaculate flesh of Jesus Christ which is for that very reason 
called The corn of the elect, and wine springing forth virgins.* 
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It will also be most helpful, nor should one omit it, to dwell from 
time to time on the eternal truths which of their very nature are highly 
calculated to deliver us from this vice: In all thy works remember thy 
last end,—that is to say, death, judgment, hell, and heaven,—and 
thou shalt never sin. These four great events towards which we are 
daily hastening, if we but hold them before our minds, will keep us 
filled with the holy fear of God, and thus extinguish in us all desire of 
sensual pleasures and every impure thought that could lead to our 
fall. To this should be added a tender devotion to Jesus crucified, 
and to His Mother of Sorrows, who is the mother of purity as 
well. 

These, then, are the remedies to be opposed to the vice of lust. 
If they are practised with fidelity and perseverance the vice will 
disappear before their salutary influence, no matter how strong the 
habit may have become, as has been proved to be true in the case 
of countless souls who were able to gain the victory over themselves, 
though previously plunged deep in the mire of sensuality. 

The great misfortune is that very few of those who are given 
to indulgence of the kind will be found resolute enough to subject 
themselves to this treatment. These remedies are tiresome, annoying, 
contrary to men’s natural inclination ; and as things that are difficult 
are attempted by few, it follows that conversion and change of life in 
this particular are extremely rare. They would, indeed, like to change, 
but at the expense of little effort and trouble, by a routine and super- 
ficial confession, or by the practice of certain devotions that cost them 
little time or trouble; but they will not devote any attention to 
recommending themselves to God in prayer, they will exercise no 
vigilance over the senses, nor will they be found prepared to practise 
due mortification—always the same liberty in their looks, in their 
life, in their conduct ; always on the borders and confines of sin. It 
you wish, then, to keep the flesh in due submission to the spirit, you 
must go to confession frequently ; you must seriously resolve to adopt 
all the measures necessary to liberate you from the thraldom of the 
passions, and, above all, you must carefully put these measures in 
practice. 

Do you wish to be healed? our Lord one day asked of the para- 
lytic. Let the impure man put himself the same question, and he 
will easily find the correct answer. He knows the remedy—let him 
resolutely adopt it, no matter what the cost. His soul is at stake, 
and no excuse can be tolerated. Let him, therefore, turn to God, 
let him implore the divine help, let him do all that in him lies, and he 
may be quite certain that he will succeed in escaping the toils of the 
enemy, and in living a life pure and holy in the sight of God. 
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But if you have not the strength of mind to follow out the cure J 
or if you only take it by halves; or if you completely abandon it, 
because you find it troublesome and annoying,—in that case your 
malady is incurable, your evil plight is hopeless, and the dreadful 
sentence pronounced by the Prophet Jeremias applies in all its severity 
to your case: Thy bruise is incurable, thy wound 18 very grievous . » » 


thou hast no healing medicines.* 
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‘minth Anstruction on the Wices 


ON ANGER 


Tue three great passions we have hitherto been studying, pervade 
the world, according to the expression of St. John. All that ts in the 
world 1s the concuprscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. There are, however, other secondary vices,— 
subordinate, indeed, but none the less to be feared and shunned as 
hurtful to the soul and fruittul in sin; and hence they have been 
placed on the list of the deadly sins, that is to say, of those seven 
broad roads that lead to perdition. 

The first cf these that presents itself for examination is the vice 
of anger, that turbulent and impetuous passion which leads to 
continual outbursts and disturbs both one’s own peace and that of 
others—a passion which may be regarded as more dangerous than 
the foregoing in this sense, that little or no account is usually made 
of it, just as little account is taken of those maladies that are not 
of a dangerous aspect, though they can have, and often do have, as 
fatal a termination as those that are more serious in appearance. 

For, as a rule, sins of anger are regarded rather as defects of 
character or temperament than as vices of the will. The result is 
that they are committed readily, are confessed merely through habit 
or routine, and without any serious intention of amending, and 
of avoiding them for the future This is the reason why they are 
so common ; and it also explains how it is that many who are neither 
proud nor covetous nor given to impurity are hasty and choleric to 
excess. In this respect not even the good and pious are exempt— 
nay, they sometimes show themselves to be more violent than others, 
to the great discredit of Christian piety. which the world attacks on 
this very account, though unjustly, inasmuch as in its ignorance of the 
nature of true devotion it attributes to it a defect which belongs, not 
to it, but to a particular person or occasion. Let us, then, endeavour 
to grasp the nature of this vice, to see it as it really is, and hence 
carefully to avoid it, in the clear conviction that souls are sent to 
hell not only for robbery or impurity, but that many are sent there 
with arms in their hands and anger in their hearts, and that it matters 
little by what road a man is lost provided he does suffer the loss of 


his soul. 
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Anger is an inordinate desire of revenge aroused in us by resent; 
ment at some offence, real or supposed. If we consider it in its widest 
sense it is a lively emotion of mind, a disturbance o soul, leading 
us to reject and repel forcibly and indignantly whatever displeases 
us; for anger is often enkindled even against inanimate objects or 
things devoid of reason, in which case, however, it is impatience 
rather than anger properly so called. Yet there is really little differ- 
ence between them—they have the same root, that is to say, unregu- 
lated self-love, and they lead to more or less the same results. 

First of all, however, it should be observed that this passion, 
considered in itself, is not a vicious passion, but a natural passion,— 
a passion which is common to all the children of Adam, which is 
neither good nor bad of its own nature, and which may be well- 
or ill-directed according as it is rightly or wrongly guided by reason. 
God Himself has said: Be angry and sin not ; and hence it follows that 
one may sometimes be angry without thereby committing a sin. 

To make things as clear as possible in this respect, two sorts of 
anger must be kept clearly distinct—the one being good and laud- 
able ; the other vicious and reprehensible. 

I. Anger is good and laudable when it springs from a just motive, 
when it is based on the love of God and His holy religion, and is kept 
within the bounds of prudent moderation. Thus, to be surprised 
and moved and-angry at the sight of the excesses or scandals or deeds 
of injustice and fraud which are met with in the world; to desire 
chastisement to be inflicted for the destruction of the sin and the 
amendment of the sinner; to inflict chastisement in due measure, 
and with legitimate authority, but without any other end than that 
of opposing evil and promoting good—all this would be nothing more 
than just anger, nay, sometimes it would be holy zeal. Such was that 
which moved the heart of Mathathias and of Phineas ; and, to omit 
other examples, such also was the zeal of our Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self when He drove the profaners out of the temple. Properly speak- 
ing, indeed, it is not anger at all, but zeal—a virtue necessary to all 
Christians, but particularly so in superiors and heads of families. 

II. On the other hand, anger is vicious when it is unjust in the 
matter of the motive which excites it in us, or violent in the way it is 
exercised. It is in one or other of these two defects that the abuse of 
this passion will be found to consist ; and this is precisely the reason 
why it is defined as an inordinate desire of vengeance. 

(x) It can be unjust in its motive. If there is any motive that 
might seem just and plausible it would assuredly be that based on a 
grave injury inflicted maliciously and without any just grounds. But 
while this can well be a motive for feeling pain and annoyance, it can 
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mever be a lawful motive for anger and vengeance. Such is the 
teaching of the Gospel, which forbids us to render evil for evil, or to 
nourish feelings of hate; while it commands us, on the contrary, to 
love those that hate us and repay injury by kindness: But I say to 
you, not to resist evil; and: Whosoever is angry with his brother, shall 
be in danger of the judgment ; and: Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you.* 

Much more still will our anger be unjust if it is inspired by trivial 
motives or motives of no importance. It is both shameful and 
astonishing to see the trivialities and futile reasons on account of 
which some are ready to give way to anger. An involuntary error, 
a simple want of reflection or of attention, a joke, an innocent or 
Meaningless or harmless observation, will be quite enough to ex- 
asperate them and set them beside themselves. 

Worse still, when the only foundation of anger is nothing 
more than an imaginary offence, actually or morally, as may happen 
in two ways—when the action which we imagine to be offensive is 
not so in reality, and when it was done without any intention of giving 
offence. For example: a man threatens you with a lawsuit, but 
acts within his right in doing so; or he competes against you in some 
sale or to secure some position or employment, but with as good 
right as you; or he gives an unfavourable account of you, but says 
what he thinks to be the truth, and could not avoid saying what he 
thinks ; or he refuses to do you some favour, either because he could 
not or was not bound to render it. Let us even suppose the case in 
which the loss caused you is real, but was inflicted accidentally and 
without any fault on the part of him who inflicted it. In all these 
circumstances what right have you to be angry ? and would not your 
anger be unjust ? 

Nor will it be less unjust if you turn into a motive for anger that 
which should really appeal to your sense of gratitude, as would be 
the case were you to grow angry because someone recalled to your 
mind some duty or some obligation incumbent on you ; or were he to 
take the liberty of advising or warning you for your good ; or were he 
to watch over your actions when bound to do so. Would not this be 
rank folly, resembling that of one suffering from fever who should 
wise up against the doctor attending him ? 

(2) Yet, even though your anger is just in its motive, as it would 
‘be in the aforementioned cases of inflicting merited correction or of 
ithe due exercise of your authority, it might at the same time be vicious 
in the way in which you allow it to run its course—a point that deserves 
«careful attention. 
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Let us suppose the motive to be just and reasonable: but what 
impels you to take vengeance on persons who do not ieee you 
and for whom you are in no way accountable? Is not this a real 
assumption of authority ? To punish, chastise, take vengeance, 
pertains to God alone, and to those invested with His authority. 

The motive may be just ; but in your transports of anger you do: 
not distinguish the innocent from the guilty, you are equally severe 
on all, and often when you find you are unable to punish the guilty 
you vent your anger on those who have had nothing to do with the 
matter. Now, is not this downright injustice ? 

The motive may be just; but you allow yourself to be carried 
away by anger to such an extent as to know neither limit nor measure, 
so that your conduct is nothing short of brutality. If your anger 
makes you burst forth into insulting and indecent expressions, into: 
blasphemy, imprecation, and malediction ; if it leads you to resort 
to ill-treatment, violence and excess, it may indeed be just in its. 
motive, but it will be always reprehensible in its mode; nor can it 
be excused on the score of correction, seeing that correction adminis- 
tered in such a way is worse than the fault it is intended to correct. 

Finally, the motive may be just ; but if the end is bad or is not 
good ; if it is not the love of justice or the emendation of the guilty 
that animates you, but simply the desire of venting your anger, it is 
clear that such anger cannot be excused from sin. 

You now see the many ways in which anger can be vicious as to 
the manner in which it is vented—that is to say, when it is exercised 
without authority, or when it is allowed to pass due limits, or when it. 
falls on the innocent, or when its end is bad or perverse. In a word, 
if anger is not restrained by reason it cannot but fall into one excess. 
or another ; and it is never so just in itself that it cannot carry us head- 
long in its fury—like a fiery horse which, if not well held in hands, 
carries its rider out of the road and rushes headlong with him towards. 
the precipice. 

This must not, however, be taken to mean that anger is always. 
a grave sin; for it is sometimes altogether exempt from fault. 
The following rules will be found useful in practice :— 

As long as it remains a mere emotion, as long as the will has no. 
part either in encouraging or fomenting it, and as long as it merely 
produces its own natural effects, such as boiling of the blood, 
excitement, perturbation of mind, incitement to feelings of vengeance: 
and the like,—all these movements arise from the natural fire of passion, 
and while they may and do serve as an incitement, an impulse, to sin, 
they will never actually amount to a sin as long as the will remains. 
firm and does not allow itself to be carried away by them. Not only 
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this, but if the will energetically resists by contrary acts of mildness, 
such temptations actually become occasions of merit and virtue. 

There will be sin whenever the will takes part and concurs in any 
way in the act. And the sin will be mortal if the will consents deli- 
berately and in grave matter, that is to say, in a grave violation of 
justice or charity, or in causing grave scandal, or in contributing to 
serious Consequences, provided these are sufficiently foreseen ; while 
the sin will be venial in the absence of complete advertence, or when 
the incident is of trivial importance. 

At the same time it should be remembered that venial sin of 
this kind, if allowed to rest Jong in the heart, soon develops into a 
bad seed, which, as a rule, daily grows and increases through successive 
grades of rancour, bitterness, hate, and resentment, and easily degene- 
tates into mortal sin, just as trivial maladies, if neglected, may 
easily lead to a fatal illness. 

Ill. Having thus seen the nature of anger, how far it is sinful and. 
in what degree, let us now briefly examine the malice of this vice and 
observe the various sins that usually follow in its train. Its deformity 
will appear from three principal considerations—one on the part of 
God, the second on the part of our neighbour, and the third on the 
part of the angry man himself. 

(a) On the part of God. inasmuch as this vice is clearly opposed. 
tc Him For the spirit of God is a spirit of peace and mildness, good- 
ness and mercy: whereas the spirit of an angry man is a spirit of 
disturbance and disorder, or harshness and severity. Nothing con- 
sequently is more repugnant to the heart of God ; while if you do not 
stop short with interior feelings of anger, but break out into deeds 
of passion and revenge, you usurp a power that belongs to God alone. 

(b) On the part of one’s neighbour, inasmuch as this vice is directly 
opposed to charity, renders us hateful and unbearable to those who 
have to live with us, and severs the bonds of union, concord and peace 
which are the first and principal effects of charity. 

(c) On the part of the angry man himself, inasmuch as anger 
deprives him of the use of reason and makes him like the unreasoning 
beast of the field. The other passions do indeed blind or weaken 
reason ; but the passion of anger, when violent, takes away the use of 
reason altogether. Observe, for instance, a person in a violent fit of 
anger—does he not present the appearance of a beast rather than that 
of a man? His face on fire, his eyes burning, his movements sudden 
and unregulated, stamping his feet, grinding his teeth, his whole aspect 
that of a wild beast. That the angry man no longer possesses the use 
of reason is proved still better by the disastrous consequences to which 
he does not hesitate to expose himself, when at one and the same 
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time he hazards his peace of mind, his reputation, his own interests 
and those of his family, and even his very life, as only too often happens 
an unfortunate man who will not take care to repress the first move- 
ments of blind, impetuous, passionate anger. 

Considered carefully in itself, then, this vice appears brutal and 
monstrous in the extreme. But still more dangerous is it in its 
effects ; and the Holy Spirit clearly lays down that he who readily 
gives way to anger can hardly avoid falling into many sins: He that 
és easily stirred up to wrath shall be more prone to sin.* 

(a) First of all to interior sins, which are almost countless in 
number, owing to the fact that such sins do not compromise us in the 
eyes of others as do words and deeds; and hence the evil machinations 
and designs, the vindictive desires of all sorts, the malign pleasure 
in the evil that befalls others, malign enquiries as to their conduct, 
and rash suspicions and judgments regarding them. 

() Sins of the tongue—brutal observations, injurious remarks, 
threats, perjuries, diabolical imprecations, execrable blasphemies, 
together with endless calumny and detraction. 

(c) Sins in deed—quarrels, enmities, contentions, not only with 
strangers, but also with those to whom we are closely bound by 
ties of kindred or blood; woundings, murders, injuries of every 
kind—everything that the spirit of vengeance can suggest ; and along 
‘with all this, the horrible abuse of the sacraments, which by a blind 
illusion are frequented by many such in spite of the festering sores 
of hate and rancour which infest their heart, and which are still open 
or at least only imperfectly healed. 

(2) Sins of omission, or at least of negligence in the discharge of 
one’s duties as a Christian ; for anger induces into the heart a spirit of 
agitation and turmoil utterly incompatible with that spirit of calm and 
attention which prayer demands. The result of this frame of mind 
is that one fulfils such duties but badly, or does not discharge them 
at all, owing to the fact that the mind is completely absorbed in the 
sense of the injury received, in the word heard, and in the thought 
of how to be avenged. 

All these sins the passionate man can readily recognize because 
committed by himself ; but how many other sins are there of which 
he renders himself guilty without knowing it, because committed 
‘by others in consequence of his transports ? How many sins does he 
not thus occasion in his servants, his children; his wife, his employer, 
dhis parents, and the like ? 

Such are the ordinary fruits, the sad effects, of this passion ; and 
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it would be highly desirable that you should keep them before your 
eyes when going to confession, so as to avoid a very common fault— 
that of speaking in a general way of sins of anger and of quarrelling, 
without any attempt to determine the circumstances that accompany 
them, or the results that attend them—thus exposing yourself to the 
danger of falling short in the integrity required for sacramental 
confession. 

From all this you will infer that anger is not a passion that can 
be despised or made little of ; but that, on the contrary, it should 
be held in due fear, as well as energetically withstood. It is a blind 
and headlong passion which listens neither to reason nor advice, and 
hurries one into many excesses which harm oneself, wound one’s 
neighbour, scandalize all, and, what is worse, constitute a grave offence 
against God. 

But what should cause us still greater fear is the fact that it leads. 
to such obstinate aversions as are not even banished by the thought 
of approaching death, as is proved by the fact that reconciliations. 
made at such times frequently turn out to be anything but sincere and 
lasting, thus showing that the heart remains filled with hatred and 
anger even though the lips seem to assert the contrary. Now, if death 
actually occurs while the will is thus disposed, the unfortunate man 
goes before his Judge with heart envenomed by rancour and passion, 
and consequently has to face the dread sentence of eternal reprobation. 

To avoid such dreadful fate you must repress and keep in due 
subjection the outbursts of passion that may come to disturb the peace 
of your soul; and, accordingly, we shall devote our next instruction te 
a consideration of the remedies to be employed if we wish to escape 
this sin with its many sad consequences, 
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THE sin of anger, as we Saw in our last instruction, is of its nature a 
grave sin, is the fruitful source of other sins, and hence is numbered 
amongst the capital sins. This being the case, every Christian who 
sincerely desires to save his soul should stand carefully on his guard 
against the outbursts of this passion, and neglect no means that is 
necessary to forestall, tame, and conquer it. What these means are 
we shall now proceed to examine :— 

I. The remedies to be resorted to against anger are of two 
sorts, the one positive and the other negative—the latter consisting 
in ridding the mind of certain false impressions which prevent us 
from endeavouring seriously to correct it. They are chiefly three: 

The first false persuasion is that of imagining that in your 
individual case anger is merely a defect of character and not a sin 
of the will. Your assertion comes to this that you imagine you 
are almost completely justified by the plea that your character inclines 
you to anger, that you have a quick and fiery temper, and that in 
certain circumstances you cannot avoid its outbursts. This ad- 
mission is needless—everyone admits that your character is such; 
but do you know what they also add? They add that such a char- 
acter is a bad character, and that it is high time to change it for the 
better. In fact, an excuse based on temperament or character is 
accepted neither by God nor men, and not even by yourself. 

Not by God, who has given you the guidance of reason and the 
light of faith precisely in order that by their help you may be enabled 
to regulate your character and direct it along the path of duty. That 
the passion of anger may be aroused in you, and may surprise you at 
certain moments, is a natural effect which God will never set down to 
your account ; but the moment you perceive that it is trying to 
master you and to gain possession of your heart, you should at once 
repress it, and never allow it to proceed to deliberate acts or words 
or desires. 

Not by man; for why do not human laws allow those crimes 
to go unpunished that are committed in the heat of anger? Why, 
but because they regard them as sufficiently voluntary and culpable. 

Not even by you yourself; for should another of precisely the same 
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character as you attempt to ill-treat you, injure or insult you, you 
are irritated against him, you are angry with him, you believe you 
have a right to be so, and you would at once reject all excuses based 
on his character. Why, then, do you imagine a similar excuse is 
valid in your own case, when you are not prepared to accept it in 
another’s ? 

Nay, why are you of a passionate temper? Because you do 
not seriously endeavour to correct it or keep it under control. Fre- 
quent acts soon delevop into a habit, and habits, if not repressed, 
form the character, the temperament, the disposition. And hence, 
instead of saying that you are hasty by nature, you should rather 
say that you are given to anger, because of a habit which you have 
not watched over nor corrected. 

Another and very common error in this respect is that of making 
light of fits of anger on the plea that they are but momentary and 
passing ; that though you are hasty, all is over in a moment, and is 
completely forgotten ; and that the only feeling that remains is one 
of regret for having lost your temper. Yet what does all this really 
mean? Can it mean that you are faultless in the matter? Doubt- 
less the evil would be much greater were you to cherish the flames 
of anger for a long time within your breast ; but your fits of temper, 
momentary and passing though they be, do not on that account 
cease to be sins, and even grave sins at certain times, that is, when 
sufficiently deliberate and voluntary. 

And what use is it to say that the moment the outburst is over 
you are another man, if at that very moment you are capable 
of any excess, if you gravely offend God and your neighbour, and 
if even when calmed down you are still responsible for the evil effects 
caused in others by your unfortunate outbursts? The sorrow and 
regret which you feel on account of your conduct do not do away 
with the fact that it was bad,—mortal sin is committed in an instant, 
which instant is precisely that of advertence and consent ; and hence 
immediate repentance does not destroy the fact that the fault has 
already been committed. 

But, someone may observe, anger so blinds me at these moments 
that I am no longer conscious of what I am doing or saying, and hence 
my outbursts would seem to me to be excusable for want of sufficient 
advertence. Now this is nothing short of an act of mere seli- 
deception purposely invented to make you regard your transports 
as indeliberate. True indeed it is that total inadvertence does away 
with the guilt of sin ; while partial inadvertence does this much, that 
what in itself is mortal is rendered venial. But in this connexion 
there are two reflections that should be carefully borne in mind, and 
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taken earnestly to heart by all those who are given to outbursts of 
temper such as those under consideration. 

The first is that the case is extremely rare in which anger carries 
you so far beside yourself as to render you completely blind to what 
you do. As atule, it leaves sufficient knowledge and remorse to make 
you conscious of the evil you are doing, no matter how much you may 
feel yourself interiorly carried away and impelled to do as you are 
doing. Your first movement may not, indeed, be deliberate; but 
what of the second, and of the third? Why, then, continue to give 
way to such transports? A single instant, let me repeat, is quite 
sufficient for advertence, consent, sin. 

But even should anger deprive you of all self-control, I say in 
the second place that angry outbursts cannot on that account be 
regarded as exempt from all fault. For if you have contracted the 
habit of giving way to such outbursts, and if you do not endeavour 
to correct that habit, you may not indeed be conscious of the out- 
burst on the spot, but you are none the less guilty, because the re- 
quisite advertence is already sufficiently comprised in the voluntary 
omission of the means necessary to deliver you from the dominion of 
this vicious habit. This principle applies to all habits; and hence 
all such outbursts of anger must be regarded as voluntary in their 
cause or origin, so long as he who is given to them takes no pains to 
repress them and correct the evil habit he has contracted. 

In a word: Inadvertence either does not exist at all, or even 
though it does it cannot be accepted as an excuse as long as, though in- 
fluenced by such habit, you neglect the means necessary to preserve 
you against its attacks. In such case it will excuse you only on the 
supposition that, in spite of all precautions, you are assailed un- 
expectedly and without time for preparation. In no other case can 
you allege this plea of inadvertence. 

II. Casting aside all such false notions, then, turn your mind 
seriously to the practice of the positive remedies calculated to conquer 
the vice of anger. Now what are those remedies ? 

(1) The first, which is suggested by the Apostle St. James, is 
that of being slow to anger, which means that we ought not to be 
too ready to persuade ourselves that we are in the right, when we 
are swayed by anger. “ The injustice of his own anger,” says St. 
Augustine, “is never apparent to an angry man.” And why ? 
Because, instead of arming ourselves against our own anger, we arm 
ourselves for vengeance. If, when we feel ourselves irritated or moved 
to anger, we would only reflect that in most cases our anger is unjust, 
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not only should we not be irritated against our neighbour, but we 
should rather take ourselves to task for giving way to irritation without 
due grounds. But as weare ever ready to flatter ourselves that we are 
in the right, it follows that instead of repressing our angry feelings we 
encourage them, we look on our conduct as just and reasonable, with 
the result that we become more embittered and exasperated. Not 
only this, but as we consider our indignation to be nothing but right 
and proper, so do we desire to justify it in the eyes of others, and, 
to accomplish this, we are ready to commit other sins, such as calumny, 
Getraction, and contemptuous remarks about one by whom we 
imagine we have been offended—thus giving substance to shadows 
and making mountains out of a mole-hill. 

An excellent means, therefore, of conquering anger will be that 
of proceeding with great care and reflection: Let every man be slow 
to anger. When assailed by anger, ask yourself the question God 
asked the Prophet Jonas when He saw him angry without reason ; 
Dost thou think thou hast reason to be angry? And even if you have 
do you consider you are right in letting your anger carry you thus 
away? How often, on thecontrary, do we not have to accuse ourselves 
of injustice, or at least of excessive heat and passion, in the outbursts 
to which we allow ourselves to give way ! 

(2) Another remedy is that of endeavouring to foresee the 
occasions of resentment and anger to which we are likely to be ex- 
posed in the course of the day, and of standing on our guard against 
them. Events that do not happen unexpectedly and without pre- 
vision, do far less harm and are borne with much greater patience. 
This applies particularly to those incidents and sources of annoyance 
that occur in families where diversity of tastes and inclinations tend 
to engender contradictions and differences of opinion. 

But if it is a question of unforeseen and unexpected incidents 
coming from without, you can to a certain extent make up for the 
absence of prevision by having clearly before your mind this great 
truth that everything cannot be expected to happen as we should 
wish, and that, whatever does happen, nothing comes without the 
disposition of God, who either wills it or at least permits it for our 
good. I say, Or at least permits it ; because we must carefully dis- 
tinguish the evils that come immediately from the hand of God, such 
as poverty, illness, pain, sorrow, and similar misfortunes, from those 
that arise from the malice of men, and which God simply permits to 
take place, such as calumny, persecution, injury, loss, and the infliction 
of wrong. God wills the former, while He simply tolerates the latter. 
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New, it is but just and right that with regard to the former class 
of misfortunes we should be resigned—for if God wills that we be poor, 
infirm, ill, suffering, can we reasonably rise up against Him and be 
angry with the decrees of His will? But with regard to the second 
class—those that arise from the malice of man,—there will be much 
greater difficulty experienced in bearing them patiently, owing to the 
fact that they excite our bile and irritate us and drive us to fury. 
Yet even evils of this class bear the impress of God’s will, inasmuch as 
God makes use of the malice of men to afford us occasions of 
salutary suffering and instruments of sanctification. Doubtless 
He does not will the malice which produces such pain and uneasiness, 
nor does He ever omit to punish it in His own good time; but the 
moment it exists He expects patience and resignation on our part. 

If this truth were but thoroughly grasped, it would do much to 
calm our irritation and to dispel feelings of undue anger in the midst 
of the disagreeable trials, great or small, to which we are exposed. If 
they are mere trifles, it is not worth while losing one’s temper over 
them ; while if the matter is serious and important, it will be well before 
giving way to temper to ask yourself whether anger is the best remedy, 
or whether it is any remedy at all. Most frequently you will find 
that it is perfectly useless ; that it will be vain to give way to anger 
or irritation ; and consequently that it will be better to make a virtue 
of necessity. As a general rule the best thing will be indifference 
and contempt with regard to the injury done; if you act otherwise 
you lose all merit, you but load your conscience with new sins, and 
you really suffer much more from your own irritated feelings than 
from the injury you receive from others. 

At other times an excessive love of self and of your own ease 
will render you intolerant of all that could disturb or irritate you or 
in any way cause annoyance. Hence the fits of anger that break 
forth on every occasion—for instance, at the crying of an infant, or 
at the merry laughter of children, or at the carelessness of a servant, 
or at the sight of food badly or imperfectly prepared. Not only this 
but you sometimes are irritated against things that are devoid of sense 
and reason,—against a stone that strikes your feet, against the pen 
with which you write, against a fire that will not burn, against the 
weather that is not what you want, and so on. 

At other times, an excessive attachment to riches will lead you 
into transports of fury at the sight of the smallest loss to which you 
may have been exposed—for instance, the breaking of a plate or of 
a pane of glass—despite the fact that your anger would be much better 
employed against various other disorders which you allow to pass 
unnoticed because they do not affect your pocket, though they are 
none the less prejudicial to conscience. 
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At other times, a secret antipathy and aversion to your neigh- 
‘our will render you touchy, irascible, and ready to take in bad part 
-anything and everything he may do or attempt. You are ready to 
bear with much greater annoyance from others, while you cannot 
tolerate the slightest thing in such or such a one—in him all offends, 
irritates, exasperates. Now why this? Simply because of the aver- 
‘sion and animosity with which you regard him. 

Finally, and above all, anger arises from pride and from an 
exaggerated opinion of oneself that renders one over-sensitive to the 
‘slightest contradiction. You are ready to take umbrage at the 
amerest trifles, and your mind is ever ready to suggest a thou- 
sand imaginary wrongs on which it delights to dwell and magnify: 
Hence it is that the vice of anger is much more prevalent 
amongst these in the higher walks of life, owing to the fact that their 
tank, their condition, their fortune renders them more proud and 
haughty, and consequently more susceptible and difficult to please. 

Such, then, are the passions that usually arouse anger in the 
soul; and hence to be delivered from this vice, we must first of all 
correct and repress the others. We shall not be so ready to give 
“way to anger if we possess less self-love and a little more of the spirit 
of mortification, less avarice and more generosity, less jealousy and 
.a little more of the spirit of charity, less pride and a little more of the 
‘spirit of humility. Yes, pride it is that more than anything else 
‘foments the spirit of anger within us ; and hence it was that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when recommending meekness, linked humility thereto 
‘as its companion: Learn of Me for I am meek and humble of heart— 
thus showing us that these two virtues are closely linked together, 
inseparable, and indivisible, and that where humility does not exist 
there can be no true meekness. 

It is precisely herein that we have the last and most efficacious 
‘means of withstanding this vice of anger—that is to say, by prac- 
tising the acts of the contrary virtue of Christian meekness. And as 
in the words of our Lord, which I have quoted just now, you will notice 
that He specially recommends meekness side by side with humility, 
I have considered it highly desirable to devote a separate instruction 
to this subject, in the same way as I devoted a separate instruction 
to humility, the contrary virtue to pride. As a rule the deformity 
-of vice is sufficiently recognized ; but not so with regard to the im- 
portance and necessity of the Christian virtues, and especially those 
that in a special way constitute the true spirit of Jesus Christ, the 
certain mark of the true Christian, and the infallible indication of 
solid virtue. Accordingly, the virtue of meekness shall form the 
subject of our next instruction. 
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Gieventh Instruction on the Vices 


ON MEEKNESS 


As was pointed out towards the conclusion of our last instruction, 
the most efficacious remedy for the vice of anger consists in the 
practice of the contrary virtue of Christian meekness, a virtue specially 
recommended to us by our Saviour as being just as necessary as 
humility, which indeed immediately follows it in the enumeration of 
the Beatitudes: Learn of Me because I am meek and humble of heart ; 
and : Blessed are the meek for they shall possess the land,—thus showing 
that these two virtues are the principal foundations of the Gospel 
teaching and constitute the substance of the Christian religion. 

As on a former occas on I spoke of humility because it is the 
contrary virtue to pride, so in our present instruction I propose to 
speak of meekness as the contrary virtue to anger—a virtue just as 
little known as humility, and even derided by the world which regards. 
it more or less as a sign of weakness ; which rather glories in being 
neither meek nor indulgent towards others and in making oneself 
feared and respected by the suddenness and strength of one’s temper 3 
yet which, by a flagrant contradiction, cannot refuse its esteem and 
affection to one who though insulted or injured declines to take the 
vengeance within his reach and, instead of this, returns good for evil 
to him who has given the offence. Now, n recommending Christian 
meekness, Jesus Christ has done no more than confirm this natural 
tendency of the heart of man to admire him who knows how to pardon 
injury and control his temper. Let us then proceed to examine the 
essence, the necessity, and the advantages of this virtue. 

I. Meekness is a virtue moderating and regulating our anger and 
repressing inordinate outbreaks of that passion It moderates and 
regulates, but it does not destroy; for you need not imagine that to be 
truly meek you must banish or exclude from your soul all feelings of 
indignation or resentment—this is not possible, nor even desirable. 
It is not possible; for when exposed to contradictions and trials, it is 
a natural and involuntary effect of the passion of anger to have one’s: 
heart deeply moved and one’s blood boil ; and hence it would be folly, 
not virtue, to claim that one experiences no feeling of indignation on 
anger on such occasions. Nor is it even desirable, seeing that om 
many occasions anger is precisely the power that must give strength, 
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efficacy, and vigour to us in the just discharge of the obligation 
that sometimes binds us to administer correction. Not to rise up 
against the evils or misdeeds that one is witness to, or to feel them 
but slightly, is nothing short of culpable and reprehensible placidity. 
And such would be your state if, though charged by God with the care 
of a family, you were to remain indifferent to the conduct of those 
under you, in order to avoid annoyance to others or inconvenience 
and trouble to yourself. 

Meekness, then, renders us neither foolish, nor weak-minded, nor 
indolent ; but it restrains and represses our anger in such a way as to 
prevent it exceeding the limits of right reason. When correction or 
punishment has to be administered, this virtue enables us to do so 
with due moderation and discretion ; not out of passion, but simply 
through a desire to correct and improve; not to embitter and ex- 
asperate, but to win over and do good. Then, with regard to the 
thousand little trials and contradictions to which man is exposed in 
the course of the day, meekness renders us tolerant of the faults and 
failings of others, and keeps us from being too ready to feel annoyance 
or anger at the trifles that may be said or done against us; while, as 
regards the more serious offences or injuries that may be done us, the 
virtue of meekness leads us to reject all longing for revenge, and, not 
content merely with pardoning it, willingly takes advantage of suit- 
able occasions to return good for evil to those who have given cause 
of offence,—and all this not merely through policy, or interest, or 
human respect, but for the sake of fraternal charity and the love of 
God. Such briefly is the nature of meekness. 

This being understood, who can fail to see how necessary is this 
virtue to us, both as Christians and as men? Yes, even as men, 
Had we to live alone or had we to mix with none but the impeccable, 
meek and patient, meekness would not indeed be of much use. But 
we are destined to live with others; and, taking into account the 
defects that we all bear within us, it is impossible to expect that we 
shall not meet with much to annoy, displease, and offend us. Consider 
the immense variety of dispositions, tempers, and inclinations that 
exist ; and consider the many difficult, offensive, and intractable men 
who would almost lead us to suppose that they are born for no other 
purpose than to annoy others and to render our lives trying and 
burthensome. Yet we must live in the midst of these,—even with 
these must we endeavour to live on terms of peace; now, how are 
we to succeed? To imagine that we shall be able to bring all others 
round to our way of thinking, or that we shall succeed in making them 
accommodate themselves to our ways and views, would be the veriest 
piece of foolish presumption ; while. on the other hand, to break out 
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into anger, and to try to have revenge for every offence or injury, 
would amount to a state of unending warfare. One resource remains: 
—that of bearing, excusing, pardoning: Bearing with one another 
and forgiving one another, tf any have a complaint against another.” 
Nor must we forget that each one of us has his own imperfections— 
that: In many things we all offend.” Now this being so, by what 
special privilege can we expect indulgence from others, if we ourselves. 
are touchy and exacting to an excessive degree? Let us, then, use 
the same rule and measure for ourselves as for others—let us bear 
with others as others have to bear with us. 

But these reflections, though just in themselves, belong to the 
domain of reason rather than to that of faith How much better 
should not our position as Christians make us alive to the necessity 
of the virtue of meekness! Does not the Gospel, which we profess, 
proclaim on every page the claims and merits of meekness? How 
many recommendations to mildness towards our neighbour, be he 
unjust and annoying or merely indiscreet and importunate, does not the 
Gospel contain? It forbids acrimony, and even the slightest feeling 
of aversion and anger: Whosoever 1s angry with his brother shall be in: 
danger of the judgment.® It forbids offensive or injurious words, as 
well as all expressions of contempt and bitterness: Whosoever shalt 
say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council. And whoso- 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.* It forbids us. 
to return violence for violence: I say to you not to resist evil.» It even 
calls on us to be ready to suffer any loss rather than resist at the 
expense of charity, since we are told to offer the left cheek to him who: 
strikes on the right cheek, and even to give up our cloak to one 
who desires to take our coat. When properly understood, these are: 
not words of simple counsel, but real ‘precept,—we are not abso- 
lutely forbidden to defend our goods against the violence and ex- 
actions of others; but what is forbidden us is to defend them at 
the expense of charity. Hence if we cannot defend ourselves and 
maintain our claims without allowing ourselves to give way to out- | 
bur-ts of temper and deeds of vengeance, the Gospel directs us to 
sacrifice even what is really our own, and to renounce our right, simply 
because charity, which we should otherwise lose, is more precious 
and certainly more necessary than all things else. The precept, then, 
that directs us not to claim our goods is not absolute but conditional. 

Finally, our Saviour commands us to love our enemies, to treat 
them kindly, and to render them good for evil: Love your enemies—do- 
good to them that hate you; in fact, it is in this that He principally 
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places the test as to whether we are His true disciples, true Christians : 
By this shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you have love 
one for another ,* and He also declared that every offering of ours 
will be hateful to Him if it is not accompanied by the sacrifice of all 
feelings of anger and resentment we may experience against those 
who have done us wrong. 

Such, then, is the teaching of Jesus Christ. More luminous and 
convincing still are the examples by which He has confirmed that 
teaching. Throughout the whole course of His life He ever showed 
Himself to be what the Prophets had foretold He was to be—the King 
of meekness, a lamb, a sheep, a pastor—the model of mildness, gentle- 
ness, love, condescension and affability towards all without exception 
—towards His disciples, towards children, towards the people, towards 
sinners, even the most scandalous amongst them, towards His bitterest 
enemies, esepcial y in the dreary hour of His passion when He opposed 
miracles cf charity and patience to the vilest insults, to the most in- 
human cruelties. With good reason could He say: Learn of Me for 
I am meek and humble of heart. 

In view of all this, how can we hope to be saved if we do not 
bear within us the impress of this divine meekness ? if we are but 
little or hardly at all like to Jesus Christ in this respect ? if we require 
but little to make us break with our neighbour and to be at discord 
and dissension with him ? or if we are ready to blaze forth for a single 
word, an imaginary insult? Let us reflect carefully on this point 
and let us be thoroughly convinced that without the spirit of meekness 
there can be no true Christianity, no true devotion, no hope of 
salvation. 

True indeed it costs not a little to observe firm and unchangeable 
meekness, especially in unusually trying situations and occasions ; 
true also it is that we shall be often called on to conquer self-love, 
to preserve silence when we should like to speak out our mind, to 
repress our angry feelings when the heart is on fire with passion, to 
bend and give way when we could easily stand forth and defend our- 
selves, to present an air of calm and serenity when our blood is boiling, 
and to bury our dislikes, lay aside our claims, submit and humiliate 
ourselves. 

II. All this is most true; but to avoid being cast down and 
overcome by such difficulties, let us keep before our eyes the precious. 
fruit that springs from the practice of the virtue of meekness—a fruit 
consisting in abundant peace, promised us by God: The meek shalt 
inherit the .and and shall delight in abundance of peace,’—that is to 
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say, peace with ourselves, peace with our neighbour, and peace with 
God—snch are the three precious advantages that attend and con- 
stitute the crown of the meek. 

(a) Peace with ourselves. There is little need to say that as long 
as one is swayed by the passions no peace can be expected ; for from 
the passions are derived all the bitterness and all the weariness of 
life. Especially is this true of the passion of anger, that most furious 
and impetuous of all passions, which agitates and upsets the mind, 
torments, distresses and devours the heart, and as a consequence 
injures health and wastes life. Take one who is subject to transports 
of anger, and what peace can he enjoy? Every instant there is 
something to wound him, something to annoy him, something to 
upset him—he is buffeted about by every wind that blows, tossed to 
and fro by every storm, like a tempestuous sea by the raging winds. 

It is not thus with one who is meek—though not insensible to the 
assaults of natural impatience, yet by force of combating his passion 
he subdues and calms it. He may indeed experience trouble and 
difficulty in restraining the outbursts to which nature would give vent 
under the first impulse of passion; but the struggle is soon followed 
by the pleasure he experiences in knowing that he is spared subsequent 
affliction of spirit and useless regrets. And thus does he come to 
recognize in himself the truth of God’s divine word: In your patience - 
you shall possess your souls.* 

(b) Peace with our neighbour. Of all temporal goods this is the 
most precious—everyone would wish to have it. Now, how does it 
happen that a blessing, which is so much desired and sought after, 
is at the same time so rarely met with? The great enemy, the great 
disturber of peace, is that excessive sensitiveness which will suffer 
nothing, bear with nothing ; it is that accursed spirit of dispute and 
contention which must reply to everything and allow nothing to pass 
uncontradicted ; it is that serpent-like spirit which is ever ready to 
dart out and bite and wound whoever draws near it. Such is the 
source of all the dissensions, all the quarrels, and all the divisions, 
‘that banish peace from families, make them a veritable hell on 
earth, and convert their members into so many demons. 

The one means of avoiding these evils and of living in peace with 
‘our neighbour is by practising Christian meekness, which smoothes 
‘difficulties and softens suceptibilities ; prudently prevents quarrels, 
and hinders them from breaking out; while, if unable to succeed in 
this, it appeases and smoothes them over after they have occurred, 
and is ever ready to yield rather than provoke discord or dissension ; 
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it dictates to us those words of mildness which, to use the expression 
of the Holy Ghost, like a cooling dew, tempers the heat. of passion - 
A mild answer breaketh wrath ;} which disarms enemies and multiplies 
friends: A sweet word multiplieth friends ;* and which assures peace 
and tranquillity : A peaceful tongue is a tree of life.* Who indeed does 
not know how pleasing it is in the eyes of men, and how lovable in 
social intercourse ? Assuredly it is not true that a modest attitude ex- 
poses us to other insults and offences more cruel than those already 
inflicted, as all those would seem to imply who try to justify their out- 
bursts on the plea of prudent precaution. Nay, meekness is even the 
surest means of conquering the malice of others, of conciliating embit- 
tered hearts, and of living on friendly terms with all—with the good, 
with the bad, and with the very enemies of peace. Vainly shall we 
seek another way—we must ever return to that pointed out by Jesus 
Christ Himself: Blessed are the meek for they shall possess the land. 

(c) Peace with God—the most important advantage of all—the 
infallible consequence of peace with ourselves and with our neigh- 
bour, according to the words of the Apostle: Have peace, and the 
God of peace and of love shall be with you.* 

For, meekness, by preserving us from anger, preserves us at the 
same time from countless sins which would bring down on us the 
enmity of God. It furthermore maintains peace and tranquillity 
in the heart, and thus admirably disposes the soul to those exercises 
of piety and those effusions of heavenly grace which are not communi- 
cated to a restless, disturbed, agitated heart ; and finally it enables us 
to secure the divine mercy, inasmuch as the heart of the Lord cannot 
remain closed against him who sacrifices his own feelings for God’s 
sake, as we are assured by the words of Jesus Christ Himself : Forgive 
and you shall be forgiven. Wretched as we are in being liable to 
offend God incessantly, we are on the other hand blessed in this 
that we are continually exposed to annoyance on the part of others ; 
for by patiently bearing trials for the love of God we are enabled 
in a certain sense to settle our accounts with Him and to merit the 
pardon of our offences against Him: Forgive and you shall be forgiven. 

Such then are the certain advantages of Christian meekness ; 
and in view of these who can fail to regard as other than well em- 
ployed any and every sacrifice that may be made to secure such 
desirable results? Let us, therefore, clothe ourselves with the spirit 
of this virtue which is so dear to God and to men, so necessary to 
salvation, and so advantageous to ourselves. Sometimes we desire 
occasions of sanctifying ourselves and of pleasing God ; but they are 
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mere imaginary occasions and may never arise throughout the whole 
course of our lives ; yet at the same time we do not take advantage of 
those that are near at hand, within our reach, always present, and 
inseparable from our state! Without seeking them from afar, we shall 
find them in abundance in our daily intercourse with the world, and 
even in the bosom of our own household ; and when they present them- 
selves, why not endeavour to make charity triumph within us by 
trampling under foot all bitterness and rancour ? why not preserve 
unshaken patience in the midst of the trials and annoyances that 
may daily be inflicted on us by our neighbour? Nothing will be 
found more capable than this of proving our fidelity and of enriching 
us with merits before God, and hence nothing that we should embrace 
with greater fervour. 

If few passionate and hot-tempered men succeed in correcting 
this bad habit, the reason will be found in the fact that they are 
unwilling to employ the remedies here indicated. But if you only 
watch over your heart and its angry movements ; if you only take the 
proper precautions against ordinary occasions and dangers; if you 
only make it your law not to lose your patience; if you only ex- 
tinguish the first sparks of this fire the moment you notice its presence } 
and if you only take the necessary pains to repress your outbursts by 
a mild word of excuse, by some act of submission, all will be well, 
the vice of anger will have no place within you. But above all, do 
not fail to cast your eyes from time to time on the crucifix, on the 
divine Model who will one day be also your Judge, and recommend 
yourself to Him, asking Him to pour into your soul the spirit of meek- 
ness and charity. Do this with perseverance, and you will soon be 
able to reap the fruit. 

I say, with perseverance ; for to change one’s natural disposition 
is certainly not the work of a day nor of a week. Hence, though you 
may fall at times, you must not grow discouraged,—rather insist, 
renew your good resolutions, redouble your attention and endeavours, 
If you but do this, you will assuredly triumph over your temper, and 
thus deliver yourself from one of the capital enemies of your salvation. 


~ 
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Cwelfth Instruction on the Wiceg 


ON GLUTTONY 


TuE fifth on the list of the deadly sins is the vice of gluttony, which 
is an inordinate love of eating and drinking, an excessive indulgence 
in the pleasures of the palate. 

This, too, is a vice which, as a rule, is regarded with but little 
contempt or dislike. If you except the open and evidently monstrous 
sin of formal drunkenness, every other abuse in the matter of food 
or drink is usually placed on the list of those things in which one 
may lawfully and honestly indulge. 

Yet gluttony is to be counted as one of the deadly sins, and is. 
consequently both sinful in itself and productive of various other sins, 
as will be made clear in the course of this instruction, in which I shall 
confine my attention to the subject of intemperance and gluttony in 
general, leaving aside for the present its vilest excess, drunkenness, 
which demands a separate instruction. 

I, By a spontaneous law of nature, as well as by command of God, 
man is bound to take care of his body, to preserve its existence, to. 
restore its wasted powers by food, so that the soul which is dependent 
on it may be in a fit condition to discharge its duties properly. And 
hence the Lord in His loving providence has attached to food its 
pleasing taste, savour, capacity for delighting the palate, so that there 
should be no danger of experiencing repugnance in satisfying a need. 
of our nature, which otherwise might prove troublesome and burthen- 
some. This being the case, it is no sin to feel pleasure in eating and. 
drinking ; but it would be a sin to eat and drink for the mere pleasure 
of the thing, and thus exceed the limits of reasonable moderation. 

This sin may be committed in any one of three ways—by undue 
attachment, by excess, and by undue delicacy in the matter of 
food. 

(a) By attachment, that is to say, by devoting excessive atten- 
tion to one’s food. This takes various forms, and manifests itself im 
various ways—for instance, by eagerly and anxiously thinking about 
what there is to eat and drink ; by eating and drinking greedily or vora- 
ciously ; by eating or drinking at all hours of the day, without any 
necessity and outside ordinary meal-times. Indeed it is by no means 
unusual to find people ready to eat at all hours, not to satisfy hunger, 
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but simply to gratify their palate. Now, is not this a clear indication 
of gluttony ? 

(b) By excess, that is to say, taking too much food or drink. 
The purpose of food is to nourish and strengthen and maintain the 
vigour of the body, which excessive eating only enfeebles. Hence he 
who, to satisfy his palate, eats more than is right, goes counter to 
the end for which food has been instituted, and employs towards 
the destruction of life that which is really intended to preserve life 
Now, is not this unmistakably a sin of gluttony ? 

(c) By daintiness, that is, when to satisfy one’s palate one is not 
content with the food suitable to and in keeping with his rank or 
condition in life, but eagerly seeks choice and delicate foods ; or when 
through mere sensuality one devotes excessive care and attention to 
the cooking and preparation of his food. 

In all these circumstances there is the sin of gluttony, either 
because the rules of temperance are violated in one way or other, or 
‘because some fault is committed with regard to the quantity or the 
quality of the food eaten, or with regard to the time and the manner 
in which it is eaten. 

II. All this, however, is easily understood. The great difficulty 
‘consists in determining when exactly intemperance amounts to a 
grave sin: for not every abuse in this matter is to be regarded as a 
mortal sin ; nor is it always easy to fix the precise boundary line in a 
matter that clearly admits of various grades arising out of differences 
of temperament, age, occupation, and other considerations. But in 
general it may be laid down as certain and unquestionable that 
gluttony is a mortal sin in the following cases : 

(t) When one’s attachment to the pleasures of the table is so 
inordinate that it leads him to place all his happiness and his last 
end in eating and drinking. This is no mere imaginary case ; for you 
will find many who would seem as if they lived only to eat and drink, 
and as if they had no other occupation, no other aim, no other passion. 
To use the expression of St. Paul, these make a god of their belly, and 
hence sin gravely. 

(2) When for the mere pleasure of eating and drinking one 
gorges oneself to such an extent as seriously to injure one’s health. 
There can be no need to point out that intemperance of this kind is 
simply brutal and altogether unworthy of a rational being. 

(3) When gluttony is indul 
to transgress ae Decay of ca cate er Nig vi er 

garding fasting and 
abstinence. You will find hundreds of men who dispense themselves 
aon A sienna Satie observances without real necessity, and 

gation of their palate, relying on frivolous pretexts, 
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or, worse still, alleging false and godless maxims such as: ‘ What 
difference can it make to eat one thing rather than another; or, to use 
fasting-fare or the contrary ; or, to confine oneself to one meal instead 
of two ? ’—as if God was not free to forbid things that are of their 
nature neither good nor bad; and as if each and every transgression 
of His precepts was not an act of rebellion against His divine will 
and an act of contempt towards His divine law! 

(4) When intemperance is the cause of serious damage to oneself 
or others. For example: if to satisfy your palate you spend more 
than you can afford or than your means permit, and thus infringe on 
the claims of justice by consequent inability to pay your debts, or by 
contracting new debts that you can never pay, or by depriving 
your family of the necessaries of life, in order to indulge the cravings 
of your palate. 

(5) Finally when intemperance leads you to spend considerable 
time in public-houses and similar places, to the prejudice of the 
duties of your state, or when it seriously distracts you from the 
observances of piety and religion. In this connexion it is truly de- 
plorable to notice how the most solemn festivals of the Christian 
year are degraded into days of riotous excess and drunkenness, and 
how they are oftentimes more keenly devoted to the pleasures of the 
table than to the practice of piety, more to the worship of one’s 
belly than to the worship of God, more to the preparation ot choice 
foods than to the salvation of one’s soul. 

You will readily understand that in these and similar cases. 
gluttony can easily be a mortal sin. (I need not mention drunkenness, 
which is the gravest of all sins of the kind, and which shall be dis- 
cussed separately ) 

Outside the cases indicated just now, that is, when the excess is 
not grave, it will be a venial sin, yet a venial sin which is of frequent 
occurrence, and is committed with little or no scruple, the reason 
being that, as we have daily need of food, and as we cannot eat it 
without some pleasure, we are easily led by that feeling of pleasure 
to exceed due limits, and, as St. Augustine wisely remarks, we 
readily turn to satisfy our palate under the pretext oi satisfying our 


hunger. 

111. Though intemperance may sometimes be only venial, it is 
nevertheless always most dangerous in its consequences. Apart from 
downright drunkenness, people have but little fear of excess in eating 
and drinking, simply because they are not alive to its pernicious 
effects, and because gluttony acts silently ; whereas they should avoid 
it with all the greater care, the more subtle and hidden is its poison. 
Let us therefore glance at its unhappy consequences. 
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(x) The first evil effect of gluttony is that it clouds the brain, 
The more the stomach is pampered the more stupid does the mind 
become, owing to the fact that excessive food and drink affect the 
brain, confuse the head, and obscure the intellect which, so to say, 
is rendered gross by the grossness of the flesh. 

Hence ignorance and stupidity in the management ot temporal 
affairs, in the duties of our state, and especially in the things of God. 
And in this connexion it may not be unwise to observe that parents 
ought to be slow in pampering the gluttony of their children if they 
do not wish to see them turn out stupid, ignorant, and inert both 
spiritually and temporally. When St. Philip Neri happened to meet 
a young man given to good cheer, he augured but ill of him, saying 
that he would never make a man of spirit, that is to say, a man of 
capacity, feeling, heart for anything else—a judgment worthy of 
that great director of souls who had such a profound knowledge of 
‘youth—a judgment which should also be carefully borne in mind by 
parents in the management of their children. 

This clouding of the intellect leads to a vain and foolish thought~- 
lessness which infallibly ends in dissipation, immoderate laughter and 
levity ; 1t also leads to loquacity and excessively free use of the tongue. 
Just as a wheel will run easily when well oiled, so a full stomach and 
the consequent absence of reflection will make the tongue wag very 
freely ; and therefore does the Holy Spirit tell us that : In the multitude 
of words there shall not want sin.t Hence gluttony leads to loquacity, 
and loquacity to filthy language and indecent jokes and obscene 
remarks and the imprudent telling of things that ought to remain 
hidden for ever. 

(2) The second effect of gluttony is sloth, that is to say, sleepiness 
torpor, laziness, and a distaste for all work or fatigue: “ A full belly 
demands repose,” says the proverb} which means that the soul 
weighted down by food and impeded by good cheer, grows panies 
and incapable of energy, attention, or action. The result is that 
one’s duties are not fulfilled at all, or only in a half-hearted fashion 
and almost by force. This is assuredly an unhappy disposition, and 
in practice will be found to be an enemy to all virtue and fruitful in 
all vice ; and hence it was that our Lord deigned to caution us against 
it when He warned us in the Gospel to be ever attentive and to watch 
carefully over ourselves so that our hearts may not become weighed 
‘down by excessive eating and drinking: Take heed to yourselves, lest 
perhaps your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and Pe Ff 

(3) The third and most unhappy effect of gluttony is the a of 
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impurity. There is nothing that is more conducive to this vice than 
excess in eating and drinking. Much wood makes a great fire, and 
in the same way over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table enkindles 
and stirs up the fire of concupiscence that is already so strong and 
ardent in itself. The result is that it is very difficult to be intemperate 
and chaste at the same time. How indeed can you hope to subdue a 
flesh that is naturally given to rebellion, when all the time you 
grant it all and even more than it demands? or how moderate its 
impetuosity when you supply it with everything calculated to stimu- 
late and provoke it? Their iniquity hath come forth as it were from 
jatness,* says the Psalmist—good cheer engenders decay, corruption, 
sin. 

(4) Nor should we here omit another baneful effect of gluttony, 
that is to say, the dissipation of one’s fortune, the impoverishment of 
one’s house, the long train of evils that it involves on one’s family. 

He that loveth good cheer shall be in want,” says the Holy Spirit. 
The want and misery to which many are reduced owe their origin to 
good cheer and indulgencein the pleasures of the table. You have only 
to open your eyes to behold visible proofs of this truth. Enter one 
house and you will find that, though the earnings are scant, there is 
an air of comfort, cleanliness, decency, or, at the very least, that 
none of the necessaries of life are wanting. And why ? because those 
who own it know how to regulate their expenses and restrain their 
appetites. But enter another house where the earnings are even 
greater, and where there are perhaps less mouths to feed, and you 
find quite the contrary—want and wretchedness and misery—some 
times not even so much as a decent bed in the whole house. The 
very necessaries of life are wanting—nay, the unhappy owner can- 
mot appear in public because he has not so much as a decent suit 
of clothes in which to appear. Now, why all this? Because all is 
spent on eating and drinking, because all is spent on gluttony and 
sensuality. 

(5) Finally, to cut the matter short, all the vices and all the passions 
spring up and flourish in a pampered body, just as noxious herbs in 
‘a rank soil. Bear this great principle well in mind: All that nourishes 
sensuality and the pronounced tendency of our nature to evil cannot 
but lead to pernicious effects. And if the gratification of the senses, 
even when innocent in their nature, easily leads to guilty pleasures 
unless great prudence is observed, how much more will not this be 
true of over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table which is not 
innocent but vicious of its nature. 


1 Ps, Ixxii. 7 2 Prov. xxi. 17, 
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From all this you will readily understand that gluttony is not, 
as many imagine, a matter of indifference or of little importance. It 
was the first sin ever committed in the world; it is the source of all 
our evils ; for it was the fruit eaten by our first parents in the face of 
God’s prohibition that has infected all their posterity with its virus } 
and it is also the source of much sin in many Christians who, in the 
indulgence of this vice, daily sacrifice conscience, religion, soul, and 
salvation. We ought, therefore, to stand in fear and distrust of this 
vice, and to take great care that we do not become slaves to it, nor 
allow it to drag us into the unhappy disorders that follow in its train. 

The remedy against gluttony is to attend to the practice of the 
contrary virtue of temperance and sobriety—a moral virtue which 
aims at moderating our love of good cheer and keeping us within the 
limits of what is right and proper in this respect. And as abuses and 
excesses in the matter of eating and drinking are as a rule committed 
in gatherings brought together for festive purposes, or in places 
devoted to debauch, so the best means of practising temperance and 
sobriety will be that of avoiding and shunning all such places as far 
as possible, and especially of shunning the triendship and companion- 
ship of gluttons and drunkards who might tempt you or lead you 
to imitate the excesses of which they themselves are so frequently 
guilty. 

Not that it is by any means forbidden to give, or attend, from 
time to time, a party or entertainment in company with one’s relatives 
or friends. God’s law is not so severe as all that. Nay, it 1s even a 
practice that cannot but tend to promote charity, friendly relations, 
and mutual good-will, and, as we know, it was practised by many of 
the holiest personages of the Old Testament, such as Job and Tobias, 
by the first Christians in their festive reunions, and even by Jesus 
Christ Himself, who did not hesitate to be present at the marriage feast 
of Cana. But at the same time it ought to be observed that the 
practice should be kept within due limits and should not become, so 
to say, a matter of daily occurrence, as happened in the case of the 
rich glutton in the Gospel who feasted sumptuously every day ; and 
along with this that the claims of Christian moderation should 
never be lost sight of on such occasions, since it is never permis- 
sible, even on the pretext of festivity and genial recreation, to 
abandon oneself to excesses which religion and reason are at one in 
condemning. 

; To esteem this virtue still more it will be well to bear constantly 
in mind the immense blessings it entails on soul and body — 

With regard to the body, it preserves it from many maladies and 
ills that are usaally caused by excess in eating and drinking. Without 
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mentioning the judgment of medical science, it will be enough here to 
remember the infallible words of the Holy Ghost, who tells us that: 
In many meats there wil be sickness, and greediness will turn to choler ; 
that: By surfeiting many have perished—but he that is temperate shall 
prolong life. 

With regard to the soul, moderation in eating and drinking is et 
great help, inasmuch as it weakens and disarms our greatest enemy, 
the enemy that makes even the saints sigh and weep, that is to say, 
the body, from which all vices and all concupiscences spring, 
For moderation keeps the body subject and obedient to the soul ; 
while the latter, being no longer weighed down by the flesh, becomes 
more free and active in its operations, more vigilant and more attentive 
to prayer, more capable of enjoying the taste for things spiritual and 
heavenly. Hence it is that this virtue is specially recommended in 
Sacred Scripture ; while all the saints without a single exception have 
practised it with great care, because they well knew the immense 
influence it exercises on purity of life and conduct, on fervour of spirit, 
and on the whole tenor of Christian life. 

If, then, you have at heart the health of your soul as well as of 
your body, you must love frugality, which after all is nothing more 
than a part, a small part at that, of the mortification and penance 
which, according to the Gospel, must constitute true Christian life, 
and which cannot go hand in hand with indulgence in sensuality. 


4 Eccius xxxvii 33: ibid 34. 
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Chitteenth Wnstruction on the Wices 
ON DRUNKENNESS 


Tue sin of gluttony, which formed the subject of our last instruction, 
comprises all excesses in eating or drinking. But as drunkenness, 
or drinking to excess, is a graver and more pernicious species of 
gluttony than any other, I purpose to devote a special instruction to 
it so as to bring out into clear and distinct relief the real character 
of this gross and brutal vice which is unhappily so common in our 
days, particularly amongst those who are in the habit of frequenting 
public-houses and similar places, where drink is had or sold. Let us, 
then, turn our attention to this subject, and first of all let us see what 
exactly is meant by drunkenness. 

Drunkenness is excess in the matter of intoxicating drinks when 
taken in such quantities as temporarily to destroy the use of reason 
or sensibly to diminish it. These two effects—loss of and lessening 
of the use of reason—should be carefully noted, so as to make it 
clear that though drunkenness may vary in degree, it is always the 
same in kind. 

I. First of all, there is that complete stage of drunkenness which 
is known to be such by everyone, which takes place when one is so full 
of drink that he no longer knows what he is saying or doing, and 
which is manifested in various ways, such as talking aimlessly, stagger- 
ing and sprawling about. Vomiting is not an essential accompaniment 
of drunkenness as some would try to persuade themselves who, though 
they indulge in drink to such an extent as completely to lose the use 
of reason, yet afterwards deny they were drunk, on the ground that 
they did not vomit. As vomiting, even in a drunken man, may be 
due to other causes than drunkenness, so also can there be drunkenness 
without vomiting. 

Neither is it necessary to exceed a certain fixed quantity of drink. 
Excess in the taking of intoxicating drinks is not something that is 
absolutely fixed in itself, but varies according to the capacity and 
temperament of the individual. Thus the quantity which will be 
tight and proper in the case of one individual will be excessive in the 
case of another ; and hence that quantity, be it greater or less, which 
renders you incapable of acting as sober people act, or which is beyond 
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what is good for health of body or clearness of brain, will constitute 
the material of drunkenness in your particular case, even though ‘the 
same quantity produces no effect whatever on another. 

This being clearly understood, it is beyond doubt that of its 
nature drunkenness is a grave sin against the virtue of temperance, 
provided it is voluntary and foreseen. I say voluntary and foreseen ; 
for it may well happen that one can be brought under the influence of 
‘drink accidentally, and without any fault on his part, owing to the fact 
that he was not sufficiently aware of the danger that confronted him. 
Thus Noe incurred no guilt when for the first time he collected the 
juice of the grape, the strength of which was unknown to him, and 
drank such a quantity of it that he became drunk; but could he be ex- 
cused from the sin of drunkenness if after this first experience of his 
the were to repeat the same experiment a second time? In the same 
‘way, inadvertence cannot as a rule be alleged as an excuse by those 
‘who know by previous experience that their brain suffers each time 
they exceed a certain quantity, or each time they drink fasting, or 
each time they drink a certain class of drink, yet heedlessly do so 
again. Should drunkenness follow in such cases, it must be regarded 
vas sufficiently voluntary and culpable, even though there is no direct 
intention to become intoxicated. Not only this, but even though 
drunkenness for one reason or another does not follow, yet they who 
-drink under such circumstances will be guilty of sin, inasmuch as they 
teally expose themselves to a danger which experience has taught ~ 
them to be proximate in their case. 

II. The enormity and gravity of this species of excess are easily 
-deduced from its intrinsic deformity as well as from the serious risks 
which the drunken man runs :— 

(a) First of all from its deformity ; for it deprives man of his 

noblest prerogative, degrades him from his proper dignity of man 
and reduces him to the level of senseless beasts. For after all, what is 
‘it that really elevates and ennobles man, and distinguishes him from 
‘the beasts of the field? What but the use of reason? Now, this 
glorious light becomes obscured or extinguished in drink,—for the time 
being nothing more remains to a drunken man than the mere animal 
life which he has in common with the beasts,—for the time being he 
is incapable of the use of reason. Nay, in this respect, he is even worse 
than the very beast, for he not only loses the use of reason but even 
the free use of his limbs and of luis whole body—a phenomenon that 
mever happens in the case of even the uncleanest and filthiest of 
beasts. Now, can anything more hideous than this be imagined ? 
Rightly, then, was this vice characterised by St. John Chrysostom as 
‘.a disgrace to the whole human race. 
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(6) And secondly from the serious risks it involves as a conse- 
quence of the loss of reason, combined with the probability of unfor- 
tunate accidents to which a drunken man is exposed. On the one 
hand it may, and indeed does, happen that a drunken man is exposed 
to the danger of death, either by a fall, or by apoplexy brought on by 
drink, or by taking part in quarrelling and fighting, to which drunken 
men are specially prone, thus verifying the words of the Holy Ghost : 
Wine hath destroyed very many.? On the other hand, while in this state, 
he is helpless—utterly unable to provide for his soul’s welfare, utterly 
unable to cast as much as a thought on his soul’s salvation. A 
dreadful reflection this! A man struck down by illness can, unless 
unconscious, turn to God, weep for his sins, confess them, at least to 
a certain extent, and receive absolution from them ; but no such course 
is open to the drunken man whose soul is steeped in wine. Now, is it 
not a grave sin against charity to expose himself in this way to the 
danger of dying the death of a beast? Alas! how many unhappy 
souls have been stricken by death, and plunged straight into the 
eternal fires of hell, while in the state of drunkenness ! 

III. Thus far I have been speaking of complete drunkenness alone, 
that is to say, the drunkenness that renders man a beast by depriving 
him wholly of the use of reason for the time being. But you must not 
imagine that, to sin gravely in the matter of excessive drinking, it is 
necessary to reach this stage. Quite the contrary. There is drunken- 
ness, as St. Thomas explains, when reason, though not wholly removed, 
is nevertheless obscured and clouded by drink to such an extent that 
one is rendered incapable of using it properly when required to make 
an act of religion, or to defend oneself against temptation. 

People often speak of a man in this condition as being merry ; 
by which term they gloss over their excesses and set aside scruple and 
remorse. But let us clear the air: it is one thing to be merry and 
quite another to be half drunk. If the whole evil were confined to a 
glass or two more than usual, merely rendering you more hearty and 
vivacious, but without in any way making you forget the rules of 
propriety, modesty, decorum, or religion, your condition may indeed 
with good right be called gay or merry ; but not so when the state 
induced by drink is such that your condition is only very slightly 
removed from complete drunkenness, and leads you into various 
grievous faults. 

True indeed you have not thus far completely lost your reason} 
but you have considerably weakened it,—you are not yet wholly a brute, 

but neither are you wholly a man. Would you give way to so many 
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indecent words and deeds if you had still complete control of reason— 
things that you yourself at once disapprove of the moment the fumes 
of the drink have disappeared and you have recovered your usual 
calm of mind? And if this is true, does it not follow that you were 
not master of yourself nor of your actions at the time ? 

Moreover, is not this state a proximate and very dangerous dis- 
position towards the completest stage of drunkenness? How then can 
at be excused from grave fault, no matter what the name by which 
‘you may choose to call it? What has already been said with regard 
to the malice of complete drunkenness applies proportionately to this 
latter state. Nay, it must not be forgotten that the latter species of 
drunkenness is even much more fertile in sin than the former: for 
a person who is completely drunk is rendered incapable of doing any- 
thing whatever, and his one desire is to lie down and sleep; while 
those who are half drunk, who are heated and excited by the fumes 
of strong drink, are precisely those who abandon themselves to the 
most sinful conduct, as I shall point out later on; for though they no 
longer have enough judgment to avoid sin, they still possess sufficient 
knowledge to render their actions gravely sinful. 

IV. It now remains to consider a third classin the matter of 
drink. You will occasionally meet certain wonderful drinkers who, though 
they drink and drink until, so to say, they become so many walking 
barrels, yet are never drunk, either wholly or by half, but continue on 
with steady legs and cool heads. Now what are we to say of such as 
these? This, that they do not commit the sin of drunkenness, since 
in no possible way can they be called drunk either wholly or partially ; 
but it is difficult to excuse them from a grave sin of gluttony, inas- 
much as they drink excessively, for the mere pleasure of the thing, 
and thus expose themselves to all the various inconveniences in- 
separable from the excessive use of intoxicating drinks. 

For though they remain firm and steady as a rock, and complete 
masters of themselves, yet drink, taken in such quantities as they 
are accustomed to, cannot fail to produce baneful effects on both soul 
and body. As for the body, all you have to do is to ask their medical 
adviser and you will find that his opinion is anything but favourable ; 
while as for the soul, they must admit that while thus gorged with 
drink they are but badly equipped to rule their passions rendered 
headstrong by the excitement produced by strong drinks,—a remark 
that applies with tenfold force to lust, the most ardent passion of all. 

Woe to you that ave mighty to drink wine,* cries out the Prophet 
Isaias,—woe to you who ambition or boast the title of strong and 
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valiant drinkers! Now to whom does this sentence apply if not to 
those of the class we are considering? Here there is no reference to 
drunkards, but purely and simply to those who glory in being able to: 
take a large quantity of drink without losing their head. And yet 
the Prophet says of such, Woe to you ; andit must not be forgotten 
that this threatening term, Woe, is never employed in Sacred Scripture 
exceptin matters ofimportance, involving grave danger and consider- 
able disorder. Let those, then, who are accustomed to boast of their 
drinking capacity think well on all this and decide what should be their 
conduct for the future. 

Thus far we have seen the various classes of drunkards and 
tipplers. Now of all these St. Paul lays down in general that they 
shall never enter the kingdom of heaven: Do not err—netther forni- 
cators nor idolators nor adulterers ... nor drunkards . . . shall possess. 
the kingdom of God,\—which amounts to this, that even though} your 
only vice is drunkenness, it alone is quite sufficient to ensure your 
damnation. Yet, it is not within the bounds of probability that 
drunkenness will be found solitary in your soul, since it usually brings 
with it a long train of sins and disorders which I shall point out later 
on. For the present, however, let us glance at the conclusions to be 
drawn from what has already been set forth. 

First of all if it follows that it is a grave sin to make oneself 
drunk, it also follows that it will be equally a grave sin to make others 
drunk, either by deceiving them as to the nature of the drink they are 
taking, or by forcing them to drink more than is right, that is to say, 
by inducing or inviting or importuning them to drink when you 
already know that by doing so they will exceed the bounds of 
moderation. Do not allow yourself to imagine that a Christian is free 
to find material for fun or joke in bringing about the corporal or 
spiritual ruin of his neighbour. Be the intention what it may on 
such occasions or in such attempts, the performance itself isa positive 
provocation to evil, and is nothing short of downright scandal. 

In this connexion another sin of scandal—that of co-operation— 
must not be passed over in silence. I refer to the scandal which may 
easily be given by publicans and others engaged in the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Ofall the dangers to which their conscience is exposed as a 
consequence of their trade, the least serious is certainly not that of 
supplying drink beyond due limits to those who are in the habit of 
getting drunk, or are actually on the verge of that state. To do so 
would be downright, formal co-operation in another’s sin—a co-operation 
which, as theologians point out, would be excusable only when as @ 
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consequence of your refusal to supply drink under the circumstances 
you would expose yourself to grave loss or to serious dangers which the 
rules of charity does not oblige you to incur for the sake of hindering 
another’s sin, 

But, you may object, I am but following out my trade, and I 
am not bound to attend to anything else. All very good; but wait a 
moment: you are indeed within your right in selling an article which 
is neither good nor bad in itself, even though the buyer may turn 
it to sin, provided, however, that you have no good grounds to presume 
that he will so abuse it ; but if you have such grounds, nay if you are 
even morally certain that such will happen,—that the sale will con- 
tribute to another’s sin,—as in the case under consideration, you can- 
not in such a case sell without sinful co-operation in that other’s sin. 

But if I do not sell it, another will? Even so; what difference 
does this make ? All you do is to forestall another’s sin and make it 
your own—it does not cease to be a sin merely because another is 
ready to commit it. There are plenty of people ready to purchase 
stolen goods; is that any reason why you should feel justified in 
doing the same? It is the same with regard to the sale of drink. An 
excuse of this kind is nothing more than a sophism suggested by self- 
interest, and rendering you insensible to the voice of conscience ; but 
you must not listen to it; for if the calculations of self-interest are 
sometimes fortunate here on earth, they never turn out well as regards 
the life to come. 

There is just one point that must not be passed over in this con- 
nexion, and it is this: If it is a disgraceful thing for a man to debase 
himself by the sin of drunkenness, it is immeasurably more so in a 
woman—nay, it may almost be said that a woman who is seen to 
frequent a public-house is sure to lose the respect of her neighbours ; 
while if she once stoops so low as to take too much drink, her good name 
is gone for ever; and there is no knowing the dreadful consequences 
that await her. Modesty, decorum, reserve, dignity,—qualities that 
are so becoming and so necessary in a woman,—cannot but suffer 
seriously from excess in drink, and from the evils that follow in its 
train and are so out of keeping with female modesty and womanly 
decorum. And this being the case, it is hardly necessary to point out 
the grave obligation incumbent on parents and husbands to see that 
their daughters or wives avoid those places that are so fraught with 
danger to their character. 

These and similar considerations are sufficiently striking in 
themselves ; but they will become still more so in the course of our 
next instruction, when I shall point out the unhappy consequences 
that follow in the train of drunkenness. 


- 
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Fourteenth Jnstruction on the Wices 


THE UNHAPPY CONSEQUENCES OF DRUNKENNESS— 
ITS REMEDIES 


In our last instruction we dwelt on the malice and deformity of the 
vice of drunkenness, pointing out among other things that in drunken- 
ness there are various degrees, each of which in itself amounts to a 
grave sin. To complete what remains to be said on ‘this subject, all 
we have now to do is to set forth its unhappy consequences and 
after that to point out the means best calculated to escape this 
shameful bondage. 

I. To sum up in as few words as possible the unhappy conse- 
quences of the vice ot drunkenness, it will be quite sufficient to observe 
that it is inimical to the whole Decalogue. Let us glance at the 
various commandments one by one, and you will readily see how this 
is verified ;—- 

(x) First of all, sins against the adoration due to God. To give way to 
the vice of drunkenness and to enter on a state of forgetfulness of God as 
if one no longer possessed any sentiments of faith or religion, are almost 
one and the same thing. Undoubtedly one of the chief duties of 
adoration is that of daily prayer, without which we cannot give God 
all the honour due to Him, nor provide for the various needs of our 
own souls. Now, how or where can this prayer be made while in a 
state of drunkenness? Not in the evening, when the drunkard 
returns to his home stupid with drink; and on the other hand_ 
prayer will be very difficult for him in the morning when his head 
: still throbbing with the fumes of the drink taken the previous 

ay. 

(2) Sins against the honour due to the holy Name of God. There 

is no one who insults and tramples on that adorable name more than 

the drunkard—from his sacrilegious lips, impelled by strong drink, 

there is heard little but oaths, imprecations, and detestable 

blasphemies. 

A ratae aan aaeeaick of the Lord’s day—those days 
m labour in order that they may be 

consecrated to His glory and to our salvation—yet which are looked 

forward to so eagerly by many a man who has to labour and toil all 
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the week; and why? Simply because they afford him an occasion 
of spending the day in the public-house in company with those of 
similar tastes. So that if you except a short Mass, heard God knows 
how, if indeed even that much is attended to, no part of the Lord’s 
day is devoted to religion and piety, as far as such a one is con- 
cerned. Now what can be expected from a life thus devoid of 
good and salutary works ? 

(4) Sins against the Fourth Commandment, which regulates the 
mutual duties of parent to child and of child to parent. As for children, 
unhappy the parent should one of his children abandon himself to 
this vice! The moment this happens, good-bye to filial piety, good-bye 
to respect for parental authority—the drunken son does not stop 
short at insult, injury, imprecation, sometimes he will not even stop 
at blows—he is, in one word, the desolation and ruin of those that 
gave him birth. As for the drunken parent, what a dreadful mass 
of sins will not be accumulated on his head! Neglect of duties, 
abandonment of all occupation, the squandering of his means and 
fortune,—in one day he is able to spend the earnings of the whole 
week; and then the workings of brutal fury, turning the whole 
house upside down, the bad treatment and cruelties which he does 
not hesitate to inflict on his unfortunate wife, whom he regards as no 
more than a beast of burthen and for whom he makes it impossible 
to retain the respect and obedience of her children ; wile these same 
children, completely abandoned to themselves, without discipline 
and without guidance, grow up exposed to every sort of vice and 
corruption ; so that the whole family is turned into a school of bad 
example and scandal, not merely on account of the vile and brutal 
language that therein prevails—a language fit for demons rather than 
men—but also by the whole tenor of their licentious lives which 
retain not the faintest trace of Christianity. Think well on it, and 
you will confess that of all monsters there is none worse than the 
drunken head of a house. 

(5) Sins against the Fifth Commandment. Quarrelling, fighting, 
bodily injuries and murders, are the usual consequences of drunken- 
ness, aS is shown only too clearly by daily experience. For the 
least difference of opinion that arises amongst those under the in- 
fluence of drink they soon come to transports of fury. Drink serves 
but to nourish anger, and the brain becoming dazed by the combined 
action of both, free course is given to the tongue ; and from words to 
deeds there is but a brief step. 

(6) Sins against the Sixth and Ninth Commandments, which 
forbid carnal actions and desires. We have already noted how 
gluttony is the mother of impurity ; but of all the sins of the palate, 
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excess in drink contributes more than any other to this result ; and 
hence it is that St. Paul said: In wine there is luxury.) Whether it 
enkindles or whether it foments impure flames, matters tut iittle-— 
what is important is, to use the words of St. Jerome, that it is difh- 
cult for a drunken man to be chaste; for just as oil thrown on the 
fire serves but to enkindle it more and more, so in like manner does 
wine, when added to the fire of lust, give it fresh vigour. Nay, if 
drunkards themselves would but speak out their own experience they 
should admit that it is precisely when reeking with drink that the 
stings of the flesh are keenest, that they consent more easily to impure 
temptations, that they allow their tongue the greatest liberty in foul 
and filthy talk, and that they fall into the gravest sins of the flesh 
both interior and exterior. 

(7) Sins against the Seventh and Tenth Commandments, which 
forbid every attempt on another’s property. Drunkards are always 
in distress, needy and poor; yet their darling vice must be satisfied 
at all costs. The result is that they are almost of necessity driven 
to deeds of injustice and to attempts against the goods of others if 
only a suitable occasion presents itself. Hence petty thefts and 
larcencies ; hence repeated acts of infidelity within one’s household ; 
and hence too the fact that those who are wise and prudent in the 
management of their affairs and in promoting their own interests 
will be slow to employ persons addicted to this vice, because of the 
danger that they may prove to be untrustworthy. 

(8) Sins against the Eighth Commandment, which forbids faults 
of the tongue, especially those that are injurious to another’s good 
name. St. James tells us that: If any man offend not in word the 
same ts a perfect man ; for the good government of the tongue demands 
great judgment, maturity, and reflection. Now how can we expect 
anything of the kind from a man who, influenced by too much intoxi- 
cating drink, allows his tongue to wag as it pleases without caring 
what he says. And as a matter of fact is it not the drunkard who is 
readiest to reveal and make known the most shameful and infamous 
secrets and who without care or limit will fleece the reputation of his 
neighbour by lies and calumnies ? 

From this brief examination it should be clear that the vice 
of drunkenness is inimical to all the commandments and that it is 
attended by a long train of sins, 

Nor must you imagine that the drunken man is not responsible 
for his deeds, on the plea that, like a madman, he knows not what 
he says or does. For as a rule he has enough light and reason left 
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to distinguish between good and evil and to recognize the wrong he 
is doing, unless indeed his drunkenness is complete. But even sup- 
posing that such is the case and that he really is not conscious of 
what he is doing, while it is true that actions done in that condition 
are deficient in actual reflection and advertence, and hence involuntary 
in themselves, yet they do not cease to be sufficiently voluntary in their 
cause ; for though perfectly aware that once he is under the influence 
of drink he is led into every excess, yet in spite of this, the drunkard 
deliberately abandons himself to the dominion of his ruling passion. 
Now he who consents to a certain cause, consents also to the effects 
that are inseparable from that cause, even though these may be 
displeasing to him. You will hence understand all the difference 
there is between a madman and a drunken man—the former loses 
the use of reason through infirmity, while the latter loses it by volun- 
tary and culpable intemperance. 

Be on your guard, then, against this dreadful vice—it is con- 
tracted more easily than is usually believed. Doubtless the habit is 
not formed all at once, but it comes on little by little and insensibly. 
Just as he who is exposed to the sun’s rays does not become sunburnt 
all at once, yet one day or another he finds his complexion changed ; 
so is it in the matter in question—it is not the first nor the second 
fall that makes a man a drunkard, and constitutes the habit; but 
little by little the quantity of drink is increased, now on one plea and 
again on another ; now to please a friend and now to please oneself ; 
but the result is always the same—one contracts such a love and 
longing for drink that he soon becomes a professional drunkard. 

And once this vice is formed how difficult it is to correct it and 
how rare! Of all the difficult vices to correct, intemperance in the 
matter of drink is assuredly the most difficult. With regard to other 
sins, while conversions are indeed rare, yet they do sometimes 
occur ; but how seldom will you find drunkards permanently cured 
of their vice? Whether it is that they seldom recognize the actual 
gravity of the evil, which they are inclined to regard as a pardonable 
weakness, a matter for boast rather than for penance, or whether the 
thirst for drink carries them away in spite of themselves, the fact itsel 
is incontestable that instead of amending they become daily more 
and more attached to the habit,—they may indeed consent to do with- 
out drink for some time, but as a rule you will find that if they do this, 
it is only to return one day to their darling indulgence with more 
vigour than ever. 

Carelessness and disregard of this evil are even still more greatly 
to be feared in those who do not as a rule carry their intemperate 
habits to the last excess of complete drunkenness. Relying on this 
fact, they make little or no account of it, and do not take into 
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consideration the unhappy consequences that may arise from it 
rendering it mortally sinful. Hence, too, they do not mention their 
weakness when making their confession ; and the result is that peculiar 
mixture which you will sometimes find in certain persons who, though 
addicted to excessive drink, yet at the same time do not cease to 
possess a certain amount of piety—you will find a fondness for drink 
side by side with the rosary beads, indulgence side by side with fre- 
quentation of the sacraments and diligent attendance at Mass, 
frequent visits to the public-house side by side with frequent visits to 
God’s house. Very often this is the result of gross and culpable 
ignorance,—an ignorance that often renders the vice of intemperance 
almost incurable, simply because those who are victims to it regard 
it as a matter of small importance or of no account. A bodily ailment 
may be cured without your being conscious even of its existence, 
provided it is known to the doctor ; but to heal the maladies of the 
soul, it is absolutely necessary that you should be conscious of their 
existence, and that you should estimate them at their true value and 
recognize them to be as serious as they really are. 

II. All that has been said thus far on the pertinacity and in- 
corrigibility of the vice of drunkenness, has been said to warn those 
who have not yet contracted it, not to inspire its unfortunate victims 
with despair. Even for this vice there are remedies, if only they are 
seriously tried. And what are they? 

(1) The first and best remedy will be that of abstaining from 
intoxicating drinks. Oh, but this remedy, you say, is impracticable. 
But would you consider it so, if it were necessary to preserve health 
or life? Let ussuppose a doctor were to say to you: ‘‘ Your malady 
is such that you cannot improve, nor hope for a permanent cure, if 
you do not absolutely abstain from intoxicating drinks.” What 
would you do in such a case? Be your inclination and proclivity to 
drink ever so strong, it is more than likely that your love of life 
would prove still stronger, and would enable you to overcome the 
craving for drink. Why, then, refuse to do as much for the soul, 
which is far more precious than the body ? 

(2) This does not mean that you should become a total abstainer 
—all it does mean is that you should be sober and temperate. One of 
two things is indispensable—and you must make the choice, to become 
a total abstainer or to drink in moderation. Which of the two is the 
easier? As a rule it will be found that a tippler or a drunkard wil} 
have less difficulty in total abstinence than in confining himself to a 
certain quantity of drink per day. But the one thing necessary is 
to avoid excess. And should you unfortunately happen to exceed 
in this respect you should at once impose a salutary penance on your- 
self the moment you find you have been guilty. 
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(3) In vain, however, will you hope to observe due moderation 
if you continue to frequent certain company or certain houses, which 
experience has taught you to be fraught with danger in the matter 
of drink. With regard to such places and persons, your motto should 
be, separation and avoidance. 

First of all, separation from those companions and friends who 
are tainted with the same vice, and who are tipplers or drunkards 
like yourself ; for in the long run few are able to resist the force of 
bad example or withstand the temptations and provocations that 
come from such sources. If the company in question is calculated to 
render vicious one who is not so already, how much more will it not 
tend to promote an evil habit in one who has already had the mis. 
fortune to contract it? Let your watchword then be separation. 

And in the second place avoidance of those places that are in a 
special way the home of intemperance and excess, that is to say, 
the public-house. The frequentation of such houses, when habitual 
and regular, is pernicious to all, and is the occasion of countless evils, 


so much so that the Fathers are unanimous in the terms with which 
they seek to inspire horror of them. But it must be absolutely for- 


bidden to those who are intemperate ; for even though excess does 
not always follow, yet the proximate occasion is always there. Espe- 
cially is there danger when drinking is accompanied by card-playing. 
He who wins feels bound to call for more drink, because he wins; 
while he who loses, drinks because he has lost ; so that all the profit 
goes into the public-house till—the only thing the unfortunate player 
carries away with him is drunkenness. Let the watchword then be 
avoidance of such places. 

Such, then, are the precautions that must necessarily be observed 
by those who wish to avoid the vice of drunkenness, You may make 
as many fine resolutions as you please ; but you will never succeed ir 
keeping them if you do not first of all determine to avoid the twofold 
danger of evil companions and dangerous resorts. 

I will bring this instruction to a close by a reflection that of 
itself should suffice to set you against this detestable vice, no matter 
what its incentive or cause. 

If for the sake of God, for the soul’s sake, and for the sake of 
salvation, everything else should be sacrificed—one’s dearest interests, 
one’s tenderest affections—how much more should not one be ready 
to give up this vile, hideous, horrible vice? Will you allow a bottle 
of intoxicating drink to weigh more in the balance than your very, 
soul, which has cost the blood and death of a God ? But why pursue 
the comparison? Question the faith that is within you ; and think 
on the bitter regret you will one day experience in being eternally 
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damned for the sake of so vile and miserable a craving as that for 
drink. 

Conquer that craving, therefore, once for all. Hold this vile 
passion in check. Do not look on it as a mere piece of merriment, 
but rather regard it as a subject for regret and tears. It little matters 
that this is your only defect—for this alone suffices and will suffice 
todamn you for ever and ever. It little matters by what path you are 
lost, if eventually you are irrevocably lost, and if in just punishment of 
your sin you have to drink for ever of the chalice of God’s wrath, not 
in choice and delicate drinks, but in gall of dragons, and the venom of 
asps.1_ Nor are these mere empty ravings, mere idle phantoms of the 
imagination ; they are divine threats, and oh! may you never put 
yourself in such a state as to deserve them or have to undergo 
them! To avoid this dreadful fate, offer to God and to your soul, 
while there is yet time, the generous and permanent sacrifice of 
this miserable craving that now leads you to drunkenness, and may 
one day lead to your eternal ruin, 
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Fifteenth Anstruction on the Wices 
ON ENVY 


ANOTHER and most malignant vice,—a vice that spares no class or 
condition—a vice that lies deep down at the bottom of the heart,—a 
vice vile and detestable in itself,—is envy, the sixth of the capital 
sins. It is on this vice that I intend to speak to-day. 

Vile though it be in itself, it is a very common vice—as common 
as are pride, self-love and the desire to surpass others. Just as there 
is no kind of good that may not be the object of our desires, so there 
is nothing in our neighbour that may not become the object of our 
envy. This is the reason why this vice is so widespread that it has 
given rise to the saying, that if envy were a fever the whole world 
would be stricken. 

Now, while it is true to say that this evil is widespread, it is 
equally true, on the other hand, that people make little or nothing of 
it. They regard it merely as a simple temptation that cannot be 
avoided, and not, as it generally is, a vicious and sufficiently con- 
scious feeling, quite enough of itself to deprive us of the grace of God 
and make us permanent slaves of the devil; for, as a rule, envy is no 
mere passing feeling, but clings to the heart in which it has once taken 
root. 

The observations I am going to make on this subject should be 
quite sufficient to put us on our guard against a sin to which Sacred 
Scripture ascribes the downfall of the human race: By the envy of the 
devil, death came into the world. Let us, however, first of all form a 


true idea of the nature of envy. 
I. Envy is pain, annoyance, or sadness at another’s temporal 


or spiritual good, because that good seems to us to be prejudicial 
to our own interests or our own excellence. Pay particular atten- 
tion to the last clause, for it determines the nature of this sin; and 
remember that a person may, without envy, grieve over another’s 
good. We must examine the motive, then, from which sucha 
feeling proceeds ; for it may be due to other causes than those of envy, 
and hence will be a passion of a totally different nature. A few 
examples will make this clear. 
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Sometimes we are grieved at another’s good, because we consider 
it likely to prove harmful to our own interests or to those of others, 
to individuals or to the public at large. Suppose a certain man is 
promoted to some position or office which I fear he will make a bad 
use of ; now, if I felt sorry on this account, my attitude would be one 
of fear and not of envy; forit is not exactly the other’s good that 
grieves me, but rather the prejudice or harm that may come of it. 
And if the thing that is feared be really unjust, and if the fear be 
reasonable and well-founded, such a feeling is by no means sinful, 
but on the contrary is a very laudable act of charity as regards both 
God and one’s neighbour. 

At other times we feel grieved at another’s good when we see an 
unworthy and undeserving person promoted and prosperous. This 
is indignation rather than envy; for it is not our neighbour’s good 
that displeases us, but his unworthiness. 

Still, though such a feeling is not envy, bear well in mind that it 
is not always innocent. If the displeasure that you feel is based 
only on the unfair distribution of offices, as a result of which you 
see the less worthy preferred to the more meritorious, it is just and 
reasonable, because such a proceeding is really-unjust and wrong, and 
it is lawful to be grieved at what is wrong. But to be annoyed at 
our neighbour’s good merely because of his unworthiness is not free 
from guilt ; first of all, because it is opposed to the spirit of charity 
—triches, dignities, honours, even though possessed by persons who are 
unworthy of them, do not cease to be the property of our neighbour, 
whom we are bound to love, however unworthy he may be; in the 
second place, because contrary to the Providence of God, the bestower 
of all good gifts,—God has his own most just and holy ends for allowing 
the unworthy to prosper in this world; and it is our duty to adore 
those ends with the humblest submission. To be grieved, therefore, 
at the advantages which He bestows on this or that person is just the 
same as to oppose His sovereign dispensations and tacitly to condemn 
His Providence and rule. Now clearly this cannot be done without 
wrong and injury to Him. 

Finally, we often grieve over our neighbour’s good, not because 
it happens to be possessed by others, but because we do not possess it 
ourselves. A certain person, for instance, following the same profes- 
sion as you, succeeds much better than you; he is more sought after 
more esteemed, and in every way much better off than you ; te 
hence you are touched at finding yourself below him, and you Hs 
but without doing him any harm, to come up to his level. This is 
not envy, but emulation ; for it is not his good position that affects 
you, but the disadvantage you labour under; it is not his downfall 
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but your own advancement that you seek; and so long as the good 
you emulate is just and honest and pursued from a worthy motive 
and by lawful means, such emulation will be quite permissible. N ay 
not only will it be lawful, but it will be even virtuous and praiseworthy 
if it regards spiritual advantages, and the gifts of grace, that is to say, 
advancement in virtue, in piety, in devotion, all of which redound to 
our neighbour’s good and the glory of God. This is that holy envy 
with which, as St. Paul says, the heart of every Christian ought to 
burn : Be zealous for that which is good in a good thing always. But 
if, on the other hand, you resort to intrigue and deceit and other under- 
hand means which so many persons employ to advance and enrich 
themselves, yours is a sinful emulation, expressly forbidden by God 
in the words of the Psalmist: Be not emulous of evildoers ; nor envy 
them that work wmiquity. What the result of such emulation is sure 
to be, the Prophet goes on to point out : For they shall shorily wither 
away as grass.” 

Having thus seen the principal cases in which a person may law- 
fully feel affected at the sight of another’s good without being guilty of 
the sin of envy, it will not now be difficult to forma clear and 
distinct idea of the nature of this vice. 

II. Envy, in the proper meaning of the word, is a feeling of 
sadness or displeasure at the sight of another’s temporal or 
spiritual good, because that good seems to overshadow our own, 
that is to say, we consider another’s welfare simply as something 
bad for ourselves, as something prejudicial to us, as a personal 
loss to us, as a lowering of our own worth or dignity. Influenced 
by this feeling, we look on such a one with envious eye ; we conceive 
a secret aversion towards him; we secretly cherish the desire to see 
him deprived of the goods he possesses ; we would like to see him 
humiliated, despised, reduced to poverty ; and hence the malignant 
pleasure we experience at the sight of any misfortune that may befall 
him ; and hence, too, the sinful sense of disappointment we experience 
at the thought of his success. Such, then, is the nature and such the 
symptoms of this malady, which has its roots precisely in self-interest, 
and especially in pride. For as we desire to excel in certain things 
and to be the sole possessors of certain qualities and advantages, or 
at least to be such to a certain degree, we cannot bear the thought of 
those who are equal to us or who surpass us ; we are hurt by any com- 
parison ; and our heart becomes secretly annoyed and tormented. 

Such being the case, there can be no doubt that this feeling, 
provided it is voluntary and deliberate, is of its nature a grievous 
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sin. Provided it is voluntary and deliberate ; for as no one is free 
from a love of self, neither is anyone free from the assaults of envy. 
Hence the feeling of pain and sadness which we naturally feel at the 
sight of another’s welfare is not of itself a sin—nay, if we reject that 
feeling, it becomes an occasion of merit and of virtue. But if we 
willingly entertain and consent to it, with a full knowledge of what we 
are doing, it becomes gravely sinful. 

III. And if you wish to know in what the malice of this vice 
consists, the answer is, in its direct opposition to charity and right 
reason. 

(x) In the first place, it is opposed to charity, which obliges us 
to love our neighbour as ourselves: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. And what is the meaning of saying we are to love our 
neighbour as ourselves if not that we should look on the misfortunes 
that befall him as if they were our own; and, in the same way, look 
on his good fortune as if it were our own, and hence rejoice at it 
as if it were to our own personal advantage: Weep with them that 
weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice. And even towards those who 
hate, offend and persecute us, we must behave in the same way: 
Love your enemies ; do good to them that hate you. Now, envy is directly 
opposed to these sentiments of charity, since the envious man makes 
his neighbour’s good fortune a subject of grief and pain, and his mis- 
fortunes a subject of joy and delight. And this he does, not only with 
regard to strangers or enemies, but also with regard to friends and 
relatives ; for it often happens that the object of our envy is a brother, 
a sister, a relative, one who has done us good and is prepared to do the 
same again. Can anything be imagined more contrary to charity 
than this ? 

(2) Secondly, not only is this sin opposed to charity, but it is 
also contrary to reason and equity. Enmity, of its nature, pre- 
supposes an injury, either real or imaginary. But envy is a species 
of hatred and enmity, without any real foundation ; for what injury 
can you say you have suffered at the hands of that person of whom 
you are jealous, and whom, consequently, you regard as an enemy ? 
Absolutely none. His only crime consists in this, that he happens to 
be richer, better off, more esteemed than you. Now is this a reason 
for hating him? Nay, if it is not a piece of downright injustice and 
extravagance, it is hard to say what it is. 

Nor is this all: We can win over an enemy by gentleness, sub- 
mission, kindness and tact; but nothing can appease the passion 
of envy,—neither courtesy nor good offices nor anything else. Why, 
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even good offices only irritate the envious man and embitter him 
more and more, as is forcibly exemplified in the striking story of 
Saul’s conduct towards David. 

Did the envious man derive the slightest profit from his envy 
there might be something to be said. But it is precisely this very con- 
sideration, says St. Chrysostom, that aggravates the malice of the sin 
ofenvy. Other sins procure their author some pleasure or advantage, 
which serves as his excuse,—a frivolous excuse, indeed, but still an 
excuse. The thief, for instance, enriches himself with the goods of 
others and derives advantage from theft ; the impure, the gluttonous, 
the vindictive find some particular satisfaction in their respective 
acts; but the envious derive neither pleasure nor profit from their 
sin. They derive no pleasure, for envy is its own greatest punishment 
—it is a worm that gnaws, a fire that parches, burns, and eats up 
the heart, and hence is it called inSacred Scripture: A rottenness of the 
bones. Neither do they derive any profit from it; for though they 
may delight as much as they please at the thought of their neighbour’s 
misfortune, this does not better their own condition in the least ; and 
though they may be grieved to the fullat their neighbour’s prosperity, 
they cannot thereby lessen it. Is there any excuse, then, or any pre- 
text, or even the slightest shadow of reason, to justify the vice of 
envy? 

From all this, therefore, it is clear that envy isa sin of pure malice, 
since it is a will bent on anothers’ misfortune, and in no way justified by 
any injury received, nor by any hope of advantage. This is why the 
Fathers call this sin the devil’s sin, for it is special to the devil to 
rejoice at evil and be grieved at good. This, too, is why it is counted 
amongst the sins against the Holy Ghost, that is, those sins specially 
opposed to the sovereign goodness of God ; for while God draws good 
out of evil, the jealous man, on the contrary, draws evil out of good, 
And finally this is why men are more ashamed of envy than of any other 
vice. You will find many people who will not blush to admit that 
they are ambitious, intemperate, impure, revengeful; but you will 
not find a single one to admit that he is jealous. Why? Because 
the meanness and perfidy of this vice are such that even the jealous 
man is ashamed of himself; he is unwilling to appear as he really is, 
and does his best to cloak himself and not let himself be known for 
what he really is. Hence the ruses, the duplicity, and the devices 
he employs to conceal his vice. You will see him, for instance, sym- 
pathizing with a friend in the misfortunes that have befallen him, 
just as if he shared his grief, while all the time he is glad at heart ; 
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and again you will see him rejoice over another’s good fortune as if 
he were delighted at it, while at the same time his heart is filled with 
spite and envy. Truly is envy a detestable and shameful vice—a 
vice destructive of charity, fraternal union, good faith, and humanity |! 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that so pernicious a feeling, the 
moment it is consciously admitted into the heart, becomes a grievous 
sin. So long as you cherish the feeling of envy, even though it leads 
to nothing more than pain at another’s prosperity, it is quite enough 
to make you guilty of a mortal sin before God. But it will not stop 
at that; it will lead to other grievous sins,—against charity, against 
justice, against humanity; it is not without good reason then that 
envy is counted amongst the capital sins. Later on we shall see some 
of the baneful effects of this vice, and at the same time we shall con- 
sider the means best calculated to preserve us against it. 

In the meantime I shall bring this instruction to a close by 
remarking that the heart of man is a profound mystery, an unfathom- 
able abyss of wickedness: The heart ts perverse above all things, and 
unsearchable ; who can know it?+ Let us be watchful, therefore, and 
on our guard against certain emotions and feelings that rise up in us, 
especially in the matter of envy, to which we are unfortunately only 
too prone. We can, indeed, deceive ourselves and others as to our 
own wickedness of heart ; but there is no deceiving God, the deep and 
unerring searcher of all hearts. Now, He is the implacable enemy 
of this vice, because He is charity itself : God ts charity ; and, above all, 
He is the God of our hearts: God of my heart; and it is the heart 
especially that He considers in the worship that we offer Him. 

Think well on this, all you who imagine that Christianity consists 
in mere exemption from certain external and absolutely detestable 
vices, such as impurity, drunkenness, theft, revenge, and so on. It 
is a very good thing, no doubt, to avoid such sins as these ; but it is 
not enough. What marks out the true Christian in the eyes of God 
is uprightness and purity of heart,—a heart free from every feeling of 
rancour, hatred, jealousy, envy, and from all unregulated affections and 
desires. Without that you will never succeed in pleasing God. Your 
outward good conduct will, no doubt, procure you esteem in the eyes 
of the world, which sees only the exterior ; but the corruption of your 
heart, which is naked and open to God, will make you detestable in 
His sight, and you will be just as much a reprobate in His eyes as the 
most notorious and scandalous of sinners. A great lesson this on 
which to regulate your life, if you do not wish to labour in vain and 
to find yourself deceived on the great accounting day | 
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Sirteenth Instruction on the Wices 


THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF ENVY 


A FEELING which makes us look with chagrin and annoyance on the 
goods, the prosperity, and the welfare of our neighbour, as if these 
were sO many misfortunes for us; that makes us wish evil to 
others and take delight in it, not because of any good it may dous, but 
simply for the sake of the pleasure it gives us to see others in sorrow 
and distress; that makes us detest friends, relations, benefactors, 
the most distinguished and most remarkable of men, simply and 
solely because they happen to be happier, more prosperous, and 
more esteemed than we—this it is that constitutes the low and 
detestable vice of envy, as we saw in our last instruction. 

This alone should be quite enough to make us thoroughly alive 
to all the malice and all the guilt of this sin, and to convince us that so 
unnatural and perverse a feeling cannot be voluntarily entertained 
without grievous sin, even though we go nota step further, and do 
nothing to injure another or effect his ruin. But since this vice is 
counted amongst the capital sins, we must conclude that, like the 
other capital sins, it has various sinful ramifications. This is only 
too true ; and hence I now proceed to complete all that remains to be 
said of this passion, so as to inspire you more and more with a just 
hatred of it. Finally, I shall point out the means to combat it and to 
banish it from the heart. 

I. It would be almost a miracle for a man to look witha jealous and 
discontented eye on another’s prosperity and at the same time not to 
try, by every means in his power and by a thousand and one under- 
hand ways, to blacken his reputation, to vilify him, to cast him down, 
and cause him all sorts of trouble and annoyance—in a word, to do 
him all the harm one possibly can. How many deadly branches, then, 
must not spring from this poisoned root! How many interior sins | 
And how many exterior sins of word and deed ! 

(x) First of all, with regard to interior sins. Here I do not speak 
of voluntary desires of another’s misfortune, which may be multiplied 
to infinity ; for these are identical with envy itself. But I refer prin- 
cipally to those distorted judgments which we form to the disadvan- 
tage of our neighbour. As soon as envy takes possession of us and 
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embitters us against another, it is no longer in our power to entertain 
a just or favourable opinion of him. Everything he does is seen in an 
unfavourable light ; his very virtues seem vices in our eyes; and even 
were he to work miracles, our opinion of him would still be the same. 

We have a striking example of this in the blind jealousy which the 
Pharisees entertained towards Jesus Christ, whose credit and reputa- 
tion they regarded with envious eyes. No matter what He did or 
said, they always found something to criticise. According to them, 
He was a violator of the Sabbath, if he healed the sick on that day ; 
He was possessed by the devil, if He worked miracles ; the partisan 
and friend of sinners, if to save them He was familiar with them; 
a hypocrite, if He would not answer their insidious questions; a 
blasphemer, if He Jid answer them. Behold what this passion can 
do to distort things, and poison whatever good is in them. From 
this, then. you will conclude that your false and unjust judgments 
regarding such or such a one have no other foundation than your 
own envious feelings. 

But these wicked judgments do not stop short with thought, 
—very often they descend to the heart, filling it with hatred, 
aversion, contempt, and bitterness. Sacred Scripture tells us that the 
sons of Jacob, who envied their brother Joseph, could scarcely bear 
the sight of him or refrain from manifesting their hatred and 
jealousy in their conversation and general bearing: His brethren hated 
him and could not speak peaceably to him.* Is not this a matter of daily 
experience ? 

(2) If from interior sins we turn to sins of word, is it not clear, 
when we come to reflect on it, that almost all sarcastic remarks, 
backbiting, and calumnious conversations proceed from envy? People 
do, indeed, speak ill of others for fun, or through frivolity and vanity, 
or simply from the love of saying something ; but in most cases envy 
is the motive. It is envy that sharpens the tongue and distills the 
bitter gall of calumny ; it is envy that makes us ready at every oppor- 
tunity to censure, condemn, exaggerate, and represent things in the 
worst light; and these slanders and calumnies are all the more 
dangerous because of the fact that envy, which ever seeks to hide itself, 
studies to disguise them and colour them under specious appearances. 
Thus people pretend that they are speaking solely out of pure com- 
passion for another’s weakness, while all the time they are actuated 
by spite ; they pretend they are speaking dispassionately and for the 
love of the simple truth, yet though they begin by praising and 
lauding to the skies, they end by blaming through the spirit of envy. 
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Among the sins of word arising from envy must be included 
malign insinuations and reports, tending to make others less favour- 
ably disposed towards, or even completely estranged from, the object 
of ourenvy. It was thus the perfidious Absolom, in his envy of his 
father’s throne, acted against King David, blaming his methods 
of government before his subjects, flattering and coaxing them into 
revolt, so as to secure the throne for himself. It is the same with 
many reports that are spread—reports wholly untrue or exaggerated, 
and leading to untold damage and injury. A young girl, for instance, 
could have made a most advantageous marriage, but owing to spiteful 
and malicious talk the occasion is rendered impossible ; a man has 
difficulties to face on all sides when he tries to secure a position, 
as a consequence of the slanderous rumours spread by envious 
tongues ; and so on with many examples of the same kind. 

(3) Finally, sins of act ; and by these I mean acts of intrigue, deceit, 
treachery, and cruelty to which the jealous resort to satisfy their envy. 
What is there that the jealous man is not capable of, seeing that he is 
careless as to his own advantage, provided he can injure his neighbour ? 
We read in Sacred Scripture that the cruellest murders have been the 
outcome of the passion ofenvy. It was envy that in the very beginning 
made the devil tempt our first parents ; and ever since then, down 
through the centuries, envy has never ceased to instigate men to 
commit the most horrible crimes. It was envy that drove Cain to 
stain his hands with the blood of his innocent brother, Abel ; it was 
envy that led Joseph’s brothers to plot against his life and then to sell 
him to strangers as a vile slave ; it was envy that made King Saul per- 
secute David so furiously and implacably, though the most loyal and 
devoted of his subjects ; and, to omit other examples, was not the 
deicide on Calvary the outcome of envy on the part of the chief 
priests, the scribes, and the pharisees, as Pilate himself openly admitted : 
He knew that it was through envy that they betrayed him, 

Ah! if we could only detect the real cause of the many deplorable 
misfortunes and disasters that befall individuals, families and 
society at large, we should assuredly find it in the dark and insidious 
devices of envy. How many persons of the most upright character, 
in every grade of society, both high and low, have been hurled from 
their position by the artifices of the jealous? How often has not 
_ jealous envy between the officers and leaders of an army treacherously 
sold a victory already certain and decided, to the untold detriment 
of provinces and kingdoms? The envious man counts as nothing the 
evils or disasters that individuals or the general public may have to 
suffer from his action, provided only he has the cruel satisfaction of 
seeing the object of his envy humbled and brought low. And how 
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much more evil would he not be prepared to do if he could only 
attain his end and accomplish his dark designs ! 

Frem all this we must conclude that envy is as fertile a sin as 
any other of the passions, and that it was not without good reason 
that St. Cyprian called it “ the root of evil, the source of disaster, 
the nursery of crime.” 

And yet this sin, so abominable in itself and in its effects, is by 
no means confined to a few, but is exceedingly common. Some are 
occupied in doing evil, others in laughing and amusing themselves at 
it. An equal, says St. Augustine, is envious of his equal, because 
he sees he is on the same level as himself and would wish he were 
beneath him; the inferior envies the superior because he is greater 
than himself and wishes to be equal to him; the superior envies the 
inferior, for he fears he may rise to his own level. And amongst 
people of the same rank or profession what havoc is not caused by 
hatred, envy, jealousy ? Many flatter themselves that they are not 
tainted by this vice; but if they only reflected on the feelings that 
rise up in their hearts on certain occasions, and on meeting certain 
persons, or when they hear such and such a one praised or blamed, 
or when they see another happy or miserable, then they would under- 
stand very clearly that they are far from being free from fault. No, 
there is, perhaps, no sin more common and more widespread than 
this. 

And what makes the matter worse is that people make little or 
no account of this sin, as if it were but a trivial fault, a thing indifferent 
in itself. ‘The sin seems to be a thing of no account,’”’ complains 
St. John Chrysostom, “ yet it is ene of the most atrocious.” If it 
be rare to find Christians free from this fault, it is even rarer still to 
find any who are scrupulous with regard to it. So long as people do 
not absolutely ruin those they envy, they imagine it is no great fault 
to entertain perverse feelings and desires regarding them ; these they 
regard as a weakness and temptation, doing no one any harm. And 
hence, habituated to look on this sin without horror, they commit it 
without fear, and hardly ever think of accusing themselves of it. In 
fact, if you were to judge them by their confessions, you would say 
that the sin of envy is exceedingly rare; for, among the numerous 
faults, grave or light, of which people accuse themselves, very seldom 
is mention made of this sin, at least under the name of envy. Possibly 
the baseness and ugliness of this sin close your mouth in the tribunal 
of penance; or possibly you experience difficulty and obstacles in 
exhibiting it in its true colours, and in all the hideous mass of guilty 
feelings, affections, and desires it produces in your heart. There is 
great reason to fear that such is the case ; and hence I entreat you to 
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be on your guard against a sin which readily exposes you to the danger 
of profaning the sacrament of penance owing to the absence of the 
requisite integrity. 

IT. Let us, in the last place, consider the means best calculated 
to deliver us from this plague. 

(a) The first means is to appreciate Christian charity at its true 
value. What place this virtue holds in your estimation I do not 
know ; but viewing it in practice and according to the numerous faults 
that are committed against it, with full advertence and with perfect 
indifference, it would hardly seem as if it is estimated as it ought to be. 
And yet all religion is based on charity. Sincethe Son of God, out of 
an excess of love, assumed our nature and made Himself like to us, 
charity is the bond that unites us to Him, and through Him to every 
human being without distinction. That is why our law is called the 
law of charity, and it is also why Christ Himself wishes to see the image 
and impress of charity stamped on the mind and works of every 
Christian, so that He may be able to recognize them as His true 
disciples : By this shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you 
have love one for another. 

But how can this charity, which is so precious and so necessary, 
which obliges us to love even the most wicked of men,—nay even our 
bitterest enemies and cruellest persecutors,—how can it be reconciled 
with envy, which leads us to hate even those who are most worthy of 
our love on account of their virtues, their good qualities, and even the 
good offices they render us? Is not envy, then, the great enemy of 
charity ? If, then, we would not disown the title of Christian we 
must not allow this fatal passion—the destroyer of charity—to pene- 
trate into our hearts. True, indeed, again and again we shall be 
called upon by charity to make real sacrifices, such as almsgiving, and 
deeds of kindness; but the very least we can do is not to view with a 
jealous eye the good fortune that falls to another’s lot, nor to desire 
to see him deprived of it, nor to take pleasure at his misfortune and 
distress. This is the lowest grade of charity, and if even this fails us 
how shall we stand with regard to the rest ? 

(6) Another remedy against envy is to destroy its principal cause, 
namely, pride and the ambition to surpass everybody else. Hence 
St. Paul recommends us to suppress vain desires of worldly glory, so 
as not to be tempted to envy others: Let us not, he says, become 
desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, envying one another.” 

But how are we to rid ourselves of pride, which is the principal 
cause of envy? The great secret has been given us by St. Basil, and 
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it consists in divesting ourselves of the excessive store we set on 
those things that excite our ambition, and consequently become the 
objects of our envy : such as riches, dignities, talents, beauty and the 
other advantages which the world so admires. Why are we jealous 
at seeing these things in others? Because we love and esteem them 
to excess, with the result that we are led to envy in others those things 
which we so eagerly desire to have for ourselves. If we set little value 
on such things, we should never experience so much pain and dis- 
pleasure at seeing them in others. Who would think of envying a 
little child the playthings and toys that are so dear and se interesting 
to him? Assuredly no one but a child like himself ; because no one 
but another child sets any value on them or regards them as of any 
account. It is thus we should act if we desire to avoid envy— 
we should value these things for what they really are in them- 
selves,—transient and frivolous and incapable of being our end in 
life or of constituting our happiness. Once we cease to esteem and 
love them to excess, we shall also cease to envy them in others. 

The Holy Ghost calls the goods of this world: The bewitching of 
vanity, childish toys in comparison with the true and substantial 
good that God has in store for us. It was not to acquire an immense 
fortune, nor to be distinguished, honoured, and applauded, but to 
serve Him worthily and tosave our souls, that He placed us here below. 
Other things do not depend on us, but this is within our reach. What, 
then, does it matter if we are surpassed by others in one way or 
another ? If we strive seriously to attain the end God has appointed 
for us, we have nothing to envy others, no matter how inferior in 
other respects we may be to them ; and if others do not attend to their 
last end, then no matter what their superiority over us in other 
respects, they are to be pitied, not envied. 

This is the spirit of true Christian philosophy with which we 
should view the things of this earth ; and if we fail to learn this now, 
we will learn it certainly, but only when too late, at the hour 
of death, when our eyes will be opened to the emptiness and the 
nothingness of earthly goods, and to the importance and inestimable 
value of the goods of heaven. In that hour who will be the object of 
our envy? Not those who possess rich estates, immense learning, or 
enormous fortune, or who figure prominently in the world ; but those 
who are pious, religious, and dear to God,—those whom the world 
regards with disdain. These alone will be the objects of our envy in 
that hour of truth and light. Why are we not now filled with the 
feelings which we shall certainly experience then? Why not despise 
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now that which we shall despise then ? Why not eagerly practise 
now what we shall then justly envy in others? Here is the great and 
never-failing cure for envy,—disillusion and detachment from every- 
thing that does not tend to God, to the soul, to eternal salvation. 

(c) Finally, the last remedy, and a very practical remedy, is to 
suppress at once all feelings of envy. If we cannot all at once become 
free from its attacks, at least let us gradually crush the head of this 
serpent, and this in three ways: in heart, by word, and by act. 

In heart, that is, by instantly praying to God for the person 
against whom we begin to experience feelings of envy, and by invoking 
the blessings of heaven on his head. 

By word, that is, by speaking well of him when occasion arises, 
and especially by not contradicting others when they speak well of 
him. 

Finally, by act, that is, by promoting his good fortune and the 
advantages he already has, as far as we can, when an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. If you act thus, you may rest assured that envy, at least 
voluntary and culpable envy, will never find a home in your heart; 
and thus you will not only spare your soul a grave misfortune and a + 
cause of damnation, but you will avoid many of the miseries of this 
life, and merit the blessings of heaven for the time to come. 

God, who loves charity, and on whom everything that happens 
here below, either good or bad, depends, while He makes even the 
very malice of man accomplish His eternal decrees in the ordinary 
course of His Providence, has been always eager to let us see that He 
is pleased to humble the envious and elevate the charitable. Among 
numerous examples, we have clear proofs of this in the strange rever- 
sals of fortune which God has left for our instruction in Sacred 
Scripture, such as those that took place in Joseph’s brothers, in Saul 
and in David, and, more impressive still, in Aman and Mardochai. 
Hence, if you wish God to look on you with a loving eye, if you wish 
Him to help you and to take a kindly interest in your affairs and 
interests, then you must keep at a distance the tainted breath of envy 
and ill-will, no matter how slight it be. Otherwise all the miseries, 
all the losses, and all the humiliations you may cause by your jealousy, 
will only recoil on your own head, and by a just dispensation of Provi- 
dence you will find yourself borne to the precipice you wish to prepare 
for others. Thus it is; the words of Jesus Christ must be verified : 
For with what measure you have measured, tt shall be measured to you 
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Seventeenth Instruction on the Wices 


ON SLOTH 


Tue last of the vices, the last on the list of the capital sins, is 
sloth,—a vice so little thought of that many do not even understand its 
name, yet a vice whichin practice is most common and most dangerous, 
and what is still worse, a vice of which little or no account is made. 

Such in fact is the case—relaxation, torpor, negligence, in the 
affairs of the soul is a disorder to be met with everywhere. Great 
as may be the number of Christians who, abandoning themselves to 
the grosser vices, openly follow the path that leads to perdition, 
greater still is the number of the indolent and careless who are satisfied 
with not having to accuse themselves of a life of downright, positive 
vice, and apply themselves with little diligence to God’s service, or 
to their own sanctification and eternal salvation. 

Their danger is all the greater, the less they are conscious of it, 
since they carelessly follow that way which, as the Holy Ghost tells us, 
though it seems straight to man, yet leads to perdition : There is a way 
that seemeth to man right ; and the ends thereof lead to death.1 Now, which 
is this deceitful road? Is it that of injustice and robbery, of wantonness 
and drunkenness, of deceit and revenge? No, because this road is 
evidently bad and cannot have a happy ending. It is evidently that 
of sloth and negligence in doing good, which is not so bad in appear- 
ance and occasions less remorse, because far removed from certain 
graver disorders,—a road which is neither altogether God’s nor alto- 
gether Satan’s—it is the only road to which the words of the Holy 
Ghost exactly apply. Let us then turn our attention to-day to a 
thorough consideration of the nature, malice, and the consequences of 
this sin, 

I. Sloth, strictly speaking, is a certain languor of soul drawing 
us away from God and from spiritual and divine things, because of 
the difficulty, trouble, and fatigue we encounter in the practice of 
them. Under the name of spiritual and divine things we understand 
all that God imposes upon us for the working out of our salvation, 
such as the practice of the Christian virtues, the observance of the 
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divine precepts, the discharge of the duties of our state, the avoid- 
ance of evil and of the occasions of sin, the exercise of piety and of 
the works of religion—all of which things we should love with the 
same affection which we ought to have for our eternal salvation, 
since they are the means fixed by a Divine Providence for its 
attainment. Now, to experience distaste for such things, to feel re- 
pugnance and disgust with regard to them, and voluntarily to enter- 
tain these feelings, is precisely the sin that goes under the name of 
sloth. 

I say voluntarily to entertain them, because the natural feeling 
of repugnance, which we experience towards good, is not sloth in 
itself, but a temptation to sloth. Each one knows that the Christian 
life calls for effort and violence: The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence. It is not to be wondered at, then, that our soul should ex- 
perience difficulties, seeing that it is surrounded by a body, by a flesh 
that contradicts it, and is at cross purposes with it. In like man- 
ner we must not confound that sloth, which is a real vice, with aridity, 
which is a natural defect, and from which not even the most fervent 
souls are exempt. These serve God with a sincere and resolute will, 
and yet they often have not that interior relish and feeling of devotion 
which they would desire—they even experience weariness, distaste, 
difficulty ; yet they patiently and courageously persevere in their 
customary exercises of piety, always endeavouring to accomplish 
them faithfully and unremittingly. It is nothing more than the 
absence of sensible fervour, which does not depend on us; it is a 
state of trial and tribulation which enriches us with rewards, render- 
ing our devotions all the dearer to God, the less pleasure and 
consolation we derive from them; but it is not that sloth which God 
rejects with horror. 

Sloth is sinful when we voluntarily admit aversion to good 
into the heart, and yield to the obstacles and difficulties we en- 
counter, with the result that we recoil before the practice of good, 
or are easily wearied therein, or accomplish it but badly, or allow 
ourselves to be guided by lax maxims in the things that concern our 
salvation, or voluntarily seek our own ease in all, or take little 
account of our many faults as not bearing the stamp of grave 
faults, or negligently go through our exercises of piety, suspending or 
omitting them on the most trivial pretexts. Such is the specific 
characteristic of sloth. 

II. This point being established, let us now examine the gravity 
of the sin of sloth. Considered in itself, it is of its very nature a 
grave sin, because it is directly opposed both to the charity which 
we owe ourselves and to the love which we owe to God. 
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(a) The first, the most important, and the greatest charity 
that we owe to ourselves is to apply ourselves zealously and fer- 
vently to the working out of our eternal salvation. This is our last 
end, and the great affair for which God created us and placed us here 
on earth: it is that one thing necessary of which our Lord speaks : 
One thing alone is necessary ; because on it all depends—infinite hap- 
piness or infinite evil ; and consequently it is an affair which, because 
of its extreme importance and necessity, ought to be the great and 
only object of our care and anxiety here below; and to ensure it 
we must not recoil before any opposition or violence whatsoever. 

But sloth, on the contrary, makes us neglect this all-important 
affair, makes us treat it with apathy and indifference and consider 
it as of less importance than worldly interests ; in a word, it makes 
us renounce the conquest of heaven, by inspiring disgust for the means 
necessary to that end. It is, then, directly opposed to our good, 
to our best interests, and is a serious act of self-betrayal. 

It is also opposed to that first and greatest precept of charity 
towards God, in virtue of which we are bound to love Him as our 
sovereign master, or rather as our loving Father, with our whole 
heart, our whole soul, and with all our strength. This we cannot do 
unless we display an entire, ready, and willing devotion to Him in all 
things. But how can this stand side by side with the negligent, 
hesitating, and languid way in which the slothful serve Him? When 
one loves God, one cannot do less than generously accept and accom- 
plish all the things which he requires of us, and through which He is 
united tous and we to Him: without this we break the link of sweet 
communication between Him and us, in which the love of God, our 
primary obligation, properly consists. 

Although, for the reasons already given, sloth is of its very nature 
a mortal sin, yet this does not mean that it is a grave sin in all cases. 
In order to come to a working decision with regard to this some- 
what obscure point, we must carefully examine sloth in itself and in 
the effects it produces. 

First of all, in itself. If you deliberately, and with the full con. 
sent of your will, feel sad and weary because of the things that you are 
bound to do under pain of mortal sin,—for instance, to pardon injuries, 
to renounce carnal excesses,—such voluntary and deliberate feeling of 
sadness in a grave matter is certainly a mortal sin, inasmuch as it is 
destructive of the charity you owe both God and yourselves. But it 
will be only venial when the matter is of little importance, or when, 
though the matter is grave, the consent of the will is not perfect. 

. It is likewise necessary to take account of the effects it produces. 
If it be such as to make you abandon things indispensably necessary 
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to the attainment of salvation, seriously to neglect the obligations 
and duties of your state, spend long hours in trifles and follies, 
and even desire that there might be no other life than the present, so 
that you might follow the bent of your inclinations—in all such cases 
the slothfulness which thus governs you is without doubt a mortal sin ; 
while it will be only venial when it does not make you fail in things 
essential, but merely renders you negligent in things that are good. 

_ Notwithstanding these rules, you must not forget that in this 
matter it is exceedingly difficult to fix with precision the border-line 
between mortal and venial sin. If there be anything calculated to 
lead to uncertainty with regard to the state of one’s conscience, 
anything that supplies solid grounds for doubt as to whether one is in 
the state of grace or not, it is that of a negligent and slothful spirit. 
And the reason is, that when the grace of God is present in a soul, it 
possesses this peculiar property of filling it with a holy ardour which 
renders it prompt and active in salutary works. This grace knows 
neither inertness nor sluggishness. Weariness, therefore, and disgust 
with regard to the doing of good cannot be other than a very bad 
augury. 

But even when sloth is nota mortal sin, it iscertain that it cannot 
long exist side by side with the grace of God—only one of them can 
remain. Either the grace of God dwelling within us will drive away 
such sloth and negligence, or the latter will prevail, and in the long 
run will completely suffocate and banish grace. This can happen 
in two ways: in the first place, God, justly disgusted with the careless 
manner in which He is served by the slothful man, begins to withdraw 
His favours, His particular graces, and ends by rejecting him openly: 
Because thou art lukewarm I will begin to vomit thee out of My mouth, 
as He said to the Bishop of Laodicea, meaning thereby that so unbear- 
able does sloth become to Him, that it produces a species of vomiting ; 
and, secondly, because the more sloth draws us from good and from 
things spiritual and divine, as being difficult and wearisome, the 
more does it incline us to evil, to the enjoyment of sensible things, 
to dissipation and laxity. And in this condition what can we expect ? 

Such, then, are the baneful consequences of this sin which with 
good reason has been placed on the list of the capital sins. The sadness 
of the heart. is every plague, says the Holy Ghost ; yes, sloth is a universal 
evil ; it is the enemy of all virtue ; it is favourable to all vice. _ For, 
as to do good and avoid evil, we must do violence to ourselves, 
and as the slothful cannot bring themselves to this, so does it happen 
that they usually allow themselves unresistingly to be carried away 
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by the current of their evil inclinations, and that their life is strewn 
with a long series of sins of action and of omission. 

III. Going a little further into detail, the first effect of sloth is that 
it takes away the taste and relish for spiritual things—a taste and 
relish not less necessary for the nourishment of the soul than is a 
good appetite towards the nourishment of the body. Hence :— 

(1) The repugnance, the aversion, the positive hatred for virtue, 
as a consequence of which many cannot bring themselves to practise 
it. They can never find time to visit a church, to approach the sacra- 
ments, to be present at Mass, to listen to a sermon, or even to say as 
much as a short prayer; or at the very least, practices of piety are cut 
short, neglected, or gone through in a hurry, so as to escape the 
weariness and distaste which they occasion. 

(2) Perpetual inconstancy in good, and continual restlessness 
and irresoluteness of mind, consisting in constant change of desire 
and will, which never remains fixed on any one thing, but is now bent 
on one thing and now on another; now on commencing and again on 
ceasing ; now on resuming and then on abandoning ; now on resolving 
and again on doing nothing—a character depicted by the Holy Ghost 
jn these words: The sluggard willeth and willeth not‘\—the lazy man 
wishes and does not wish ; he is like a leaf tossed about with every wind; 
he is full of desires, but desires that are weak and vacillating, and die 
the moment they are conceived : Desires kill the slothful.® 

Another effect of sloth is that it makes us regard as grewter than 
they really are the pain, the trouble, and the difficulties that must 
be faced if we are to lead a Christian life. Hence :— 

(r) A certain pusillanimity and cowardice casting down and dis- 
couraging the spirit, so much so that the slothful man does not dare 
to put his hand to the plough, but abandons himself to inaction, 
neglects the means of conversion and salvation, and allows the 
talents and faculties given him by God to lie fallow, to his own great 
loss as well as to that of his family and of society at large—as is only 
too often verified in many young men who live a life absolutely useless 
both to themselves and to others. 

(2) A certain despair of salvation which the slothful man regards 
as impossibl.; and hence he rejects the very thought of it and 
abandons himself to the torrent of his passions: Who then can be 
saved? * said the Apostles, when unduly depressed, one day, to our 
Lord. And the same thing is repeated by many slothful Christians, 
who regard the observance of the divine law and the avoiding of sin 
asa task beyond them. Hence they will not prepare to make the 
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slightest effort, and they neglect to do what is within their power, on 
the pretext that they are unable to do what they ought to do. 

You see, then, how sloth, by taking away our relish for divine 
things as well as by magnifying difficulties, draws us away from the 
practice of virtue. And when it has detached us from virtue, by 
Tepresenting it as troublesome and unbearable, it naturally inclines 
us towards evil, towards things vain and illicit, which it paints as 
pleasing and alluring to the passions. 

Thus, as theologians tell us, sloth engenders idleness, flight 
from labour, love of ease and comfort, with all the consequences 
they inevitably involve. It also engenders curiosity, that inordinate 
craving to know everything, to see everything, and to hear everything. 
One might well say that the slothful man has no more pleasing occu- 
pation than that of prying into the affairs of others, hunting out family 
secrets, and looking for all the news of the day—doing nothing 
that concerns himself, he devotes all his attention to what does not 
really concern him at all: Working not at all, but curiously meddling, 
says St. Paul. And finally it leads to all sorts of dangerous dissipa- 
tions—company-keeping, gambling, pastimes, and the like. The 
reason is that one cannot live without some sort of pleasure; and 
if this is not found in the things of God, one will be sure to seek it 
in the things of earth. 

It is evident, then, that sloth opens the door to every kind of 
sin, by the very fact that it withers up every inclination to devo- 
tion, and introduces into the soul a fatal tendency to dissipation. 
Hence it is that the Fathers recognize sloth in that demon of which 
the Gospel speaks, who, finding the soul unoccupied and devoid 
of all salutary thoughts, enters and takes possession of it, bringing 
along with him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, that is, 
every kind of sin. And the Holy Ghost, in the Book of Proverbs, 
compares the soul of the slothful man to a field entrusted to a negligent 
husbandman—ere long this field, instead of being fertile in fruit and 
corn, becomes overgrown with weeds and thorns, thus showing that 
the soul of the slothful man is devoid of virtue and good works, and 
that it produces no other crops than that of passions and vices. 

You now see how great an evil is sloth, and you also see that it 
is an evil to which little attention is paid. I have tried to point out 
this as clearly as possible, because itis of the utmost importance that 
you should be able torecognize this subtle and dangerous malady, 
which little by little is capable of drawing us into the direst extremes, 


and even of leading us to death. 
Alas ! how many Christians, slothful almost unconsciously, are thus 
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fatally led to fall away from the state of grace and become the prey of 
the devil! Asa rule, they are not affected at the sight of their condition, 
and herein is precisely the source of their greatest danger. They do 
not regard themselves as great sinners—they do not even believe 
themselves to be in the state of sin; (1) because instead of thinking 
on the evil they do, and on the good they ought to do yet leave 
undone, they generally dwell on that little good they actually do, and 
on the greater evil that they might do yet do not actually commit; 
(2) because, instead of comparing themselves with those who are 
more fervent and lead better lives, they compare themselves only 
with the more wicked and dissolute ; and from this comparison, which 
flatters and deceives them, they say to themselves, with the presump- 
tuous confidence of the Pharisee, that after all they are free from the 
defects of such and such a person : I am not like the rest of men. From 
this it follows that no matter how badly they serve God they experi- 
ence not the slightest remorse. 

This, then, let me repeat, is the greatest danger—a danger at the 
sight of which the Holy Ghost expresses a wish that in appearance 
seems strange indeed: Would thai thou wert cold. He says that the 
state of actual coldness would be preferable to that of sloth; for the 
former would entail lively remorse, salutary fear, and might lead the soul 
back to God, to love Him and serve Him in all sincerity ; whereas the 
latter, which is regarded as less guilty and less dangerous, sends the 
soul to sleep in apathy and thus leads it insensibly to the brink of the 
precipice. 

Hence it is that masters of the spiritual life tell us that it is far 
more difficult to break away from a life of sloth than from one of vice 
and licentiousness ; and that sinners are more frequently seen returning 
to God with their whole heart, and with all their soul, than the victims 
of sloth are found to return to the paths of Christian fervour. 

In saying this I do not wish to make you scrupulous, or to alarm 
you more than is necessary—indeed, I have said no more than the 
naked truth ; but I only wish to warn you of the risk you run, and 
to convince you that sloth is an evil greatly to be feared. It is, in the 
language of the Fathers, a spiritual consumption—a malady which, 
though not violent, nevertheless gradually wastes away and consumes 
the patient, until finally he dies out just as a lamp without oil. 

From all this you will understand how important it is to keep 
sloth at a distance, and to drive it away immediately, serving God 
with a heart, a spirit, a life worthy of Him: That you walk worthily, 
pleasing God in all things.” All that now remains is to suggest the 
means calculated to deliver you from this fatal languor ; and this will 
be the subject of our next instruction. 
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Eighteenth Instruction on the Wices 


REMEDIES AGAINST SLOTH 


In our last instruction, we dwelt on the nature, malice, and conse- 
quences of this pernicious languor, which renders us careless and 
negligentin things relating to the service of God and to our own salva- 
tion, and which is known under the name of sloth, the seventh and 
last of the deadly sins. 

All those—and they are far from few—who find they have 
not to reproach themselves with certain vices and certain sins of a 
grosser character which they observe in others, experience a difficulty 
in putting themselves on their guard against this malady ; and even 
should they know and admit that they are not of the number of fervent 
Christians, still they will not be convinced that they are for that very 
reason to be placed in the category of sinners. 

But I have made it sufficiently clear that sloth, even independently 
of other sins to which it may lead us, is of itself grave enough to deprive 
us unawares of the grace of God. And even supposing that it has not 
yet actually reached the gravity of a mortal sin, yet it cannot but 
lead eventually to this extremity, owing either to the just judgments 
of God who, to punish the negligence with which we serve Him, with- 
draws His loving assistance which is alone capable of preserving us 
from grave faults; or to the intrinsic nature of sloth itself which, 
precisely because it withdraws us from good, inclines us towards evil 
by multiplying distractions and dangers around us. 

Let us promptly have recourse, then, to the remedies I am about 
to indicate—the one positive, the other negative. 

I. The negative remedy consists in removing the causes which lead 
to sloth. These are many :—(r1) the first is tepidity, which is often 
confounded with sloth itself, both being often called by the same name, 
although it is as distinct from it,as cause from effect. If distaste for 
the practices of piety renders us so torpid as to make us neglect 
our duties, it is genuine sloth; while if this distaste does not hinder 
us from discharging them substantially, but merely leads us to fulfil 
them carelessly and indolently, we have tepidity. Yet if we do not 
at once combat tepidity it will imperceptibly degenerate into sloth. 
The reason is, that tepidity is not a state of consistency in which 
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the Christian can remain permanently fixed, but it leads him ever 
downwards, to absolute coldness, as is exemplified by water, from 
which the word tepidity is derived. 

For just as boiling water, on being removed from the fire, begins 
to cool in proportion as it loses the heat acquired, and becomes tepid > 
and if kept away from the fire for a long time it quickly loses all 
heat, and from being tepid becomes cold; so it is in the case 
in question—in proportion as we fall away from Christian fervour, 
weariness and a distaste for spiritual things penetrate the soul, and 
our heart grows cool in the service of God. So far we have only 
tepidity ; but we must not flatter ourselves that we can remain long 
in this state, for if we do not at once shake off this torpor and revive 
our former fervour, this weariness and distaste will render works of 
piety more and more tiresome, will fill them with increased bitterness 
and disgust every day that passes over our heads. Now, what fol- 
lows? From negligence in the service of God we come to this that 
we no longer serve Him at all. If, then, we do not wish to reach this 
second stage, let us avoid the first, by freeing ourselves without 
delay from that heavy weight which makes us tread the way of the 
Lord with slow and faltering steps. 

(2) Another cause of sloth is an effeminate mode of life—a life 
too intent on ease and comfort. This mode of life is regarded as inno- 
cent, because it presents no appearance of grave disorders; but in 
reality it is fraught with great danger. For the present we may pass 
over the fact that it is in direct opposition to the maxims of the Gospel, 
which enjoin on all the practice of penance, mortification, and the 
way of the cross. It is enough to say that such a life opens the door 
to sloth; for effeminate ease naturally enfeebles the spirit, enervates 
Christian vigour, and hence inspires an aversion and repugnance to 
everything that demands exertion and fatigue. The result is that on 
the various occasions that call for courage, generosity, and vigour, 
either to observe a precept or to conquer a temptation, one loses 
heart, gives way to discouragement, and finally falls a victim to sloth, 
And what I say with regard to a life of ease and comfort, applies also 
to a lazy, unoccupied life. 

(3) The last source of sloth is carelessness with regard to the many 
minor faults into which we fall. I do not mean the faults we commit 
through levity, surprise, and without full advertence. Such faults— 
from which no one, without special privilege, can claim immunity— 
need cause no uneasiness, because they are to be imputed to the 
weakness and corruption of our nature rather than to a bad will. 
But I refer to those which are wilful and deliberate, which we commit 
with our eyes open, without fear and without remorse, and which we 
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accuse ourselves of time after time in confession without any serious 
purpose of amendment. Truly these faults must be classed among 
those maladies which cause in the soul such faintness, languor, and 
disgust towards good, that very soon they degenerate into sloth. If, 
then, we wish to avoid this vice, let us break with a mode of life strewn 
with continual, even though slight, defects ; because, be they ever so 
trivial, they will pass into a habit and ere long lead to extremes. 

(4) Finally, sloth can proceed from this, that we do not lead 
a regular and uniform life; that we do good to-day and evil to- 
morrow ; that we serve God by fits and starts, according to our humour 
and caprice. The result is that we insensibly come to omit those 
practices to which we do not feel naturally inclined, and thus 
gradually settle down into a state of veritable sloth. 

It is extremely important, then, always to observe a regular plan 
to have a fixed and invariable rule of life, adapted to our state and to 
circumstances in which we find ourselves,—a rule which has its stated 
times for prayer, for pious reading, for Mass, for the sacraments, and 
other exercises of piety and religion, in which we should never fail, in 
which we should persevere despite all the difficulties and repugnances 
we may experience. For if you give the slightest opening to sloth, 
it will soon become your master ; if you omit prayer to-day because 
it wearies you, it will weary you still more to-morrow, and much more 
the day after. The same remark applies to all other omissions in 
spiritual matters ; because sloth always leads to falling away. Set 
about conquering it at once, therefore, with the force of a resolute will. 

II. This will not be difficult if you call to the help of your weak- 
ness the thoughts and maxims calculated to enkindle your waning 
fervour. And this is the other remedy to apply to sloth—the positive 
remedy—the remedy of reflection :— 

(x) Reflection on the greatness of the Master whom we serve, 
and on His right to be served by us with attention, with promptness 
of will, with fullness of heart and affection, both on His own account 
as well as on account of what we expect from Him. With what zeal 
and ardour are not the great ones of this world served! To win their 
favour, no patience, no application, no fatigue is too great, but all is 
done with the greatest exactness and punctuality, though the reward 
is but uncertain and scanty. What confusion, then, should we not 
experience from the thought of our coldness, indifference and want of 
generosity towards God, from whom we expect a reward of eternal 
glory in recompense for our homage and service ? 

(2) Reflection on the greatness of the reward promised us, in 
comparison with which everything we may suffer, everything we may 
do to merit it, is nothing: The sufferings of this world are not worthy 
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to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.* 
What unheard of sufferings, what wonderful and heroic deeds, have not 
the saints accomplished to gain it? Renunciation of possessions and 
riches for the sake of God; apostolic labours for their neighbours’ 
salvation ; prayer and contemplation, fasts, austerities and mortifi- 
cations; and, lastly, the generous sacrifice of their own lives amid 
the most cruel torments—what a wonderful accumulation of virtues 
and merits! And would you believe it >—Holy Writ says they have 
had their heavenly reward for nothing: For nothing shalt thou save 
them?—so great is the disproportion between the labour and the 
reward, between our passing toil whatever it be, and eternal remuner- 
ation. And are we going to allow ourselves to be discouraged by the 
little that is required of us to obtain it? 

(3) Reflection on the importance of our eternal salvation, and on 
those two goals separated by an infinite distance, at one of which we 
must necessarily find ourselves—eternal happiness or eternal misery, 
Our all is here at stake; and can we without casting aside sense and 
reason remain indifferent to interests of such lasting importance ? 

(4) Lastly, reflection on the uncertainty and brevity of the time 
allotted to us by God to work out our salvation and sanctification : 
Work whilst tt is dav, for the night cometh when no man can work.*® 
Take care to work while you have day remaining, for the night draws 
near—that dark night when you can no longer do anything. And what 
is this night ? It is the end of our lives. What remorse, what sorrow 
shall we feel in the hour of death at the thought of having lost so much 
precious time in matters of no moment, and neglected so many favour- 
able opportunities of sanctifying ourselves? But time will be no 
more to apply a remedy As the deceitful scene of this world fades 
from our eyes, then shall we realize the nothingness of the things 
which occupied us so much in this life, and then, too, shall we learn 
to estimate the value of good works of fervour, and of constancy in the 
service of God. And why not now begin to have these sentiments 
which we shall certainly have then, and perhaps to our despair ? 

If we have frequent recourse to these and similar reflections 
there will be no danger of our yielding to sloth ; but we shall be always 
animated with a holy ardour to walk in the way of the Lord. From 
this will follow a double advantage—greater merit and less trouble. 

Greater mevit : for God does not regard so much that which we do, 
as the spirit, the disposition, the intention, with which we do it. Even 
the most insignificant actions offered to God with a generous will 
with an upright and loving heart, cease to be small in His eyes, and 
acquire immense value. 
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Less trouble: because the burthen we willingly bear weighs less 
heavily on ourshoulders ; and besides, the Lord powerfully contributes 
by His grace to lighten and sweeten the labours of those who serve 
Him cheerfully : God loveth the cheerful giver.» 

Noris this all : from these salutary reflections there arises another 
notable advantage,—that of keeping you far from another extreme, as 
dangerous perhaps as sloth itself—that is, of a life excessively occupied, 
but in the things of earth. You are right to find fault with the 
slothful, someone may say, but my life is far from being useless and 
lazy, Oh! if I had the leisure and the opportunities of others how 
willingly should I employ them in holy, salutary works! But I am 
prevented from so doing byan endless series of concerns and business 
affairs ! 

Now, what does all this come to? It means that your occupa- 
tions do not leave you time to attend to exercises of piety. Perhaps 
I could deny this, and point to hours wasted in frivolities, plea- 
sures, and pastimes, of which you are not willing to deprive yourself. 
When you have anything at heart, you can always manage to 
find time to attend to it. But even supposing your assertion to be 
sincere, do you imagine such an excuse will justify you before God ? 
Are you not aware that you can be active, industrious, and hard- 
worked in the eyes of the world, and nevertheless guilty of sloth in the 
eyes of God ? 

Be your occupations what they may, they cannot be Christian 
if they be not regulated according to the order and the will of God. 
Given this principle, which indeed is incontestable, the question 
arises : Is it according to the order and will of God that you should be 
absorbed by the cares, the affairs, and things of the world so com- 
pletely as to have no time left for Him, or for your soul? Assuredly 
not, unless, indeed, you desire to claim that He has placed you here 
on earth for the things of earth alone, which would be a monstrous 
error. 

Let there be measure and moderation, then, in your occupations, 
devoting yourself to those only which necessity, propriety, and the 
duties of your state demand, but ever guarding against that excess 
to which ambition, interest, rivalry, and attachment to the things of 
this world might lead you. Take example by so many others of your 
own condition and profession, who discharge the duties of the state 
in which Providence has placed them, in such a way as to leave time 
for their duties as Christians. They, at least, know how to despatch 
their business in such a way as not to fail in daily prayers, to assist 
with devout recollection at Mass, to make an occasional visit to our 
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Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, to examine the state of their con- 
sciences from time to time, and to approach the sacraments at regular 
intervals. And what is to prevent you from doing likewise? Their 
example will assuredly be a subject of confusion and condemnation 
for you before the judgment-seat of God. 

But whence proceeds this judicious and Christian division of duties 
between God and the world? From this, that they do not live like 
moles on earth, with their eyes always closed to the light ; that they 
ever keep their gaze fixed on their last end, their future destination, 
the importance of salvation, the value of the soul they possess, the 
time that passes, the eternity that approaches. This it is that pre- 
vents them from being carried away by excessive worldly occupations, 
to the prejudice of their duties as Christians. If you, too, are equally 
mindful of the truths set before you, if you take them for your guides 
and counsellors, you will find time to think on God, on your soul, on 
your salvation; and the exercises of piety, duly practised by you, 
will sanctify all your works, even those of an inferior order, which 
are usually devoid of merit because not regulated according to the 
will of God. This, then, is what must be seen to. 

Otherwise, despite all your labours, efforts and pains, God can 
only regard you as indolent and idle ; and when your span of life is 
over you can expect no other sentence than that pronounced in the 
Gospel against the slothful servant: And the unprofitable servant cast 
ye out into exterior darkness.1 Oh! let us undeceive ourselves in 
time, let us duly appreciate the great object for which we have been 
created! All else passes away—positions, riches, honours, applause, 
distinctions—all vanish; but God never passeth. 
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Mineteenth WJnstruction on the Wices 
ON PLAY AND GAMBLING 


BEFORE concluding our instructions on the capital sins, there is one 
ruinous vice which, while not coming directly under the head of any 
one of them, is yet intimately connected with, and to some extent is 
the outcome of, the vice of sloth. I refer to the vice of gambling, 
which shall form the subject of to-day’s instruction. 

First of all, however, it should be borne in mind that not all play 
is blameworthy. Just as nature requires us to eat, drink, and sleep 
in order to restore our wasted powers, so in like manner does it demand 
honest recreation after toil and fatigue. Hence in itself, and inde- 
pendent of the abuse which is often made of it, play is something 
innocent, something that can be sanctified, just as eating, drinking, 
and sleeping can be sanctified, in accordance with the maxims of 
Christian morality. 

I here speak, then, of the abuse of play, which may easily degen- 
erate into a vicious passion, which passion is manifested chiefly in 
three ways: (1) When it absorbs the mind and heart to such an extent 
that your thoughts run on it with restless anxiety, even when you are 
occupied, or ought to be occupied, in some other work ; (2) when you 
devote excessive time to it, continuing too long at it, returning to 
it too often, making it, so to say, the one occupation of your life ; and 
(3) if your principal object is gain, which makes you prefer those 
games called games of chance, and risk larger sums of money on them 
than your means or condition could allow. 

By the help of these marks, even singly and separate, you will 
be able to detect whether your love of sport and play amounts to a 
vicious passion; and much more so if you find all these marks 
combined. Now, I say that this passion puts you in a state ot 
habitual mortal sin when it reaches such a degree as to expose you 
to the proximate danger of committing grave sin, or even leads you 
to neglect your duties to a notable degree. It is precisely in these 
two things that the special malice of this passion consists, 

(a) First of all, there is the loss and waste of the time which God 
has given us for something higher than play. This loss of time neces- 
sarily involves the neglect of the particular duties of your state—a 
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neglect all the more culpable if you are bound to work not only for 
yourself, but also for your family, which has to suffer on account of 
such neglect. And what need to speak of works of piety and religion ? 
If the love of play makes you neglect even your temporal duties, 
despite necessity and the interest you have to fulfil them, what 
zeal can you retain for your spiritual duties, which of their very nature 
always make less impression on the soul, such as prayer, the sacra- 
ments, the word of God, the sanctification of the Lord’s day, and the 
like? Is it not true that for souls passionately devoted to play there 
is no thought or care but that of gambling and gambling-houses,— 
no thought for pious practices, sacred ceremonies, or God’s house. 

Even if this were the only evil, it would assuredly be a great 
evil, sufficient of itself to lead to your damnation. If religion 
condemns every species of excess, can you doubt that a life to which 
you sacrifice all your duties, both temporal and spiritual, is not 
one of grave, habitual sin? But all this is nothing compared 
with the positive evils this passion engenders, because closely allied 
to countless dangers and occasions of sin. Let us pass them briefly 
in review, and you will soon be convinced of this :— 

(1) Danger of blasphemy. To what outbursts of rage and frenzy 
do not gamblers abandon themselves when they lose! Is there any- 
thing venerable or sacred that they will respect, anything that will 
not be even trodden under foot and become the object of their horrible 
blasphemies ? In the transport of their passion they let loose their 
sacrilegious tongue against God, against Jesus Christ, against the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints. 

(2) Danger of perjury. Suppose some dispute should arise 
amongst gamblers—and you know how easily this may occur—do 
you think will they hesitate to call God to witness a manifest false- 
hood, in the teeth of conviction and of the voice of conscience ? 

(3) Danger of quarrels and angry outbursts. The intense interest 
often devoted to play easily leads to wrangling, anger, and contention; 
and these soon lead to insults and threats ; and then from words to 
blows. How many, in the excitement of a game, have received grave 
wounds or even miserably lost their lives ! 

Even if these sanguinary quarrels---which, indeed, are generally 
confined to the ignorant and uneducated, and to those who frequent 
public-houses and similar places, and do not affect the more refined and 
better educated classes—do not always arise, yet charity often suffers 
gravely in another way. The resentment, envy, and anger, caused by 
loss at play, make us regard our fortunate opponent as our enemy— 
though he has fairly won, he has deprived us of our property, and 
hence we are led to conceive violent hatred towards him, and to wish 
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him every kind of evil. Now, do not these feelings amount to a grave 
transgression of the divine precept : Thou shalt not hate thy brother. 

(4) Danger of fraud and theft. The passion for play possesses 
the baneful quality of engendering avarice in the hearts of those even 
who are not avaricious in other respects. What ought we to say of 
those who have no other end in view than greed and gain? Pro- 
vided they win, be it by fair means or by foul, they do not care; 
and hence the many ruses and tricks to which they have recourse, and 
which are contrary to the rules of the game—truses and tricks which 
destroy the equality essential to fair play, which convert play into 
a swindle, and which persons of honour and conscience hold in utter 
contempt. 

The gain arising out of such artifices and tricks is certainly 
illicit and unjust, and hence involves the obligation of restitution, 
But where are the gamblers who trouble themselves on this head ? 
They have certain canons, certain maxims, of their own, such as “ Let 
my opponent do the same ; if he is a simpleton, so much the worse for 
him,” and so on; with such principles before them, the thought of 
Testitution does not even cross their minds. But God does not look 
upon it in this light; and hence a dreadful burthen on their con- 
sciences in the shape of unjust winnings, unjustly retained. 

(5) Besides this, there is the danger of committing many other 
deeds of injustice. The passion for play, once it gets hold on the heart, 
must be satisfied. Now, what is to be done when play has impover- 
ished you, when you find all your means exhausted, and not a penny 
left ? The want must be supplied, and it is supplied, to the prejudice 
of the cash box and safe, by robbery and theft. So true is this, that 
no one will entrust the management of his concerns to a gambler, 
the temptation to infidelity being well known to be too strong for 
him. 

Let us suppose, however, that owing to some traces of honour and 
self-respect still remaining, you will not consent to debase yourself 
by evil deeds, by theft and positive fraud; yet you borrow money 
on all sides, though morally certain that you will never be able to repay 
it. Now, is not this an act of injustice? Supposing even that you lose 
only your own property, but that you do so to the prejudice of your 
creditors, whom you do not pay, and of your family, which you leave in 
want—is not this another act of injustice ? 

And add to all this the frightful squanderings of fortunes. 
How many rich patrimonies have been swallowed up in the abyss 
opened up by play! True, indeed, it is often said that money 
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hazarded in play always benefits somebody; but meanwhile, the 
families impoverished by gambling do not participate. in the advan- 
tages of those whom it enriches,—not to mention the fact that for 
one family enriched by gambling you will find a thousand ruined by it. 

This squandering of one’s means in the case of persons who are 
charged with a family means not merely one sin but a multitude of 
sins. It means sons deprived of the necessary education to which 
they have a right, daughters unprovided for, homes left desolate; it 
means opening the door to perpetual discontent, to complaints, and to 
the endless maledictions of a whole family, reduced to the direst 
extremity by the imprudence and extravagance of one member. 

And, finally, what is to besaid of the frenzy and despair to which 
this passion leads? Are examples rare of gamblers who, on experi- 
encing heavy losses, and finding no resource open to them, take the 
desperate resolve of cutting their throats, blowing out their brains, 
hanging or drowning themselves? What more need be said to 
show the blindness and folly of this passion? And in this place it 
will be well to remember that every word said with regard to play 
and gambling applies with tenfold force to one of the darling vices 
of the present age—the practice of horse-racing and betting carried 
to excess. 

In view of all this, fathers of families cannot be too strongly 
recommended to take particular care that their children do not become 
addicted to this fatal, ruinous vice. Once this happens, woe to them 
and woe to you. Farewell to love and devotion, farewell to attention 
‘to their duties, farewell to regularity and obedience—all the unhappy 
parent can expect is dishonour, loss, vain regrets and heart-rending 
sorrows. Among the many things that ought to exercise a parent’s 
vigilance the least important is certainly not that of watching over 
the kind of company his children keep. If children and young men 
are allowed to associate with gamblers and to frequent gambling dens, 
no one need be surprised if they contract a host of evil habits, the 
Jeast baneful of which is certainly not the love of gambling. 

Finally, once this accursed vice has been contracted, it is seldom 
corrected or abandoned. Those who fall.a prey to it seldom detach 
themselves from it, even though they clearly see and feel its fatal 
‘consequences. As for the few whom chance favours, the love of gain 
so seduces them and wins so complete a mastery over them, that 
gambling becomes a second nature, their profession and employment 
—nay, a strong temptation to have recourse to every device to entrap 
inexperienced youths and young men of means: and thus not only 


are they gamblers, but they become knaves, thieves, more dangerous 
often than highwaymen, . 
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As for those who lose, and they are by far the greater number, 
the very fact that they lose tempts them to try once more the fortune 
that always fails them, in the vain hope of recovering their losses— 
they never cast a thought on the more probable danger they run. 
of incurring new and greater losses. In a word, in gambling, whether 
one wins or loses, a beginning suffices to make one continue, and to 
continue means never to give up. A man sometimes ceases to gamble 
for want of money; but the desire and the love of play never 
cease. 

Is there, then, no curb to restrain, no obstacle to oppose, to this 
passion ? Such is by no means the case,—there is no vice that cannot 
be overcome,—we have examples of all kinds to the contrary, 
Let no one, then, say that it is impossible for him to give up gambling. 
Every other sinner—every thief, every drunkard, every unchaste 
man—could make the same excuse. Will that which has been possible 
to others be not also possible to you ? 

Begin by putting a restraint on this greed which consumes and 
devours you, on this desire to enrich yourself suddenly by this means. 
One would be inclined to say that it is indifference or contempt for 
money that makes a man stake it so readily in gambling; but no, 
it is avarice, and avarice the most excessive. Gamblers are insatiable 
harpies who hungrily clutch at other people’s money. If they would 
but be content with their state and its honest profits, they would 
never expose themselves to the risk of losing their money at play ; 
and this they do, simply to despoil others and enrich themselves at 
their expense. It is, then, a veritable piece of avarice that must be 
repressed and overcome. Such is the first and fundamental remedy. 

The second remedy should consist in a keen and serious reflection, 
calculated to penetrate and touch the heart, on the baneful conse- 
quences, both temporal and spiritual, which follow in the train of 
this vice. First of all, temporal evils : God makes us find in the very 
sin itself the chastisement due to it, that is to say, by making us 
experience loss where we expected gain and profit. Reflect, then, 
on the serious diminution of your means, the ruin of your home, the 
state of affliction, sorrow, and alarm in which you continually keep’ 
your family ; the injury to your health, which you necessarily com- 
promise by remaining day and night without stirring from the gambling- 
table, forgetful even of the needs of nature, and ever agitated by the 
changes and vicissitudes of fortune, which freeze the blood in your 
veins. But above all reflect on the prejudice you do your soul, 
Even if no further evil resulted, what a life is that for a Christian’ 
whom God has destined to a far different end ?—a life totally devoid 
of salutary works, strewn and defiled with sins, and ever a prey to 
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devouring uneasiness! All this cannot but lead you to certain and 
inevitable perdition. 

If faith, then, be not entirely dead in you, if your heart is not of 
stone, ought not these reflections, joined with earnest prayer to God, 
to whom we must look for every victory over ourselves, produce in 
you as in many others a salutary disillusion, a generous detachment. 
If these reflections are sufficiently efficacious to make you break 
once for all with gambling, happy is your lot. But if this passion has 
taken away your judgment, and closed your eyes to every considera- 
tion divine and human, you are lost both for this life and for the 
next. 

But leaving aside such passionate lovers of play, and addressing 
all in general, I say: By all means seek in play recreation and relaxa- 
tion from fatigue, since these are necessary for the mind as well as 
for the body; yet always with certain reserves and within certain 
limits :— 

(1) Let it never develop into a passion totally absorbing your 
mind and heart, and depriving you of the time and attention necessary 
for things of greater importance. 

(2) Let there be no excess in the time you devote to it—do not 
play too often or too long ; for fatigue is as it were our daily bread, 
while recreation is like a medicine. It may be necessary to take 
medicine occasionally ; but we live on food and not on medicine. 
That ought to show you the moderation to be used in the matter of 
play. 

(3) Finally, and above all, let there be no excess in the amount 
of money you hazard at play ; otherwise there will be excessive anxiety 
there will be passion, there will be avidity, with all the pemicious 
consequences resulting therefrom, which I have already pointed out. 

If you observe these rules your recreation will be innocent ; and 
when taken for a good purpose, namely, to refresh yourself, it will 
become meritorious before God ; for such is the advantage our holy 
religion procures us that it makes us find a source of merit not only 
7 etna Nicer rs of the duties of our state, but even 
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and keep us in a never-ending state of strife and war. But we should 
not on that account be frightened or feel discouraged. If God has 
willed to leave us this pernicious leaven of inclination to vice, He has 
done so not for our ruin and perdition, but to afford us occasions of 
greater merit; while to supply for our weakness and frailty He is 
always ready to help us by His all-powerful grace, which is far 
superior to all the assaults to which our passions can expose us. If 
we constantly implore this grace of Him, if we faithfully correspond 
to it, it will assure us a complete victory over our passions, and 
make us find in this victory an inexhaustible source of merits for the 
life to come. 

To conclude, then, let us continually practise the exercises of 
Christian prayer and mortification. If we make faithful and constant 
use of these two means, it will be easy for us to triumph over 
our passions and even turn them to our own lasting advantage. 
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‘CHAPTER VI 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


ON THE BEATITUDES 


Q. Name the Beatitudes ? 
A. The Beatitudes are eight :— 


1. Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


2. Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the land. 


3. Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted. 


4. Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice, for they 
shall be filled. 


5. Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy. 


6. Blessed are the clean of heart, 
for they shall see God. 


7. Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children 
of God. 


8. Blessed are they that suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Q. Why did Jesus Christ pro- 
pose the Beatitudes to us ? 

A. Jesus Christ proposed the 
Beatitudes to us to make us 
detest the maxims of the world, 
and to invite us to love and 
practise the maxims of the Gospel. 

Q. Who are they whom the 
world calls happy ? 

A. The world calls those happy 
who abound in riches and honours, 
who lead a pleasant life, and who 
meet with no occasions of suffering. 

Q. Who are the poor in spirit 
whom Jesus Christ calls blessed ? 


A. The poor in spirit are, ac- 
cording to the Gospel, those whose 
hearts are detached from riches; 
who make good use of riches 
should they have any; who do 
not seek them too eagerly, if they 
have none; and who suffer the 
loss of such things with resignation, 
when deprived of them. 


Q. Who are the meek ? 


A. The meek are those who act 
tenderly towards their neighbour, 
bear patiently with his defects, 
and accept the offences and injuries 
they receive from him without 
contention, resentment, or ven- 
geance. 


Q. Who are they that mourn, 
yet are called happy ? 


A. They that mourn, yet are 
called happy, are they who suffer 
tribulations with resignation, and 
who mourn over sins committed, 
over the evils and scandals that 
prevail in the world, over Paradise 
because it is so distant, and over 
the danger there is of losing it. 


Q. Who are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice ? 


A. They that hunger and thirst 
after justice, are those who ardently 
desire to increase daily more and 
more in divine grace and in the 
exercise of good and virtuous 
works. 


Q. Who are the merciful ? 


A. The merciful are those who 
love their neighbour in God and 
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for God’s sake, compassionate his 
miseries, spiritual as well as cor- 
poral, and endeavour to succour 
him according to their means and 
position. 


Q. Who are the clean of heart ? 


A. The clean of heart are those 
who retain no affection for sin and 
keep aloof from it, and who above 
all else avoid every sort of impunity. 


Q. Who are the peace-makers ? 


A. The peace-makers are those 
who preserve peace with their 
neighbour and with themselves, 
and who endeavour to bring about 
peace and concord between those 
who are at variance. 


Q. Who are they that suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake ? 


A. They that suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake are those who 
patiently bear derision, reproof, 
and persecution for the sake of 
the faith and of the law of Jesus 
Christ. 


Q. What do the various rewards 
promised by Jesus Christ in the 
Beatitudes denote ? 
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A. The various rewards promised 
by Jesus Christ in the Beatitudes 
all denote under different names 
the eternal glory of Paradise. 


Q. Do the Beatitudes procure 
us the glory of Paradise alone ? 


A. The Beatitudes not only 
procure us the glory of Paradise, 
but are also the means of leading 
a happy life, as far as this is 
possible here on earth. 


Q. Do those who follow the path 
of the Beatitudes receive any 
reward in this life ? 


A. Yes, certainly; those who 
follow the path of the Beatitudes 
do receive a reward even in this life, 
inasmuch as they enjoy interior 
peace and contentment, which is 
the beginning, even though an 
imperfect one, of the happiness of 
heaven. 

Q. Can those that follow the 
maxims of the world be called 
truly happy ? 

A. No, because they have no 
true peace of soul, and are in dan- 
ger of being lost eternally. 
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Anstruction on the Beatitudes 


Tue deadly sins, about which I have spoken at considerable length 
in recent instructions, are so many vicious paths leading to perdition. 
What, then, can be more opportune than to place before your eyes 
to-day other paths of a totally different nature, leading to salvation ? 
Such precisely are the Beatitudes, pointed out and explained by Jesus 
Christ in that wonderful sermon on the mount—that sermon which 
may justly be called the compendium, the abridgment, the substance, 
the marrow, of the whole Gospel teaching. 

There is, however, this great difference between the vices and 
the Beatitudes, that one alone of the former is sufficient to damn us, 
whereas to be saved we must follow all the paths indicated by Christ 
in these Beatitudes—the presence of each and every one of these virtues 
is so necessary that if we neglect a single one we are excluded from 
salvation. To-day, therefore, I will set before you a brief and clear 
explanation of them, confining myself, however, to those points that 
are most essential. 

(1) Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs ts the kingdom of heaven— 
Such is the first salutary reminder given us by Jesus Christ. Now 
what are we to understand by poverty of spirit? Is it a certain 
natural indifference, a certain coldness or weakness of character 
such as may be observed in many? No, but a virtuous detachment 
from the perishable goods of this life, from all that is not of God, 
and particularly from ambition and earthly riches. Hence this first 
Beatitude is in direct opposition to the two primary obstacles to 
salvation—pride and avarice. 

In the first place, then, the poor in spirit are those who love to 
live hidden and unknown ; and who are careless about the honours, 
the distinctions, and the esteem of this world, out of a spirit of true 
humility. To avoid repeating what has been said elsewhere, I will ask 
you to recall to mind in this connexion all that has been laid down 
regarding the fundamental virtue of humility as opposed to pride. 

In the second place, the poor in spirit are those whose hearts are 
detached from the goods and riches of this world. The most sublime 
degree of detachment consists in actually and voluntarily giving up 
and renouncing one’s goods for the love of Jesus Christ, as has been 
done by many of the saints, who, though rich by birth, became poor 
by choice. Such poverty, however, is a matter of counsel and not 
of precept. The precept in this matter consists in detachment of 
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heart, expressed by St. Paul in these words: As if not possessing 
anything.* 

You can all, then, no matter what your condition, enter into the 
rank of the poor of whom the Gospel speaks. Are you rich and in easy 
‘circumstances ? Make a Christian use of your riches, that is, employ 
them with moderation on yourself, and with liberality on the poor, 
and never centre your affections in them: If riches abound, set not 
your heart upon them.” Are you poor and needy? You areat per- 
fect liberty to strive industriously and honestly to improve your 
condition, but yet without anxiety or uneasiness, without complaint 
or lamentation, should your efforts not be crowned with success—in 
a word, being ever submissive and resigned to ithe dispositions of 
‘divine Providence. Oh! happy detachment, both for poor and for 
rich, since in each case there is acquired a particular right to the 
kingdom of heaven: For thetrs is the kingdom of heaven. 

(2) Blessed (our Lord continues) are the meek, for they shall possess 
theland. The distinguishing quality of the meek is that they repress and 
restrain all inclination to anger, and never allow it to burst out either 
in little things or in great; that the truly meek are ready to suffer 
any inconvenience that can be inflicted by another rather than be 
angry with him ; and all this, not because of any natural disposition 
or policy or interest, but out of humility and Christian charity. When 
pointing out, some time ago, the remedies against anger, I explained 
at sufficient length the nature, the necessity, and the advantages of 
meekness ; and hence, in this connexion, too, I need only ask you to 
recall what I have already said on that subject. 

(3) Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. Oh, 
thow many are the unhappy ones who weep in this world! and can 
all these be said to be happy in the sense of the words of Jesus Christ ? 
No, our Lord does not mean to canonize every sort of tears. Some 
tears are shed in rage, some from despair, some in impatience, some 
from the disorderly passions,—and all these are sinful and fruitless. The 
tears which Jesus Christ calls blessed, and to which He has promised 
His sovereign consolation, are tears of contrition for our sins, 
tears of penance by bearing tribulations in a Christian spirit, tears 
of holy love in the ineffable participation in the divine mysteries, 
tears of desire for the heavenly country which will separate us from the 
dangers and sorrows of cur present exile. Such tears shall be one 
day changed into jubilee and gladness. 

Not that God wishes us to be always mournful, sad, and afflicted 
there below ; for He Himself invites the just to rejoice and be glad: 
Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye just.* Yet it will ever remain true 
that the life of a Christian on earth is a life of tears—tears in the 
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laborious discharge of our duties ; tears in renouncing our own will ; 
tears in bearing our crosses with patience ; tears in practising virtue; 
shunning vice, and satisfying for our faults by works of mortification 
and penance. All this is necessary to salvation ; but it involves 
many efforts and great toil; and in this precisely consist the tears 
spoken of and demanded by Jesus Christ—tears which are not left 
without their recompense even in this life, as we shall presently see. 

(4) Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they 
shall be comforted. By the word justice our Saviour here means the 
love of that which is good, virtuous, holy, perfect. Hence, to hunger 
and thirst after justice is to desire to make new and greater progress: 
daily in the way of the Lord. This must be a lively and ardent desire, 
and is hence designated by the words hunger and thirst It ought to 
be like the desire of a hungry man for food, of a thirsty man for drink, 
nay, of the avaricious and worldly-minded for riches and gold, for 
which it may truly be said that they hunger and thirst, since the more 
they have the more they desire to have, and are ever torn by covet- 
ousness without limit or measure. 

Such, precisely, should be our zeal and ardour for our sanctifi- 
cation and salvation, and for our advancement in good,—forgetting,. 
as St. Paul said of himself, how much we have already done, and 
thinking only of what still remains to be done: Forgetting the things: 
that are behind.1 The degree of perfection which each one ought to 
reach is not fixed, and hence is not regulated by precept ; but it is 
obligatory on each one to tend continually towards higher and higher 
sanctity. 

This Beatitude is a condemnation of those tepid and slothful 
Christians who limit themselves to what is of absolute necessity, and 
never go a step further, but adopt a uniform and unvarying mode of 
life, neither positively good nor positively bad—a dangerous course 
to follow, as spiritual writers tell us ; for in the spiritual life there is. 
no standing still ; not to advance is to recede. 

(5) Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. The 
merciful are those who are ready and willing to do good to their 
neighbour. So numerous are our neighbour’s wants, both corpora} 
and spiritual, and so many the ways of assisting him, that each one 
can merit this praise for himself. Alms, corporal assistance, labour 
and toil undertaken for him, correction, instruction, counsel, en- 
couragement, prayers—all these are so many works of mercy, 
According to thy ability be merciful?—if not with money, then with 
work ; and if this, too, is impossible, make up for it by tender- 
ness, Compassion, and prayer. 

This mercy which we shall have shown towards others will returm 
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to us more abundant and more precious in the pardon of our 
faults, in an abundance of heavenly graces, and in that crown of 
mercy with which our brow shall be adorned in heaven: For they shall 
obtain mercy. 

(6) Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God. Purity 
of heart is incompatible with the stain of sin, and hence implies freedom 
from sin. But in this there are different degrees. The first, which is 
absolutely indispensable, consists in exemption from all grave faults, 
which stain the soul and make it odious in the sight of God. 
The second, without which the acquisition of the first will be very 
difficult, consists in exemption from all attachment to venial sin. 

In a word, if we wish to be clean of heart, and thus merit to see 
God before whom nothing unclean can appear—wNothing defiled 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven—we must jealously close our heart to 
everything that can stain it or render it displeasing to God—thoughts, 
images, dangerous remembrances, vicious intentions, affections, com- 
placencies, and unregulated d sircs: With all care guard thy heart.* 
All sins, says Jesus Christ, proceed from an unguarded heart: They 
come forth from the heart;' let us, then, keep our heart clean and we 
shall be pure enough to be admitted one day to the beatific vision of God. 

(7) Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God. By the peaceful are generally understood those who love 
peace and endeavour to preserve it with God, their neighbour, and 
themselves. But the first and principal object of this Beatitude is 
peace with ourselves, for peace with God is the fruit of that interior 
purity referred to just now, while peace with our neighbour is the 
outcome of mercy and meekness shown him. The peace here meant, 
then, is that which the just man enjoys when, having overcome and 
subdued his passions, he practises virtue with facility, obeys God 
with alacrity, and allows himself to be guided by Him in all things, 
just as a child by the hand of a loving father ; and hence, no matter 
what may happen, nothing can trouble him—he is always the same, 
always joyous, always content. 

Let us aspire incessantly after this most blessed peace, which 
renders us in a special manner like unto God, who is called the God 
of peace, and which, therefore, truly merits for us the name of children 
of God ; let us labour to acquire it, by obtaining mastery over our 
passions and by victory over ourselves. In the long run it will pro- 
cure us the double advantage of rendering virtue easy and almost 
natural, and of establishing us in a state of unalterable tranquillity, 
despite the vicissitudes of this weary life. 

(8) Finally, Blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake, 
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for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,—and who is there without perse- 
cution in this world? But not all persecutions reach the grade of 
the Beatitude promised in the Gospel, unless they are attended by 
the two conditions laid down in the words cited—one regarding the 
cause for which they are suffered ; and the other the manner in which 
they are endured. 

(a) As to the cause. They must be endured for God, for His glory, 
in fulfilment of our duty. and for conscience’ sake; this is suffering 
for justice’ sake. Even vice itselt 1s persecuted 1n this world ; but if 
by your own fault you draw down misfortunes and adversities on 
your head, can you consecrate them to God and make a merit of 
them? Change your life first, and if persecution still continues, then 
you can bear it with merit, by suffering it patiently in atonement for 
your sins. 

(b) As to the manner. It is not enough to suffer persecution 
for a good cause—it must also be borne in a Christian spirit. 
That cannot properly be called suffering which is endured through 
compulsion and is in no way Christian. If, then, in your adversities 
you give way to impatience, to complaints, or murmurs; still worse, 
if you permit yourself to entertain rancour and dislike towards those 
who persecute you, the cause may be ever so good and holy, but 
your conduct will be always reprehensible. 

Suffer, then, for God and for His interests ; suffer with Christian 
resignation ; and whatever the anguish or oppression that may befall 
you, instead of losing courage and being cast down remember that 
Jesus Christ invites you to rejoice at the thought of the reward which 
He has prepared in heaven: Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is 
great in heaven. 

Such are the maxims which Jesus Christ proposes to Christians, 
and which we should have before our eyes so as to regulate our conduct 
and mode of life. It is to these that we must conform, and not 
to those of the world, which are directly opposed to them. The 
world brands as base and cowardly the pardon of injuries and the 
practice of meekness; it looks on the fear of God and delicacy of 
conscience as folly and simplicity ; penance, mortification, and the 
cross as extravagance and madness. It regards as unhappy the poor, 
the oppressed, the afflicted ; while, on the other hand, it esteems as happy 
the prosperous, the powerful, the wealthy, those who live in affluence 
and are able to satisfy their every caprice : They have called the people 
happy that hath these things. Oh! what a contrast of sentiments and 
ideas between God and the world! But will the world remain always 
of this opinion? No; its retractation is already made—you can 
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read it in these words of the Book of Wisdom: We esteemed their life 
madness. On that great day of the last judgment, worldlings, seeing 
before them the joyous and triumphant company of the elect, 
while they themselves are placed in the midst of the reprobate, will 
mournfully cry out: Behold the fervent Christians whom we 
despised, whose piety and devotion we ridiculed, and whose lives we 
regarded as madness—they are now numbered amongst the friends 
of God, established for ever among the saints: Behold how they are 
numbered among the children of God, and their lot is among the saints. 
Ah, it is we who were the fools, the madmen ; they knew the true way, 
and we have been mistaken: Therefore we have erred from the way of 
truth. Such will be the confession of the worldling, but it will be late, 
fruitless, and despairing: Therefore we have erred. 

And we—shall we wait till then to open our eyes and be un- 
deceived ? Let us open them now while there is time, and let us 
separate ourselves from worldlings, their maxims, and their ways, and 
follow the maxims and the examples of Jesus Christ. Let us fear to 
enjoy temporal felicity with them, if we would not run the risk of 
having to keep their company in tears for all eternity in the life to come. 

Nay, the question at once arises: Is it our eternal interests alone 
‘that are at stake, and not those of the present life as well? Assuredly 
the latter also. The maxims of Jesus Christ which I have just explained, 
were qualified by Him with the magnificent title of Beatitudes to 
denote that if we practise them we may expect the highest degree of 
felicity we are capable of here on earth. Perhaps this may seem a 
“piece of extravagance, a paradox ; yetit is nothing but the naked truth. 

First of all, it is certain that there cannot be true felicity without 
peace of soul, tranquillity of spirit, and contentment of heart. Let 
aman abound ever so much in wealth,—if he has not peace of heart, 
can he be called truly happy ? 

But it is equally certain that this peace and contentment cannot 
‘be found in the enjoyment of exterior things and in the gratificatiou 
of the passions, which of their very nature are restless, violent, and 
insatiable. These always expose their victim to the most bitter 
remorse, if he still retains the faith; and should faith be dead 
within him, they never cease to be a continual source of jealousy, 
fear, and insatiable desires, which hold him in a perpetual whirlpool 
of tormenting affections. Hence no true interior peace and con- 
tentment can be hoped for along this way. 

The only secure way to obtain it is complete voluntary submission 
of the will to God, to His maxims and divine teachings. Hence springs 
that interior, ineffable pleasure produced in us by the testimony of 
a pure conscience ; hence the serenity of mind, freedom of heart, the 
consolations of the Lord: in a word. veritable joy and true ‘gladness. 
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Let us not judge by appearances then, for they are deceitful 
and falsely represent the life of worldlings as happy, and that of 
Christians as hard and painful. If we could but obtain a glance at 
the interior of their hearts, many who now excite our envy would move 
us to pity, and many who now move us to pity would excite us to 
envy. Worldlings have, indeed, the consolations of the flesh; but 
they have also afflictions of the spirit; on the contrary, good 
Christians have afflictions of the flesh, but they have also the conso- 
lations of the spirit, which are incomparably more precious. And 
as happiness does not consist substantially in the flesh, but in the 
spirit, it follows that the former must be called unhappy, while the 
latter alone are truly happy. 

Now, what are we to conclude from all this? Even if it were 
true that the joy and happiness of this world were the exclusive 
portions of worldlings, and that the faithful had nothing before them 
but pain, fatigue, and toil; yet as the scene of this life must neces- 
sarily be changed to that of the next, which will last for ever, where the 
roles shall be exchanged, where the laugh of the world will give place 
to endless weeping, and the tears of the Christian to never-ending 
joy ; great, indeed, would be our imprudence if, for the sake of a few 
days of transitory pleasure, we were to risk our eternal happiness, 
and expose ourselves to irremediable disaster. But since true peace 
and contentment is the portion of the followers of Christ, even in 
this life—The voice of rejoscing and salvation ss tn the tabernacles of the 
qust1—and as, on the other hand, the portion of worldlings is remorse, 
uneasiness, and affliction—Destruction and unhappiness in their ways*— 
so should we be mortal enemies to ourselves and to our happiness, 
both eternal and temporal, were we to abandon the side of God and 
attach ourselves to that of the world. 

Let us, then, to-day, reform our ideas of true felicity ; and since 
the Author of nature has engraved on our hearts an irresistible inclina- 
tion to be happy, let us seek it where it is truly to be found. Let us 
seek it in the faithful service of God, in His friendship, in the imitation 
of Jesus Christ, and in the perfect accomplishment of His divine 
precepts. Let us put it to the test: O taste, and see that the Lord is 
sweet.* Jesus Christ has expressly said, and His word cannot fail: 
Take My yoke upon you . . . and you will find rest for your souls ;* yes, 
even in this life, as a forerunner of that eternal, unchangeable rest 
which we shall enjoy in the bosom of God throughout the unending ages. 
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Absolution, Power of, Sac. 257. 
When to be refused, Sac. 348, 


349.395. 
Abstinence, why instituted, Com. 514, 


534- 
Those bound to observe, ibid. 
An integral part of fasting, Com. 
Sign 
Dispensations from, Com. 538. 
Accidents of Bread and Wine in the 
Eucharist, Sac. 150. 

Acolyte, Sac. 472, 485. 

Acts before Communion, Sac. 202. 
After Communion, Sac. 204. 

Acts of the Apostles, Cr. 299. 

Actual Grace, Com. 566. 

Adam, Creation of, Cr. 87, 92. 
Formed to God’s image, 87, 89 sqq. 
Fall of, Cr. 113. 

Sin of (see Original Sin and 
Innocence). 
Adoption, Divine, makes us co-heirs 
with Christ, Pr. 61. 
Makes us all brethren, Pr. 60. 

Adoration, commanded by the First 

Commandment, Com. 18, 34. 
Acts of, Com. 36. 
Errors to be avoided in,Com. 36 sqq. 

Adulation, Definition of, Com. 425. 
Guilt of, Com. 418. 

Sin against Eighth Commandment, 
Com. 425. 

Adultery, Import of the word, Com. 303. 
Enormity of, Com. 304, 310. 
Injustice of, Com. 311. 

Other evils of, Com. 311. 

Chastisements drawn down by, 
Com. 306. 

Means to avoid, Com. 307, 315. 

Excludes from the Kingdom of 
God, Com. 315. 

Advent, why instituted, Com. 515. 

Afflictions, Patience under, Pr. 220. 
God knows all man’s, Pr. 60. 
Advantage of, Sac. 394. 

Agility, Cr. 421, 424, 430. 

Almighty God, Cr. 18. 

Only one, not three, Cr. 19, 20. 

Practical reflections on, Cr. 52-54. 

Almsdeeds, Necessity of, Com. 381, 

406 sqq. 

Blessings attending, Com. 412. 

Evils attending omission of, Com. 
408. 

Companion of prayer, Pr. 20. 

Determination of amount of, Com. 
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Almsdeeds, Motives for giving, Com. 
382. 
ee in satisfaction for sins, 
| Sac. 393, 397, 409. 
Ambition, Nature of, Pr. 395. 
Effects of: Pr. 306. 
Amen, Meaning of the word, Pr. 224, 
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At end of Lord’s Prayer, Pr. 222, 

224, 226. 

At end of Creed, Cr. 442. 
Amendment, Purpose of, Sac. 309. 
Angels, Creation of, Cr. 56, 59, 75-80. 

Noblest of God’s creatures, Cr. 

59, 60. 
Represented under sensible forms, 
Cr. 60; Com. 25. 

Prerogatives of, Cr. 75, 76. 

Ministers of God, Cr. 60. 
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Com. 20, 21. 

The fall of some of the, Cr, 76, 77. 

The lot of the fallen, Cr. 78, 79. 
Angel Guardian assigned to each soul, 

Cr. 81-86. 

Blessings bestowed by, Cr. 82-85. 

Devotion to, Cr. 60. 
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special Providence, Pr. 55. 
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the, Pr. 234. 
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ibid. 

Explanation of, Pr. 237. 
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Anger, Nature of, Com. 260, 2773 
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When sinful, Pr. 448. 

Malice of sin of, Pr. 451. 

Evil effects of, Pr. 452. 

Pride the source of, Pr. 459. 
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False notions of, Pr. 454 sqq. 

Remedies against, Pr. 454. 
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the, Cr. 328 sqq. 

Apostolicity of the Church, Cr. 279, 
283, 371, 374- 

Ark, The, a figure of the Church, 
Cr. 280, 284. 


Articles of the Creed, Cr. 2. 
Ascension, The, of Christ, Cr. 220-227. 
Reasons for the, Cr. 215, 216. 
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Manner of, Cr. 220, 221. 
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224. 
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punish by death, Com. 257. 
Avarice, Nature and Malice of, Pr. 
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Backbiting, Com. 441. 

Baptism, a Sacrament, Sac. 19, 56 sqq. 
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Name, Sac. 35. 

Matter and form of, Sac. 36 sqq., 
53, 57- 

Nature and parts of, Sac. 56 sqq. 

Necessity of, Sac. 47, 54, 59. 

Institution of, Sac. 41 sqq., 56 sqq. 
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Ministers of, Sac. 43 sqq., 53, 58. 
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Of adults, Sac. 49 sqq., 54, 84. 
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Sac. 53, 54. 
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Of blood, Sac. 60. 
Of fire, Sac. 37. 
Obligations imposed by, Sac. 63, 
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Promises made in, Sac. 64. 

General effects of, Sac. 53, 82 sqq. 
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Sac. 65, 74s 
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Ghost, Sac. 65 sqq. 
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Sac. 70 sqq. 

Ministers of, Sac. 43 sqq., 53, 58 Sqq- 

Why conferred with water, Sac. 
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head, Sac. 41, 57. 

Name to be given in, Sac. 80. 

Names of saints, why given in, 
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Sac. 80. 

Chrism, why used in, Sac. 38. 

(See also Sponsors.) 
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Beatific Vision, Cr. 437. 
Beatitudes, Nature of the, Pr. 520, 
521, 522 sqq. 
The maxims of Christ, Pr. 526. 
Why proposed by Him, Pr. 520. 
The paths leading to salvation, 
Pin 22. 
Help to lead a happy life, Pr. 
521. 
Paradise the reward of the, Pr. 


521. 
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word, Cr. 22 sqq. 

Practical conclusions, Cr. 25 sqq. 
Benevolence, The love of, Pr. 323. 
Bible, The, and the Church, Cr. 303-324. 
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ing the, Cr. 324. 

And the Bible only, Cr. 318. 
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Rights and duties of, Cr. 287, 385. 
Ministers of Confirmation, Sac. 
25, 99, 106, Iog. 
Consecrate chrism, Sac. 98. 
Alone ministers of Holy Orders, 
Sac. 478. 
Blasphemy, Nature of, Com. 80, 84. 
Different kinds of, Com. 84, 85, 86. 
Sin against Second Command- 
ment, Com. 82 sqq. 
Malice of, Com. 88. 
A grave mortal sin, Com. 86 sqq. 
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87. 
Blessed, Happiness of the, Cr. 444. 
B.V.M. (see Mary.) 
Blessings, Temporal, when desirable, Pr. 
310. 
Boasting, when sinful, Pr. 395. 
Books, Forbidden books, Pr. 288. 
Bad, a danger to faith, Pr. 286 sqq. 
Bread, Various meanings of, in Scrip- 
ture, Pr. 132 sqq. 
Our spiritual, Pr. 137, 148. 
Our daily, Pr. 134 sqq., 140 sqq., 
152. 
Bread and Wine in the Eucharist, 
Sac. 124, 147, 149, 150. 
In the Fourth Petition, Pr. 129 


Sqq. 
Brethren of Christ, Cr. 106. 
All made, by Divine adoption, 
Pr. 60. 
Buying and selling, conditions neces- 
sary in, Com. 351 sqgq. 
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Gr. 38; 39. 
Calumny, Nature of, Com. 425, 455. 
Grievousness of, Com. 441 sqq., 
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Arises from envy, Pr. 4 
Calvary, Sacrifice of, same as that of 
the Mass, Sac. 219, 229. 

Candle held in Baptism, Sac. 80. 
Capital sins, Cr. 385. 
Catechumens in Baptism, Sac. 79 (note). 
Catholic, A, Cr. 289. 
His belief in the Church, Cr. 297. 
His duties towards her, Cr. 285, 
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68 


368. 
Celibacy, Sac. 502. _ 
Superior to marriage, Sac. 520. 
Ceremonies of the Mass, Sac. 220. 
Of the Sacraments, Sac. II. 
Of Baptism, Sac. 76, 82. 
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three Sacraments, Sac. 17, 21, 20. 
Nature of, Sac. 17. 
Why impressed, Sac. 21. 
Differs in two ways from grace, 
Sac. 26 sqq. 
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Character, in Baptism, Sac. 74, 85. 

In Confirmation, Sac. 104. 

In Holy Orders, Sac. 481, 486. 
Charity, Nature of, Pr. 316 sqq. 

Infused into the soul at Baptism, 

Pa. 3r7: 
Excellence and superiority of, Pr. 
318 sqq. 

All comes from God, Pr. 318. 

The objects of, Pr. 318. 

Increased by prayer and the 

Sacraments, Pr. 5; Sac. 9. 
Duties imposed by, Pr. 330. 
Great weapon against envy, Pr. 
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How lost and regained, Pr. 316 
Chastity, Preservatives of, Com. 309. 
Cheating, Com. 329, 349. 
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Pri75,, 70: 
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to parents, Com. 158. 

When not bound to obey parents, 

Com. 159. 
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God, Sac. 88. 
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Chrism, Meaning of, Sac. 106. 
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79 Sqq. . 
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Cr, 144. 
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236. 
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Our spiritual bread, Pr. 137 sqq. 
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306 sqq. 
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the, Cr. 282. 
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273 S99: 
Suffering, The, Cr. 282, 289. 
Distinctive marks of the, Cr. 283, 


Church, The Pope Supreme Head of the, 


Cr. 283, 286. 

Pastors of the, Cr. 283. 

Members of the, Cr. 283. 

Conditions for membership in the, 
Cr. 292, 332 sgq. 

Advantages derived from the, 
Cr. 203 sqq-, 298. 

Christ always in the, Cr. 385. 

Established to perpetuate Christ’s 
mission, Cr. 327 sqq. 

Organization of the, Cr. 332. 

A perfect and necessary society, 
Cr. 334 $99-, 337 $qq-, Com. 518. 

Truths to be believed regarding 
the, Cr. 281. 

Duties towards the, Cr. 285, 294. 

Spread of, to be prayed for, Pr. 83. 

Teachings of the, always and 
everywhere the same, Com. 522. 

Precepts of the, bind under pain 
of mortal sin, Com. 513. 

Precepts of the, ibid. 

Power of, to grant indulgences. 
Sac. 416 sqq. 

Witnesses to the true, Cr. 298 


Sqq- 

Protestant tributes to the, Cr. 
365 qq. 

Dead members of the, Cr. 291. 

Those outside the, Cr. 274. 

No salvation outside the, Cr. 2846 

Why persecuted, Cr. 285. 

How to behave in, Com. 63. 

Why God dwells in, Com. 62 sqq. 

Irreverence in, a great sin, Com. 
64 sqq. ; 

The Protestant, devoid of the 
necessary notes, Cr. 357 sqq. 

Origin of the Eastern, Cr. 363. 

Eastern, devoid of necessary 
notes, Cr. 357. 

Causes of disintegration of Pro- 
testant, Cr. 358. 

And Bible Cr. 303-324 (see Bible 
and Rule of Faith). 


354. Circumstances of sins, when to be con- 
Unity of the, Cr. 275 sqq., 282 fessed, Sac. 339, 368. 
Sqq-, 285, 353 Sqq-, 362. Clandestine marriages, Sac. 511. 
Unity of the, proved, Cr. 339 sqq. Clean of heart, The, Pr. 521, 525. 
Necessity of triple unity of the, Cleric, Meaning of the word, Sac. 470. 
Cr. 355. Collation, Quantity and Quality of a, 
Holiness of the, Cr. 277 sqq., 283, Com. 535. 
Commandments enumerated, Com. 9. 


363. 

Specially sanctified by God’s pre- 
sence, Com. 61 sqq. 

Catholicity of the, Cr. 279, 283, 
368 sqq. 

Apostolicity of the, Cr. 279 sqq., 
283 sqq., 371, 374. 


Why so called, ibid. 

Of the first and second tables, 
ibid. 

Difference between the two tables, 
Com. 140. 

Only given on two tables, ibid. 


The test of Apostolicity of the, Cr, Of God and of the Church, 

372 $qq- difference between, Com. 5109. 

Infallibility of the, Cr. 285, 345 Communion, Holy, Eucharist so called, 
S9qq-, 348 Sq. Cr. 389. 

Indestructibility of the, Cr. 285, Reception of, when binding, Sac. 
342 Sqq. 158 sqq.,,.170; Com. 516, f 
Antiquity ofthe aCr es 53, A matter of Divine Presence: 

Visibility of the, Cr. 273, 336 sqq. 547 Sqq. 
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Communion, Dispositions requisite for Confession, Unworthy, does not fulfil 
recetving, Sac. 153, 156 sqq., 188 the precept, Com. 550. 
SqJ., 200 sqq. Sad effect of remaining away 
Daily, Decree on, Sac. 163. from, Sac. 424 sqq. 


Paschal, Com. 549. 

Frequent, advisable, Sac. 72, 
208 sqqg.; Com. 553. 

Sacrilegious, enormity of, Sac. 
193 sqq. 

Remedy against lust, Pr. 444. 

Of children, Com. 549; Sac. 159 
$qq. 

Spiritual, Sac. 223. 

Natural fast required before, Sac. 
169. 

Thanksgiving after, Sac. 170. 


Seal of, Sac. 342 sqq. 


Confessor, Duties of, Sac. 343. 


Must be authorized by Bishop, 
Sac. 256. 

Attention due to admonitions of, 
Sac. 385 sqq. 

Sometimes bound to refuse Abso- 
lution, Sac. 348 sqq. 


Confidence in God, Pr. 198, 218, 299. 


Defective, Pr. 313. 
Exaggerated, Pr. 313. 
How obtained, Pr. 302. 


Maxims for regulating, Pr. 314 sqq- 

Want of, a sin against the First 
Commandment, Com. 1g. 

In prayer, Motives for, Pr. 16, 22. 

A condition of prayer, Pr. 50 sqq. 

Confirmation, a true Sacrament, Sac. 


Communion of Saints (see Saints). 

Company, Bad (see Occasions of Sin). 

Compensation, Occult, when permissible 
to servants, Com. 343. 

Concupiscence, Nature of, Com. 483; 
Pr. 228. 


When sinful, Com. 485, 493. 

Never completely extinguished, 
Prev er3. 

Various classes of slaves to, Com. 


490. 
Guilt of, remitted by Baptism, 
Sac. 70 sqq. 
Antidotes against, Com. 488. 


Confession, Meaning of, Sac. 334 sqq. 


Nature and institution of, ibid. 

Necessity and obligation of, Sac. 
336 sq. 

Justice and utility of, Sac. 350. 

Ceremonies of, Sac. 336. 

Relation between, and contrition, 


Sac. 333 599. 
Of Divine Precept, Com. 547 


s 

Oplicatory at least oncea year, 
Com. 547. 

When obligatory, Sac. 338; Com. 
548. 

Freqnent, advisable, Cr. 405; 
Sac. 427 sqq.; Com. 551. 

How to make a good, Sac. 348, 
358, 371. ; rina 

Examen of conscience indispens- 
able before, Sac. 358 sqq. 

Conditions necessary for a good, 
Sac. 258. 

Useless without sorrow for sins, 
Sac. 260. 

Qualities requisite in, Sac. 338, 
346, 371 sqq. 

Integrity of, Sac. 338, 371. : 

What sins must be confessed in, 
Sac. 346 sqq. 

A sacrilegious, Sac. 347. 

Vitiated in different ways, Sac. 
371 Sqq-, 379 $99: 

Effects and fruits of a good, 
$a¢-1257) 398: 

General, when necessary or useful, 
Sac. 433 sqq. / 

Advantages and consolations of a 
general, 436 sqq., 439: 


95 Sqq-, 106, 108. 
The complement and perfection of 
Baptism, Sac. 108. 

Necessity of, as a matter of 
precept, Sac. IOI sgqg., III. 
Duty of parents with regard to, 

Sac. III. 
Author of, Sac. 97, 109. 
Compared with Baptism, Sac. 96, 
108, I10. 
Ceremonies of, Sac. 104 sqq., I12 


Sqq- 

Dicsoatons for reception of, Sac. 
107, III sqq. 

Matter and form of, Sac. 97, sqq. 
106, 109. 

Minister of, Sac. 99, 106, 109. 

Age for, Sac. I02, 107, 112. 

Administration of, Sac. 106. 

Can be received only once, Sac. 
27,107. 

Effect of, Sac. 102 sqgq., I10 sqq. 

Effects on the Apostles, Sac. 103. 

Imprints character, Sac. 2I, 104. 

Makes perfect Christians, Sac. 106. 

A Sacrament of the living, Sac. 20. 

Sponsors required in, Sac. Ioo. 

Imposition of the hands in, Sac. 
DIZ, 

The Anointing in, Sac. 113. 


Conformity to the Will of God, Spirit 


OLR A t7: 


Conscience, the rule of action, Com. 


558 sq. 
Easy to form a false, Com. 563. 
Erroneous, will not excuse before 
God, Com. 564. 
Different states of, Com. 559. 


Conscience, Examination of, Sac. 258, 


358. 
Subject-matter of, Sac. 258, 364 


$qq- 
eee aN advisable, Sac. 370. 
Defects to be avoided in, Sac. 358. 
Time to be devoted to, Sac. 361 sqq. 
Scrunulous, A, Com. 559. 


vill 


Consecration, The words of, Sac. 119. 
Whence the power of the words 
of, Sac. 120. 
Consent of the will in sinning, Sac. 258. 
Contempt, Pr. 396. 
Continency, Cultivation of, Com. 304. 
Contracts, Illicit, Com. 330. 
Contrition, Definition and nature of, 
Sac. 259, 270, 290. 
Most necessary and important 
part of Confession, Sac. 269. 
Two-fold element in, Sac. 272. 
Errors regarding, Sac. 270. 
Qualities of, Sac. 259, 275 sqq- 
Interior, Sac. 275. 
Supernatural, Sac. 282. 
Motives of, perfect and imperfect, 
Sac. 284. 
Perfect, effects of, Sac. 284. 
Imperfect justifies, Sac. 285. 
Perfect, steps towards, Sac. 287. 
Universal and supreme, Sac. 293, 
297, 313- 
{Things required for, Sac. 296, 303. 
A gift of God, Sac. 303. 
Comprises purpose of amendment, 
Sac. 309. 
Marks and signs of, Sac. 317. 
And the occasions of sin, Sac. 


324. 
Relation of, to Confession, Sac. 


333: 
Contumely, Nature of, Com. 448. 
Species of, ibid. 
And derision, difference between, 
ibid. 
Conversation, Rules to regulate, Com. 
450, 469. ; 
Listening to uncharitable, Com. 
467. 
Co-operation in inflicting unjust injury 
a sin, Com. 376 
Correction, Fraternal, 
Pr. 343 Sqq. t 
How to be administered, Pr. 


‘obligation of, 


345+ 
Reasons excusing from obligation 
of, Pr. 345 sqq. 
Councils and the Pope, Cr. 383. 

And infallibility, Cr. 381. 
Counsel, Nature of, Cr. 261, 266. 
Covetousness, Nature of, Pr. 385, 408. 

Malice of, Pr. 411. 

Affects rich and poor, Pr. 408. 

Interior sins of, Com. 418, 506 sqq. 

Opposed to religion, Pr. 411. 

The snare of the devil, Pr. 413. 

Unhappy effects of, Pr. 416 sqq. 

Remedies against, Com. 508 sqq.; 

Pr. 412 sqq., 421 sqq. 
Creation, The, manner and motive of, 
Cr. 55 sqq., 63 sqq. 

Meaning of, Cr. 63 sqq. 

The only explanation of origin 

of the world, Cr. 65 sqq. 

ae work of the Blessed Trinity, 

r. 58. 
God’s purpose in, Cr. 67. 
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Qreation of the Angels, Cr. 59, 75- 
Of man, Cr. 60, 87. 
Of Heaven and earth, Cr. 65. 
End of man’s, Cr. 93. 

Creditors and their rights, Com. 369 


$9]: 
Creed, The, in general, Cr. 2, 
Why drawn up, Cr. 2, 6. 
Why called symbol, Cr. 3. 
The parts of, Cr. 4. 
Utility of the, Cr. roo. 
Our duty with regard to, Cr. 8. 
The recitation of, Cr. 9. 
Cruelty hinders God from hearing our 
prayers, Pr. 15. 
Culpability, Different degrees of, in 
different sins, Pr. 363. 
Cursing, Pr. 452. 


Damnation impossible with frequent 
recourse to prayer, Pr. 24. 
Damned, The, the misery of, Cr. 442, 
452. 
Pain of sense and companionship 
of, Cr. 232 sqq. 
Confusion of, on day of judgment, 
Cr. 235. 
Different grades of misery of, 
Cr. 442. 
(See also Hell.) 
Dancing, when sinful, Pr. 441. 
Deacon, Sac. 473. 
Dead, Sacraments of the, Sac. 20, 31. 
Prayer for the, Cr. 467. 
Death, how and why desirable, Pr. 106 


Sqq- 
Debts, Payment of one’s lawful, Com. 


364 sqq. 

Malice of sin of not paying, Com. 
365. 

As sins or trespasses, Pr. 160, 
167 sqq. 


Forgiveness of, Pr. 175. 
Debtors, All are God’s, Pr. 170. 
Decalogue, Nature of, Com. ro. 
Promulgation of, Com. 6. 
The observance of the, Com, 2, 12. 
How to be observed, Com. 13: 
A summary of all God’s laws, 
Com. I. 
In relation to the Sermon on the 
Mount, Com. 12. 
Delectation, a degree of temptation, 
Pr. 209. 
Demons, princes and rulers of dark- 
ness, Pr. 192. 
Their hatred of mankind implac- 
able, ibid. 
Attack the good more than the 
bad, Pr. 193. 
The power of, restrained, Pr. 194. 
Cast out by prayer, Pr. 2. 
(See also Devil, Satan.) 
Derision and contumely, Com. 275, 


448 sqq. 
Ditterence between, and Con- 
tumely, ibid. 


Desires, Immodest, Com. 493. 
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Despair, Nature of, Pr. 303. 
The source of other sins, Pr. 305. 
A sin against the Holy Ghost, Pr. 
304. 
Ways of sinning by, Pr. 303 sqq. 
Of salvation, oe. ges 
Remedy against temptation to, 
Pr. 305 sqq. 
Detachment from riches, an antidote 
aan inordinate desires, Com. 
488. 

Detraction, Nature of, Com. 425. 
Grievousness of, Com. 441 sqq.,454. 
Species of, Com. 454. 

Arises from envy, Pr. 494. 
Detractors, Rules to be observed in 
dealing with, Com. 471. 

Devil, how he tempts, Pr. 195. 

The Evil One, why so called, Pr. 
220. 
Meaning of the works and pomps 
of the, Sac. 54. 
Dealings with the, Com. 50 sqq. 
Invocation of, a sin, Com. 32. 
(See also Demons and Satan.) 
Discord hinders God from hearing our 
prayers, Pr. 15. 
Dissimulation, Pr. 395. 
Divorce, condemned by the Gospel, 
Sac. 518 sqq. 
Granted by civil authority cannot 
dissolve bond of marriage, Sac. 
515. 
(See also Matrimony.) 
Doubts, in matters of faith, Pr. 284. 
Different from suspicion and 
judgment, Com. 433. 
Dreams, Belief in, a sin against First 
Commandment, Com. Ig. 

Drunkenness, Nature of, Pr. 474. 
Different degrees of, Pr. 474. 
Gravity of the sin of, Pr. 475 sqq. 
Scandal given by, Pr. 478 sqq. 
Supplying drink beyond due limits, 

Pr. 479. 
In a woman, Pr. 479. 
Unhappy consequences of, Pr. 480. 
Does not take away responsibility 
for actions, Pr. 482 sqq. 
Inimical to the whole Decalogue, 
Pr. 480 sqq. 
Difficult to cure, Pr. 483. 
Remedies against, Pr. 483. 

Duelling forbidden by Fifth Com- 

mandment, Com. 266, 268 sqq. 

Dulia, the worship due to saints of 

God, Com. 32, 54, 56. 

Duplicity, Pr. 395. 


Ecclesiastical state, The, vocation neces- 

sary for, Sac. 482 sqq. 

Motives for embracing, Sac. 482. 

Duties of the faithful towards 
those called to, Sac. 483. 

The sin of parents who compel 
their children to embrace it 
without a vocation, Sac. 483- 

(See also Holy Orders.) 


Education, Religious, to be given by 
parents, Com. 178 sqq., 186 sqq., 
194 Sqq., 203 sqq. 

Intellectual, duties of parents 
regarding, Com. 173-177. 

Enemies to be loved, Com. 262: Pr. 
316, 462 sqq. 

To be prayed for, Pr. rr. 

Enmity begotten and fostered by pride, 

En Th Pegi eeaetse 

VY; e vice of, Pr. 5 PS ASOr 

Malice of, Pr. 490 Nt pt ee 

Baneful effects of; Pr. 439 sqq. 

‘The devil's) sin?" Pr. 4or 

“The nursery of crime,” Pr, 
496. 

Indignation and, difference be- 
tween, Pr. 488. 

Remedies against, Pr. 497 sqq. 
Epistles, The, Cr. 299. mit EH 
Eucharist, The, various names for, 

Sac. I17 sqq. 

Institution of, Sac. 116, 121 sqq., 
168. 

Purpose of, Sac. 168, 173 sqq. 

God’s goodness in, Sac. 172. 

A true Sacrament, Sac. 131. 

Nature of, Sac. 131, 172 sqq. 

A mystery of faith, Sac. 128 sqq. 

Signification of, Sac. 132 sqq. 

The greatest of all the Sacra- 
ments, Sac. 2%, 152- 

Difference between, and other 
Sacraments, Sac. 126 sqq., 132. 

Adoration due to, Sac. 116, 120. 

Matter and form of, Sac. 119, 133, 
135 Sqq., 119, 137 Sqq. ; 

Form of consecration of wine 
explained, Sac. 139 sqq. 

Two separate consecrations in, 
Sac. 146. 

But only one Sacrament, Sac. 132. 

Real presence of Jesus Ch ist in, 
Sac. 120, 140 sqq. 

Christ’s body and soul whole and 
entire in, Sac. 120, 122, 128, sqq., 
145 S9q- } : 

Christ present in, and in Heaven 
simultaneously, Sac. 120. 

Humanity and Divinity of Christ 
present in, Sac. 119. 

And “ Transubstantiation,” Sac. 
147 Sqq- ; 

Mystery of, not to be too curiously 
inquired into, Sac. 150. 

When Transubstantiation takes 
place, Sac. 119. 

All things in, are not by power 
of consecration, Sac. 145. 

Accidents in, Sac. 124. 

Words of consecration accompe 
lish three things in, Sac. 141. 

All the words of consecration not 
necessary, Sac. 138. 

Sometimes called bread after con- 
secration, Sac. 148. 

Accidents in, remain without a 
subject, Sac. 150 sqq. 
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Eucharist, The, Body of our Lord, how 
present in, Sac. 150.— 
Three ways of receiving, 
155 $94. 

Effect of, Sac. 151 sgq., 168, 180. 

Remits venial sins, Sac. 153. 

Nourishes the soul, Sac. 181 sqq. 

Subdues the passions, Sac. 182. 

Effects of, extend into the future 
life, Sac. 184. 

A sacrifice, Sac. 216 sqq. 

Efficacy of the sacrifice of, Sac. 
219 Sqq. 

Offered to God alone, Sac. 217 sqq. 

Sacrifice of, when instituted, Sac. 
217. 

Sines as sacrifice of the Cross, 
Sac. 219. 

Figures and prophecies of, Sac. 
218. 
Sacrament and_ sacrifice of, 
difference between, Sac. 217. 
Instituted under species of bread 
and wine, Sac. 151. 

The priest’s part in, Sac. 161. 

Celebrant communicates under 
both species, Sac. 160. 

Unworthiness of celebrant, Sac. 
162. 

To be consecrated and received 
fasting, Sac. 118. 

Christ in, our spiritual food, Pr. 


Sac. 


137 Sqq-, 150. : 
Communion under one species ? 
Sac. 161. 


Obligation of receiving, Sac. 158. 

Preparation for, Sac. 156. 

Confession, when to be premised, 
Sac. 169, 192. 

Presence of our Lord after re- 
ception of, Sac. 170. 

Frequent reception of, Sac. 163. 

Why preserved in our churches, 
Sac. 120. 

Dignity of Church manifested in, 
Sac. 144 sqq. 

Laity forbidden to touch sacred 
vessels of, Sac. 162. 

(See also Mass, Sacrifice, Com- 
munion.) ‘ 

Evil, Spiritual, nature of, Pr. 227 sqq. 
Temporal, brought on by sin, 


Lets Whey CME 
‘Deliver us from evil,” Pr. 215- 
232. 
Examination of Conscience (see Con- 
science). 


Example, Bad (see Scandal). 

Excommunicated, The, Cr. 393. 
Excluded from the Church, Cr. 274. 
How we may help, Cr. 394. 

Excommunication, Effects of, Cr. 394. 
To be dreaded, Cr. 394. 

Execration, a form of oath, Com. 72. 
By holy men against the wicked, 

Prew2y 
Extreme Unction, Name and nature 


of, Sac. 440, 449. 


Extreme Unction, Institution and im- 

portance of, Sac. 450 sqq. 

Matter and form of, Sac. 441 sqqu 
451. 

Dispositions for reception of, Sac. 
445, 449, 462 Sqq. 

Obligation of receiving, Sac. 462. 

Erroneous notions about, Sac. 
452 S9q- ; 

Goodness of God in, Sac. 454. 

Not to be deferred too far, Sac. 


454- 
Effects of, Sac. 446, 449, 453- 
Strengthens against dangers cf 
last journey, Sac. 458 sqq. 
Effaces sin and remains of sin, 
Sac. 457 Sqq- 

Special effects of, Sac. 457 sqq. 

Minister of, Sac. 446, 451 sqq. 

How to be administered, Sac. 
444 Sqq. 2 

When to be administered, Sac. 
443 S97-, 449, 452. 

Repetition of, Sac. 445. 

Eyes, the window of the soul, Pr. 442. 


Faith, Nature of, Pr. 253. 

Necessity of, Pr. 275 sqq. 

Habitual, Pr. 255 sqq. 

Good works without, Pr. 258. 

Blind and reasonable, no con- 
tradiction, Pr. 270, sqq. 

Object of, Pr. 261 sqq. 

Sole motive of, Pr. 268. 

Qualities of, Pr. 269 sqq., 274. 

Necessary to salvation, Cr. 1, 
IOI sqq. 

Open profession of, 
Pr. 276 sqq., 280. 

Excellence of, Cr. 13. 

Gratitude due to God for, Pr. 258. 

Acts of, when binding, Pr. 276 


necessary, 


sqq- 
Without, we cannot please God, 
Pr. 257 sqq. 


And invincible ignorance, Pr. 267. 
And curiosity, Pr. 272. 
Dangers to, Pr. 285 sqq. 
Sins against, Pr. 282 sqq. 
How lost, Pr. 254. 
Certain truths must be mown 
and believed, Pr. 264. 
Rule of, how determined, Cr. 
297 Sq. 
Bible not the sole rule of, Pr. 262. 
Some truths held by, not con- 
tained in the Bible, Cr. 322 sqq. 
Faithful, The pastor of the, and their 
duties to him, Cr. 287 sqq. 
Duties of the, towards the Bishop, 
Cr. 288. 
Fall of our First Parents, Cr. rrr. 
False testimony, Com. 415, 420. 
False weights and measures, Com. 353. 
False witness, Com. 420. 
Fasting, Nature of, Com. 514. 
Why instituted, Com. 527 sqq. 
Salutary effects of, Com. 541. 
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Fasting, Sanctification of, Com. 541 sqq. 


Dispensation from, Com. 534, 
536 sqq. 

In relation to abstinence, Com. 
534, 538. 


Should be united to prayer, Pr. 20. 
On vigils, why instituted, Com. 


515. 
The law of, how violated, Com. 


533- 
Those exempt from, Com. 536. 
Father, Signification of term, as applied 
tOwGods GrweiOusgg.. 2F 72 Pr. 
54 $9q- 
God our, Cr. 50 sqg.; Pr. 60. 
Why Christ makes us call God, 
Pre 70: 
The Our, why called the Lord’s 
Prayer, Pr. 65. 
(See aiso Lord’s Prayer andParents.) 
Fathers of the Church, Cr. 300. 
Fear of the Lord, nature of, Cr. 261, 
264; Pr. 297 sqq. 
Festivals, Meaning of, Com. 124, 524. 
Why instituted, and by whom, 
Com. I19, 124 sqq. 
Why others besides Sundays in- 
stituted, Com. 514. 
How to sanctify, Com. 124, 127 


sqq- 
Servile work forbidden on, Com. 
124, 127 sqq. 
Fighting, Com. 275; Pr. 452. 
Flattery, Guilt of, Com. 418. 
Food, Undue attention to, sinful, Pr. 


67. 

ofthe soul, Pr. 140, 148, 150 sqq. 

Forbidden times for Matrimony, Com. 
550. 
Forgiveness, Nature of, Pr. 182 sqq. 

The advantages of forgiving in- 

juries, Com. 262 sqq. ; Pr. 177. 

Dictated by nature, commanded 

by Christ, Pr. 162, 182. 

Who forgive not, cannot expect 

to be forgiven, Pr. 167, 175 sqq. 

Helps to, Pr. 165. 

Dispositions required for, Pr. 156. 
Forgiveness of sins, The, power of, 
CE. 402, 

Ministers of, Cr. 403, 408. 

How exercised, Cr. 409. 

Power of, unlimited, Cr. 410. 
True value of, Cr. 403, 412. 
Fornication, The awful spiritual con- 

sequences of the sin of, Com. 


314 sqq. 

Fortitude, Nature of, Cr. 261, 265. 

Fortune-telling, a Transgression of Firs 
Commandment, Com. 19. 

Frailty, Human, does not excuse 
from the guilt of sin, Pr. 357; 
Com. 343- 

Fraternal correction, Pr. 343. 

Fraud, The sin of, Com. 333, 349- 

Friday abstinence, Com. 529. 

Friendship, Love of, Pr. 323. 

Frugality to be practised, Com. 382. 


Gambling, Dangers of, Pr. 514 sqq. 
Malice of sin of, Pr. 513 sqq. 
Remedies against, Pr. 517 sqq. 

Gethsemani, scene of Christ’s sufferings, 

Cr. 168 sqq. 

Gifts of Holy Ghost, Cr. 267; Sac. 106. 

Glory, The light of, Cr. 438. 

The Kingdom of, Pr. 103, 106. 

Gluttony, The vice of, Pr. 385. 

Sin against laws of nature, Pr 


467. 

Sin of, committed in three ways, 
Pr. 467 sqq. 

First sin ever committed by man, 
Pry 472: 

Effects of, Pr. 470 sqq. 

Remedies against, Pr. 472. 

God, Belief in, Cr. 13. 

Knowable, Cr. 13, 27. 

Creator of Heaven and earth, Cr. 
55 $99. 

Reigns in Heaven, Pr. 64, 78., 

Existence of, proved, Cr. 33-40. 

How He is everywhere, Pr. 63. 

Essence and infinite perfections 
of, Cr. 41-47. 

Immensity of, Cr. 43. 

The Supreme and Infallible truth, 
Com. 34. 

Infinite good, Com. 34. 

Infinite greatness and Majesty of, 
Com. 34. 

Omnipotence of, Com. 48. 

Providence of, Cr. 57 sqq. 

Providence of, does not prevent 
sin, Cr. 59. 

Cannot sin, nor be deceived, Cr. 


1g. 

Why called Our Father, Pr. 54 
$9q-, 65, 73 Sqq-, 310. 

Almighty, Cr. 21. 

The Father, mysteries mferred 
therefrom, Cr. 16 sqq. 

The Father, the Creator, Cr. 59. 

Meaning of the word, Com. 69; 
Pr. 73 sqq. 

How honoured, Com. 70 sqq. 

How to sanctify the name of, 
Pr. 81, 88 sqq. 

Author of all good. Pr. 145. 

Never forsakes man, Pr. 56 sqq. 

Special care of, for the good and 
Holy, Pr. 97. 

Our remunerator, Cr. 95 sqq. 

All must be referred to, Pr. 129 

To serve, is to reign, Pr. 114. 

How to love, Pr. 316. 

Always ready to pardon, Pr. 159, 

The Kingdom of, Pr. 96 sqq., 102, 


104. 
Glory of, how promoted, Pr. 85. 
To be glorified by works, Pr. 83 
sqq., 89 sqq. 
Influence of, in secondary causes, 
Cr. 58. 
The Law of, Pr. 355. 
Godfathers and godmothers 


(see 
Sponsors). 


all 


Goods, Temporal, may be asked in 
prayer, Pr. 129, 132, 147. 
Why we look to God for, Pr. 310. 
We are bound to look to God 
fORw Es S10. 
Conditions required in praying for, 
Pr. 40 sqq. 
Prayers for, not always heard, 
Prev3ilasdge 
How to be used, Pr. tro, 
Gospels, The, Cr. 298 sqq. 
Grace, Nature of, Sac. 19, 28; Com. 
566. 
Defined according to St. Thomas, 
Pr. 235. 
‘In the grace of God, meaning of 
being, Sac., 169. 
Necessity of, Com. 567 sqq. 
Efficacy of, Com. 569. 
Sanctifying, Sac. 19 sqq., 30 sqq. 
Actual, Sac. 20; Com. 566 sqq. 
Sacramental, Sac. 20, 32. 
In relation to character, Sac. 26 


$qq- 

Lost through sin, Pr. 372. 

Does not impair liberty, Sac. 20; 
Comps 705 72. 

First effect of all Sacraments, 
Sac. 15, 20. 

How conferred by Sacraments, 
Sac. 24. 

Not conferred by Sacraments of 
Old Law, Sac. 16. 

Kingdom of, Pr. 103, 106. 

Truth of faith regarding, Com. 
567. 

Co-operation with, essential, Com. 
570; Pr. 297 sqq. 

Without, man can do nothing, 
Sac. 20. 

Gratitude, The love of, Pr. 323. 


Habit, A bad, nature of, Sac. 261. 
How to correct, Sac. 261. 
Habits of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Pr. 255. 
Habitual Grace, Sac. 28. 
Hail Mary, Explanation of the, Pr. 


_ 233_$9q- 
Happiness, Eternal, nature of, Cr. 436, 
442. 
Incomprehensible, Cr. 436, 442, 
448 sqq- 


Essential and accidental, Cr. 437 


Sqq. 
Joys of the soul, Cr. 446 sqq. 
Joys of the body, Cr. i 4 
The blessed never tire of, Cr. 448. 

Hatred, Malice and evil effects of, 

Com. 264, 275. 
Heart, Hardness of, Pr. 417, 434. 
Heaven, Creation and meaning of, Cr. 
55, 594: ‘ 
As life everlasting, Cr. 443. 
Mater of, for body and soul, 
T. 443- 
Hell, Belief in, an article of, faith, Cr, 
451. 
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Hel!, Eternity of, Cr. 458 sqq 
Justice of, Cr. 460 sqq. 
Affects all the senses, Cr. 454 59g. 
The pain of loss in, Cr. 455 sqq- 
The fire of, is real, Cr. 452 sqq. 
Burns without destroying, Cr. 
453 $99: 
Acts also on the soul, Cr. 453. 
Endowed with reason and under- 
standing, Cr. 454. 
Christ’s descent into, Cr. 189 sqq. 
Heresy, Nature of, Cr. 270, 286, 393; 
Gomy 32 5.Er. 2e4. 
Sin of, Com. 19. 
Holiness a mark of the Church, Cr. 


277, 283. 
Holy Ghost, The, what is meant by 
Cr. 253. 
Equal to the Father and Son, 
Cr. 246 sqq. 


Necessity of faith in, Cr. 244. 

Why called a “ gift,” Cr. 249. 

Special attributes of, Cr. 249 sqq. 

Our need of, Cr. 257, 267. 

Named in last place, Cr. 255 sqq. 

The Vivifying Spirit, Cr. 256 sqq. 

Not called the Father of Christ 
as man, Cr. 146. 

The Seven Gifts of, Cr. 267 sqq.; 
Sac. 106. 

Given through the Sacraments, 
Cr. 259, 267 sqq. 

Invisible descent of, Cr. 259. 

Is the soul of our prayers, Pr. 17. 

Effects of, on the Apostles, Cr. 
262 sqq., 332. 

Represented as a dove and tongues 
of fire, Com. 25. 

Holy Orders (see Orders, and Ecclesi- 

astical State). 

Homicide sometimes lawful, Com. 268. 
A terrible crime, Com. 269. 
Honour, Different kinds of, Com. 54. 
That given to the saints not 

idolatry, Com. 55. 
Due to parents, Com. 150. 

Hope, Virtue of, Pr. 290 sqq. 

In God, motives of, Pr. 159, 290, 
293 Sqq. 

What to hope for, Pr. 291 sqq. 

Qualities of, Pr. 295. 

Advantages of, Pr. 301 sqq. 

Firm, must not exclude salutary 
fear, (Pry 200, 

Acts of, how and when to be 
made, Pr. 296, 301. 

Strengthened by prayer, Pr. 5. 

How lost, Pr. 290. 

Humility, Erroneous notion of, Pr. gor. 
Two requisites for, Pr. 402 sqq. 
The source of all virtues and 

graces, Pr. 404 sqq. 
Necessity of, Pr. 14, 49 sqq., 404. 
Commanded by Christ, Pr. 405. 
Effects on man, Pr. 403. 
The humble sinner preferable to 
the proud just, Pr. 404. 
Taught by the Incarnation, Cr. 137. 
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Husband, Duties of, towards wife, Sac., 
510; 525) S97 COM 238 sqq. 
235, 242 sqq. 
And wife, muttal duties of, Com. 
230 sqq. 
Hyperdulis, the special honour due to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Com. 
32, 54 S9q- 
Hyprocrisy, Nature of, Pr. 395. 
Prayer of hyprocrites rejected, 
iPro; 


Idleness foments passion of lust, Pr. 


441. 
Idolatry, Definition and explanation of, 
Com. 31. 
Ignorance, Nature of, Com. 562. 
Crass, less culpable than vincible, 
Com. 563. 
Sometimes excuses from sin, Com. 
561. 
A spiritual evil, Pr. 228. 
Images, their use and abuse, Com. 23, 
25 Sqq- 
Of Christ and the saints, Com. 25, 


32. 
And relics of saints, honour paid 
to, Com. 57 sqq. 
Immodest thoughts and desires, Com. 
481 sqq. : 
Immodest language, Com. 318. 
Impediments to marriage (see Matri- 
mony). 
Impenitence, Prayer of the impenitent, 
Prs9. 
A result of lust, Pr. 436. 
Impurity, Interior sins of, Com. 499. 
(See also Concupiscence and Lust.) 
Incarnation, The, Mystery of, Cr. 120 
Sqq., I40 sqq. 
Ends of, Cr. 182 sqq., 188. 
Most advantageous means of 
redemption, Cr. 185 sqq. 
Divine perfection manifested in, 


Cr. 183 sqq. 

Manner of, Gospel narrative of 
Cr. 140 sqq. 

Work of, common to the Trinity, 
Cr. 139. 

Attributed to the Holy Ghost, 
Cr. 139. 

Lessons to be drawn from, Cr. 


137 S94. ; 
Indignation and envy, difference be- 
tween, Pr. 488. 
Indissolubility of marriage (see Matri- 
mony). 
Indulgences, Nature of, Sac. 398, 415. 
Church’s power to grant, Sac. 
398 sqq-, 415 S9q- 
By whom granted, Sac. 398. 
Value of, Sac. 399. 
Partial, Sac. 399. 
Plenary, Sac. 399. 
Conditions necessary 
Sac. 399, 420 sqq. 
Applicable to souls in Purgatory, 
Sac. 399, 422. 


to gain, 


XIIl 


Infallibility of the Church, Cr. 345. 
Of the Pope, 375. 
Infidel, Who is an, Cr. 393; Pr. 282. 
Excluded from the Church, Cr. 
274. 
Injurious words, Com. 275. 
Injury, Malicious, a sin, Com. 373. 
Innocence, State of, man’s condition 
al, eke, aus¥ep 
Insult, Com. 275. 
Intellect, Gifts of, may be prayed for, 
Pero: 
Intercession of the Saints, Com. 20 sqq. 
Interpretation of Sacred Scripture (see 
Private Judgment). 
Invocation of the Saints, Com. 20 sqq. 
Irreverence, Sin and effects of, Com. 
64-67, 80. 


Jealousy, Nature of Divine, Com. 28. 

Jerusalem, a figure of the Church, 
Cr. 280. 

Jesus, Ee leaner of the word, Cr. 
IIo. 


The name, includes all other titles, 
Cr. t2 73 

Reverence due to the Holy Name, 
Cr. 128 sqq- 

Properly applied to Christ, Cr. 
102. 

Sometimes given to others, Cr, 
103 (see Christ). 

Jews, The, Cr. 393. 

Why chosen by God, Com. 7. 

Blindness of, in not acknowledging 
Christ, Cr. 152 sqq. 

History of, epitome of the, Com. 
6 


Purpose of the trials inflicted on, 
Com. 7. 
Jubilee, Meaning of the, Sac. 399. 
Judgment, Particular, certainty of a, 
Cr. 228 sqq., 240. 


General, reasons for, Cr. 235, 
240 sqq. 
Time of, signs preceding, Cr. 232 


S991 237 SOY: 
Circumstances of, Cr. 232 sqq. 
Necessity of, Cr. 229 sqq. 
Assigned to Christ as God and 
man, Cr. 231 sqq. 
Judgments, Rash, nature of, Com. 425, 


433: 
Conditions of, Com. 434. 
Sources of, Com. 438; Pr. 494. 
Justice, Who are they that hunger and 
thirst after, Pr. 520, 524. 
Obliges us to pray, Pr. 20. 


Keeping, Unjust, Com. 357. 
Keys, The power of the, Cr. 402 sqq. 
(See also Absolution, Confession.) 
Killing, when lawful, Com. 257, 266 
Sqq.- . 
In Tay otenee Com. 258, 268. 
Kingdom of God, Meaning of, Pr. 94, 
96 sgq., 102. 
Various significations of, Pr. 103. 


XIV 


Kingdom of God, Necessity of labour- 
ing for, Pr. 100 sqq. 
Of Christ, Cr. 126 sqq. 
Of grace and glory, Pr. 98, oz. 
“Thy Kingdom come,” scope of 
the petition, Pr. 93 sqq., 98 


$qq., 102. ; - 
How to make this petition, Pr. 


99 5494- 

Kings, princes, etc., Honour due to 
Com. 146. 

Knowledge, Cr. 261, 265. 


Latria, worship due to God alone, 
Com. 32, 54, 56. 

Law, The, of God, Com. 1; Pr. 355. 
Promulgation of, Com. 3, 8, 33. 
Spirit of, necessary, Com. 14. 
Reasons for observing, Com. 3, 

27 Sqq- 

Perfect observance of, Com. 16. 

Justice of, Com. 12 sqq. 

Binding on all, Com. 4. 

The secret of observing, Com. 14 

$qq- 

Basler to us than to the Jews, 

Com. 13. 
Other names for, 
coming, Com. 13. 

Sanction of, Com. 26 sqq. . 

Natural, Meaning of, Com. Io. 

Mosaic, not abolished by Christ, 

Com. 11. 

The New, Sacrifice of, Sac. 221. 
Lent, why instituted, Com. 515. 
Lies, Nature and various kinds of, 

Com. 419, 424 sqq. 

Jocose, Com. 424 sqq. 

Officious, Com. 425, 428. 

Malicious, Com. 425. 

Gravity of malicious, Com. 428. 

Nevee lawful, Com. 425. 

Malice of, Com. 427 sqq. 

(See also Lying.) 

Life everlasting, Meaning and nature 

of, Cr. 434, 442. 

Light of Glory, The, Cr. 438, sqq. 

Limbo, Meaning of, Cr. 199 sqq. 
Detention of souls of holy 

patriarchs in, Cr. 190, 108. 

Descent of Christ’s soul into, Cr. 

200 sqq. 

Reasons for this descent,Cr. 201 sqq. 

Listening to uncharitable conversation, 
Com. 467. 
Lord’s Day, The (see Sunday). 
Lord's Prayer, The, Pr. 54 sqq 
Most excellent of all 
Pr. 65 sqq. 

Efficacy of, Pr. 68. 

Recital of, effaces venial faults, 
Pie OS nnn 

How recited, Pr. 62, 63, 60. 

A mockery on the lips of many 
Pr. 69 sqq. 

Fruits of, Pr. 222. 

Prelude to, explanation of, Pr. 


54), 73> 


since Christ’s 


prayers, 
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Love of God, Nature of, Pr. 316. 
Dignity and necessity of, Pr. 317, 
Essence of, Pr. 323. 

Negative precept, Pr. 330. 

Positive precept, Pr. 331. 

Duty of, Pr. 330. 

When acts of, are binding, Pr. 332. 

The practice of, easy, Pr. 334. 

Value and-efficacy of acts of, 
Prs332: 

Preferential love, Pr. 326, 328. 

Sensitive love not a reliable sign 
of true, Pr. 326 sqq. 

Tests of, Pr. 328 sqq. 

Love of neighbour, Pr. 336 sqq. 

Love of parents, Com. 149 sqqe 

Love of self (see Self-love). 

Lucifer, Leader of the 

angels, Cr. 60, 76 sqq. 

Lust, The vice of, Pr. 385. 
Malice of, Com. 309; Pr. 424. 
Consequences of, Pr. 433 sqq. 
Incentives to, Pr. 441. 

A result of gluttony, Pr. 470 sqq. 

Provoked the deluge, Pr. 427. 

Leads to loss of faith, Pr. 435 sqq. 

Names for, in Scripture and the 
Fathers, Pr. 427. 

Interior sins of, Com. 499 sqq. 

Other sins caused by, Pr. 431 sqq. 

Remedies and antidotes against, 
Com. 308, 500; Pr. 439 sgq. 

Lying, Turpitude and evil effects of, 

Com. 421 sqq. 

Various excuses for, Com. 423. 

a. a good purpose, not lawful, 
ibid. 


rebellious 


Magie, a form of superstition, Com. 50. 

Malicious injury, Com. 373. 

Man, Creation of, to God’s image, 
Cr. 57, 87 sqq. 

End for which created, Cr. 93 sqq. 

Like to God in his soul, Cr. 89. 

Condition of, in state of innocence, 
Pr. 130. 

After the fall, Pr. rgr. 

Lot of, compared with that ot 
other creatures, Cr. 60 Sqq.; 
Protos. 

Misery of, Pr. 95, 215, 2109. 

Duties of, towards God, Cr. 67 


sqq- 
Marks of the Church, Cr. 353 sqq. 
Marriage (see Matrimony). 
Martyrs, their bodies at the Resur- 
rection, Cr. 420. 
Mary, Signification of the name, Pr. 
245. 
Virginity of, before and after 
birth of Christ, Cr. 139, 153 sqq. 
Mother of God, Cr. 144; Pr. 246 


Sqq- 

Our Queen, Pr. 245. 

The second Eve, Cr. 136 sqq. 

Star of the Sea, Pr. 245. 

Honour given to her—hyperdulia, 
Com. 32, 
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Mary, Advocate of sinners, Pr. 247. 
Our protectress, Cr. 147. 
Teaching of the Saints on devotion 

to, Pr. 235. 
Fail ine Pin 2935240; 
“Full of grace,” Pr. 238 sqq. 
Mass, The, Sacrifice of the New Law, 
Sac. 216, 221. 
Institution of, Sac. 222. 
Offered to God alone, ibid. 
By whom offered, ibid. 
Sacrifice of, and that of the cross, 
Sac. 221. 
Essence of, Sac. 221, 224. 
Ends for which offered, Sac. 222. 
How to assist at, Sac. 222; Com. 
137 S9q- , 
Importance of hearing, Sac. 238. 
Ceremonies of, Sac. 220. 
Infinite value of, Sac. 229 sqq. 
Attendance at, when binding, 
Com. 134 Sgq., 523. 
Causes excusing from attendance 
at, Com. 135. 
How to fulfil obligation of hear- 
ing, Com. 136 sqq. 
Fruits of, Sac. 222, 231 sqq. 
Efficacy of, extends to living and 
dead, Sac. 220. 
Frequent assistance at, advisable, 
Sac. 242 sqq. 
Water mixed with wine in, Sac. 
135. 
(See vee Eucharist and Sacrifice.) 
Masters, Duties of, towards servants, 
Com. 212 sqq. 
Matrimony, Definition and nature of, 
Sac. 499 sqq-, 513- 
Instituted by God, Sac. 502 sqq., 
513, 516. 
The union of one man and one 
woman, Sac. 519. 
Essence of, Sac. 500, 517. 
Nature of the consent required in, 
Sac. 500. 
The Sacrament of, Sac. 504. 
Blessings arising from, Sac. 508 
Sqq- 
A true Sacrament, Sac. 505. 
Dispositions for reception of, Sac. 
5II Sqq., 514, 533: 
Indissolubility of, Sac. 502, 507 
$4q:, 513, 518. 
Unity of, Sac. 506. : 
Guiding principles regulating, Sac. 


5 ie ta oes in Syke 
Purity of intention in, Sac. 530 


Sqq- 
Bice of suitable companion in, 

Sac. 525. 
Holiness of, Sac. 521 sqq. 
Inferior to celibacy, Sac. 520. 
Rites and ceremonies of, Sac. 513. 
Ministers of, Sac. 513. 
Impediments to, Sac. 514, 534- 
Worthy reception of, Sac. 530. 
Sacrament and contract in- 

separable in, Sac. 513. 


‘aatrimony, Church’s power of deter- 
miming impediments to, Sac, 
515. 
Civil authority cannot dissolve 
the matrimonial bond, Sac. 515. 
Duties of those united inse SACe 
510, 514, 523. 
Polygamy opposed to nature of, 
Sac. 506 sqq. 
Clandestine marriages, Sac. 511. 
Meditation a remedy against sin, Pr. 
445, 509 sqq. 
Meekness, Nature of, Pr. 460. 
Necessity of, Pr. 46r. 
Who are the meek, Pr. 520, 523. 
Advantages of, Pr. 463 sqq. 
Merciful, The, Pr. 520, 524. 
Mercy of God exc-eds His justice, 
Com. 29. 

Spiritual works of, Pr. 34r. 
Corporal works of, Pr. 340. 
Merit, Mortal sin deprives the soul o 

ill ni Boe eee 
While in mortal sin there is no, 
ibid. 
Messiah, The promised, Cr. 62. 
Michael; St., leader of the good angels, 
OPE 
Mind, Gifts of, may be prayed for, 
Pr: ro. 
Ansety of, Pra 416: 
Blindness of, to spiritual things, 
____ Pr. 420, 433, 470. 
Miracles, motives of credibility, Cr. 24. 
Accompanied the effects of Sacra- 
ments in the early Church, Sac. 
16. 
Wrought by relics of saints, Com. 
22 sqq. 
Mischief-making, Nature of, Com. 461. 
Sources of, ibid. 
Gravity of the sin of, Com. 461 
$qq- 
Bed cosales of, Com. 462. 
Mischief-makers to be avoided, 
Com. 466. 
How to avoid, ibid. 
Mockery, Com. 275. 
Moravian Brethren, Cr. 306. 
Mortal sin (see Sin). 
Mortification of the flesh, a salutary 
effect of fasting, Com. 541. 
Those exempt from fasting are 
not exempt from, Com. 515. 
Remedy against lust, Com. 308 
$qq. 
Beards ei against Fifth Command- 
ment, Com. 259, 267. 
Enormity of the sin of, Com. 260, 


270s 

Guilt of accomplices in, Com. 
269. 

Cries outto Heaven for vengeance, 
Com. 271. 


Two-fold sin, ibid. 
Mystery, Nature of a, Pr. 254. 
Not contrary to reason, Pr. 254, 
PG hilp 
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Name, God’s, to be honoured, Com. 70. 
Not to be taken in vain, Com. 
68. 
How honoured and dishonoured, 
Com. 85. 
Sanctified by the First Petition, 
Pr. 80, 86. 

Glorified by good works, Com. 83. 
Nativity, The, of Christ, Cr. 135 sqq. 
Time and place of, Cr. 148. 

Circumstances of, Cr. 151 sqq. 
Figures and prophecies of, Cr. 137. 
Wisdom and goodness of God 
shown in, Cr. 149 sqq. 
Nature, Kingdom of, attributed to God, 
Pr: 103. 
Neighbour, Our, Com. 415, 487; Pr. 337. 
Motives for loving, Com. 12; 
JE, BU). Bey. Gre 
How to love, Pr. 340 sqq., 348. 
Importance of loving, Pr. 336. 
Qualities and limits of love of, 
Pr. 338 sqgq. 


Oath, Nature of an, Com. 71 sqq., 80, 

90 sqq. 

How taken, Com. 71. 

An act of religion, Com. 92. 

Various kinds of, Com. gt. 

Condition for a lawful, Com. 72 
S9q]-, 92, 99. 

Object of an, Com. 75. 

Lawfulness of, Com. 74 sqq. 

When false a mortal sin, Com. 80. 
An unlawful, a profanation of the 
name of God, Com. 92 sqq. 

Seldom to be taken, Com. 71. 

When necessary, Com. 102. 

An unjust or unlawful, not bind- 
ing, Com. 8o. 

Prejudice against Catholics re- 
garding, Com. 96 sqq. 

Truth, justice and judgment re- 
quired in, Com. 93, 99 sqq. 

When rash, Com. ror. 

Obedience, The virtue of, obliges us to 

pray, Pr. 26. 

To the Will of God, Pr. 117, 120, 


127s 
Obstinacy of the intellect, Pr. 397. 

Of the will, ibid. 

Its effects, Pr. 397 sqq. 
Occasions, Dangerous, of sin, Sac. 261. 
Offences (see Forgiveness and Injuries). 
Omission, Sins of, Pr. 356. 
gh ek Meaning of the term, 

wes ZI. 

Only attribute of God mentioned 

in the Creed, Cr. 18 sqq. 

Why attributed to the Father, 

Crs 53% 
What it consists in, Cr. 52. 
Orders, Holy, name and nature of, 
Sac. 482. 
Institution and grades of, Sac. 
484. 
Importance and dignity of, Sac. 
464, 482, 491. 
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Orders, Holy, Power conferred by, Sac. 
467, 486 sqq. 
A true Sacrament, Sac. 468, 486. 
Can be received only once, Sac. 21. 
Minor Orders, Sac. 471. 
Major Orders, Sac. 472. 
Priesthood, Sac. 474 sqq. 
All. not of Divine institution, 
Sac. 486. 
Effects of, Sac. 480 sqq., 486. 
Imprint character, Sac. 21. 
Obligations imposed by, Sac. 466 
Sqq., 482. 
Vocation to, Sac. 465, 482, 487. 
Dispositions for receiving, Sac. 
478 sqq., 487. 
Minister of, Sac. 478, 482. 
(See also Ecclesiastical State.) 
Original sin (see Sin). 
Our Lord, Explanation of the words, 
Cr. 125. 


Paradise, what it comprises, Cr. 443. 

(See also Happiness and Life Ever- 
lasting.) 

Parents, Duties of, to their children, 
Com. 166, 169 sqq., 228. 

Whence the authority of, is de- 
tived, Com. 149. 

Honour, love, respect, obedience 
and support due to, Com. 142 
$94-, 151 $qq., 158 sqq. 

Sins of, visited on their children, 
Com. 29. 

Our first, fall of, Cr. 111-117. 

Gifts received by our first, Cr. 


III sqgq. 
Passion of our Lord, the causes of, 
Cr. 175-181. 


Shows God’s love for us, Pr. 155. 

Advantages and blessings from, 
CrietO3e 

End of the Incarnation and, 
Cr. 183. 

Efficacy of, Cr. 163 sqq. 

Fruits of, Cr. 176. 
Passion, predominant, The, Pr. 388 

Sqq- 

How rooted out, Pr. 390. 
Pastors, Support of, Com. 554. 
Peace-makers, Pr. 521, 525. 

Penance, Meaning of the word, Sac. 
245 Sqq., 250. 

The virtue and Sacrament of, 
Sac. 247, 250. 

Errors regarding, Sac. 266. 

Necessity of, 263 sqq. 

Institution of Sacrament of, Sac. 

249 Sqq., 256, 263. 

Matter and form of, Sac. 251, 256. 

Minister of, Sac. 256, 341 sqq. 

Effects of, Sac. 253 sqq. 

Contrition the most necessary 

part of, Sac. 257. 

Principal fruit of, Sac. 249. 

Integral parts of, Sac. 254. 

All sins may be remitted by, Sac. 

257. 
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Penance called the Sacrament of the 
dead, Sac. 20. 

Disarms God’s vengeance, Sac. 
391 sqq. 

Manifests God’s justice, Sac. 391. 

Works of, Sac. 397. 

(See also Absolution, Confession, 
Contrition, Examination of Con- 
science, Satisfaction, Penance, 
and Pnrpose of Amendment.) 

Penances, Extra-sacramental, Sac. 409. 

Perjury, Nature of, Com. 92 saq. 

Malice of, Com. 94, 429. 

Persecution for justice’ sake, Pr. 521, 
525 $74. 

Peter, St., Position and prerogatives 
OL Gr. 3228: 

Piety, Nature of, Cr. 261, 264. 

Play and gambling, Pr. 512. 

Poor, Our duties towards the, Com. 
381. 

Pope, The, Cr. 286. 

Supreme ruler of the Church of 
Christ, Cr. 382 sqq. 

Successor of St. Peter, Cr. 286. 

Our Lord’s promise to St. Peter, 
Cr. 375 sqq. 

Primacy of, Cr. 328 sqq. 

Infallibility of, Cr. 287, 377 sqq. 

Not a new doctrine, Cr. 287. 

Limits of the infallibility of, Cr. 
379 S9q- 

Infallible pronouncement, 
discerned, Cr. 378 sqq. 

Dignity of, Cr. 286. 

Our duties to, Cr. 287. 

Poverty of Spirit, Meaning of, Pr. 520, 
522. 
Prayer, Definition of, Pr. 21,24, 36, 39. 

Honours God, Pr. 3. 

Necessity and importance of, Pr. 
I, 24 Sqq- 

Presupposes faith, Pr. 16. 

Proper motives for, Pr. 43 sqq. 

Order of, Pr. 40 sqq. 

Resignation to will of God in, 
PE. sAas 

Effcacy and facility of, Pr. 32. 

The key of heaven, Pr. 3. 

When to offer, Pr. 22, 29. 

For what to be made, Pr. 9, 21. 

Preperation for, Pr. 14. 

Morning and evening prayer, Pr. 
29. 

For whom to be offered, Pr. 10 
S$qq., 23. ' 

For others a gain to ourselves, 
Pr 77, Sdg- 

Most perfect method of, Pr. 7. 

Conditions and qualities of, Pr. 
46 sqq. 

A spiritual work of mercy, Pr. 341. 

Defective in two ways, Pr. 39. 

Distractions in, Pr. 47 sqq. 

To be offered through Christ, Pr. 
20 sqq. 

Neglect of, the root of many sins, 
Pr2B: 


how 
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Prayer, Nothing excuses from, Pr. 30. 
For temporal goods should have 
two conditions, Pr. 44. 
Not always granted, Pr. 4, 21, 35, 
3II sqq. 
Of those in sin, Pr. 8. 
Of the impenitent, Pr. 9. 
Fruits of, Pr. 3, 6, 21. 
VocalaPr. 18,21, 25. 
Mental, Pr. 21, 25; 
Confidence in, meaning of, Pr. 22. 
To God and the saints, difference 
between, Pr. 14. 
“Pray always,” the Precept ex- 
plained, Pr. 29, 37 sqq. 
Precepts of the Church, Com. 513, 517. 
Obedience due to, Com. 518. 
Source of sins against, Com. 510 
Prelates to be honeured, Com. 145. 
Presumption, Nature and sin of, Pr. 
306. 
Various species of, Pr. 306 sqq. 
Pride, Nature of, Pr. 385, 392. 
Malice of, Pr. 398 sqq. 
Degrees of. Pr, (303; 
The source of ali other sins, Pr. 
393- 
Fruits of, Pr. 393. 
Hinders God from hearing ou 
prayers, Pr. 15. 
Other sins springing directly from, 
Pr. 393-398. 
Remedy against, Pr. 
404 Sqq. 
Spiritual, Pr. 399. 
Priest, The, the authoritative bearer of 
grace and truth, Cr. 387 sqq. 
Duties of, Cr. 386. 
Special honour due to, Sac. 494 
sqq.; Com. 145. 
Power of, over Christ’s mystic 
body, Sac. 492 sqq. 
Over Christ’s real 
493 S4q- 
Parish, Cr. 288. 
Priesthood, The, Special obligations of, 


400 sqq., 


body, Sac. 


Sac. 466 sq7. 

Dignity of, Sac. 474 sqq., 482, 
491. 

Necessity of, in the Church, Sac. 
482. 


Will last till the end of time, ibid. 
Private interpretation, (mpracticability 
Of Cr. aro. 
Inconsistency of theory of, Cr. 319. 
Profanation of sacred things and 
places, Com. 61. 
Profession of faith at Baptism, Sac. 79. 
Protestantism and the Rule of Faith, 
Cr. 303 sqq. 
And the notes of the Church, Cr. 
353 $99. 
Providence, Divine, Cr. 69, 74. 
The range of, Cr. 70 sqq. 
Rule of, ‘‘Ask and you shal) 
receive,’ Pr. 26 sqq. 
Proof of paternal love of God, 
Pie 55. 
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XVI 


Purgatory, Existence and nature of, 

Cr. 190, 199, 466. ; 

Duration of punishment in, Cr. 
469. 

Term of suffering in,how shortened, 
Cr. 469. : 

Prayers for souls in, Cr. 469 sqq. 

Duties to the souls in, Cr. 401. 

Souls in, can be relieved, Sac. 


398: 


Quakers, Cr. 306. 
Quarrelling, Com. 275; Pr. 452. 
Quarter Tense, why instituted, Com. 


515- 


Railing, The gravity of the sin of, 
Com. 442. 

Rapine, how committed, Com. 333. 
Those guilty of, Com. 347. 
Nature and species of, Com. 330. 

Rash judgment, Com. 433. 

Real Presence, Sac. 147 (see Eucharist). 

Reason and mystery not contrary to 

one another, Pr. 254, 271. 
Recollection in prayer, Pr. 22. 
Redeemer, Foretold by the prophets 

and prefigured in the Old 

Testament, Cr. IIo. 
Redemption, The, how wrought, Cr. 


I2I sqq. 
Fruits of, Cr. 115 sqq. 
Insufficient without our  co- 


operation, Cr. 178 sgq. 
Universality of, Cr. 176 sqq. 
Loss of many souls no argument 
against, Cr. 177 sqq. 
Makes God our Father, Pr. 58. 
Relics of the saints may be honoured, 
Com. 32, 57 Sqq. 


Have wrought miracles, Com. 
22 sqq. 
Remission of sins (see Confession, 


Contrition, Penance, Eucharist, 
Baptism, Extreme Unction.) 
Reparation of injured reputation, 
Com. 474. 
(See aiso Restitution, Retractation, 
Satisfaction.) 
Repentance necessary for forgiveness 
of sin, Pr. 156 sqq. 
David a model of, Pr. 158. 
Signs of genuine, Cr. 197. 
Resentment, Nature and sin of, Pr. 
306. 
Resignation to the Will of God, Pr. 
44, 138. 
Resolution, A good, Sac. 26r. 


Helps and conditions for, Sac. 
201. 
Restitution, Obligation of making, 


Com. 380, 388 sqq. 
Delay in making, a further sin, 


Com. 392. 
Pretexts for evading, Com. 400 
Sqq. 


Rules regarding, Com. 394 sqq. 
Not to be delayed, Com. 398 sqq. 
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Resurrection, The, Proof of Christ’s, 
Cr, 206,).2TO- 
Importance of, Cr. 205 sqq. 
Lessons taught by, Cr. 197. 
Why on the third day, Cr. 198, 203. 
Singularity of, Cr. 203 sqq. 
“ Resurrection of the Body,” Cr. 415 
SQJ-, 425 Sq. 
All shall rise again, Cr. 418 sqq. 
Reasons of the, Cr. 417 sqq., 424, 


426 sqq. 

Examples of, from Scripture, Cr. 
428 sqq. 

Each shall arise in his own body, 
Cr. 419. 

The risen body shall be perfect, 
Cr. 419 sqq. 

How and when it is to take place, 
Cre 424, 

Fruits of the mystery of the, 
Cr. 425. 


Properties of the body after the, 
Cr. 421 sqq., 424, 430 sqq. 

Different sentiment of the just 
and wicked at the, Cr. 431. 

Of the martyrs, Cr. 420. 

Of the wicked, Cr. 420 sqq. 

(See also Happiness.) 

Retractation, Obligation of, Com. 425, 


474. 
Revelation, how known, Pr. 253. 
Where contained, Pr. 254. 
The Church the sole expounder 
of, ibid. 
Revenge, Evil results of, Com. 264 sqq. 
Riches, Detachment from, Com. 488. 
Roman, Why the Church is called, 
Cr. 284. 
Rule of Faith, how determined, Cr. 296. 
Not individual inspiration, Cr. 304. 
Nor private judgment, Cr. 307. 
Nor a written code or manual, 
Cr. 308 sqq. 
But the voice of the teaching 
Church, Cr.) 325; 


Sabbath, Why the seventh day chosen, 

Com. 118. 

Mystical signification of the, Com. 
118 sqq. 

Other Jewish festivals, Com. rio. 

Changed to first day of the week, 
Com. 115 sqq. 

Sacraments, The, Nature of, Sac. 3, 5, 

TO, 22% 

Author Of sacar se 

In general, Sac. 22. 

Are the bread of the soul, Pr. I49 
sqq. 

Two-fold purpose of, Sac. 23. 

Number of, Sac. 12 sqq., 25. 

Why instituted, Sac. 7. 

Necessity of, Saci 25, 32. 

Constituent parts of, Sac. 26. 

Matter and form of, Sac. 9, 19. 

Ceremonies used in, Sac. 11, 26. 

Are channels of grace, Cr. 259, 
202). SaGu Zo. 
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Sacraments, The, Visible signs of grace, 


Sac. 6,19) 242 
How they confer grace, Sac. 24. 
Effects of, Sac. 15 sqq., 26, 31 sqq. 
Sanctifying grace conferred by, 
Sac. 28. 
All not equally necessary, Sac. 12. 
Efficacy of, not dependent on 
worthiness of minister, Sac. 14, 


24. 
Of the dead, Sac. 20. 
Of the living, Sac. 20. 
Those most necessary to salvation, 
Sacwar, 
Minister of, Sac. 13, 19. 
Malice of administering un- 
worthily, Sac. 14. 
Character impressed by three of, 
DAG. Leet s 
Of the Old Law did not confer 
grace, Sac. 16. 
Sacramental Grace conferred by the 
Sacraments, Sac. 32. 
Sacred Heart, The, adoration of, Cr. 145. 
Sacrifice, Meaning of the word, Sac. 
224 sqq. 
Nature of, Sac. 221. 
Of the New Law, Sac. 221. 
When instituted, Sac. 217, 227. 
Of the Mass, essence of, Sac. 224 
sqq. 
Prophecies of, Sac. 226 sqq. 
Infinite value of, Sac. 229 sqq. 
Of the Mass a true Sacrifice, Sac. 
227 sqq. 
Of the Mass, the same as that of 
the Cross, Sac. 221. 
Fruits of, Sac. 231 sqq. 
Of Christ on the Cross, Sac. 225 


Sqq- 
Sacrilege, The nature of, Sac. 21, Com. 


31 sqq- 
Saints, The! the glory of, Cr. 436 sqq. 
Different grades amongst, Cr. 
440, 442. 
Our advocates, Cr. 399; Com. 
56 sqq. ; 
Honour shown to, not idolatry, 
Com. 20 sqq. 
Church’s intention in celebrating 
feasts of, Com. 524. 
Motives for honouring, Com. 21 
Sqq. 
ropes of, not superfluous, 
Com. 22. 
Prayer to, Pr. 14. ; 
Scripture and tradition regarding 
‘honour due to, Com. 2i. 
Saints, Communion of, The, Cr. 389 
$4q-, 392, 395 S9q- 
Why called “ Saints,” Cr. 393. 
Extends to Heaven and Purgatory, 
Cr. 393, 399-, 
Between the living, Cr. 395 sqq. 
Participation in, depends on the 
dispositions of the individual, 
Cr. 398 sqq. 
Those excluded from, Cr. 393, 397. 


Saints, Communion of, The wicked 
derive some advantage from, 
Cr. 392. 
In internal and external goods, 
Cr. 392. 
In various other graces, Cr. 391. 
Makes all Christians one body, 
Cr. 390. 
Salvation depends on observance of 
God’s law, Com. 14 sqq. 
Faith necessary for, Cr. 1. 
Impossible without aid of grace, 
Sac. 20. 
Sacraments necessary to, Sac, 
205 
Baptism and faith not sufficient 
for; Cr. 284: 
Impossible outside the Church, 
Cr. 284. 
Salutation, The Angelic, Pr. 233 sqq. 
Sanctification of Sundays and Festivals, 
Com. I2I, 125. 
Impeded by servile works, Com. 
120, 128. 
Inducements towards, Com. 122. 
How accomplished, Com. 132. 
Hearing of Mass, Com. 523. 
Sanctifying Grace, Nature of, Sac. 19, 
30. 
First and second, Sac. 20. 
(See also Grace.) 
Sanctity a note of the Church, Cr. 


365. 
Satan, Temptation by, Cr. 60. 
Tyranny of, over souls in sin, 
Preis 7. 
(See also Devil and Demon.) 
Satisfaction, Nature of, Sac. 387. 
How made to the injured, Sac. 
396. 
Saciamental, why imposed, Sac. 
257, 388, 397, 400 sqq. 
Necessity of, Sac. 389 sqq. 
Efficacy and effect of, Sac. 392 


Sqq. 
To be prudently imposed, Sac. 
395 S9q- 


Insufficient to satisfy for our 
offences, Sac. 405 sqq. 

An integral part of penance, 
Sac. 402. 

Two things requisite in, Sac. 393. 

One can satisfy for another— 
exceptions, Sac. 394. 

Faults with regard to, Sac. 402 
$qq. 

Priadpal source of, Christ’s 
Passion, Pr. 161. 

Does not diminish that of Christ, 
Sac. 392. 

Voluntary, how practised, Sac. 
408 sqq. 

Necessity of extra-sacramental, 
Sac. 407 sqq. 

Temporal punishment not re- 
mitted in penance, Sac. 389 
Sq]. 

Forni reputation, Com. 474 
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Saviour, Meaning of, Cr. 120. 
Our need of a, Cr. 120 sqq. 
Christ our true, only and universal, 
Craa23- 
Abuse of confidence in the, Gr. 
123 Sqq. 
Scandal, Nature of, Com. 266, 280 sqq., 
288. 
How given, Com. 284. ; 
Giving and taking, both sinful, 
Com. 295 $94. 
Direct and indirect, Com. 283 sqq. 
Obligations arising from, Com. 
288 sqq., 291 sqq. 
_ Of the sinful or weak, Com. 296. 
Pharasaical, why so called, Com. 
295. 
Schismatics, Cr. 393. 
Why excluded from the Church, 
Cr. 274. 
Scripture not the sole rule of faith, 
[Pre 2023 
Church’s attitude towards, Cr. 316. 
Seal of Confession, Sac. 342 (see Con- 
fession) . 
Self-love, right and laudable, Pr. 348, 
351. 
Vicious and unregulated, root of 
all sin, Pr. 349. 
Baneful effects of, Pr. 349. 
Sensuality (see Concupiscence 
Lust}. 
Servants, Duties of, to their masters, 
Com. 221 sqq. 
When allowed occult compensa- 
tion, Com. 343. 
Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, Cr. 261 


and 


Sqq- 
Shame in Confession, Sac. 345, 347, 


372. 
Sin, Actual, Nature of, Pr. 354 sqq. 
Never lawful, Pr. 378. 
Circumstances changing species of, 
Sac. 346. 

When deliberate, Sac. 258. 

All, not of equal gravity, Pr. 363. 

Infinite malice of, Cr. 460 sqq. 

A cause of the passion, Cr. 160 sqq. 

Occasions of, Sac. 261, 324. 

Difference between mortal . and 
venial, Pr. 360. 

Venial, Pr. 354, 360, 377. 

Why so called, Pr. 354, 360. 

Injury it does the soul, Pr. 354. 

Sorrow alone necessary for re- 
mission of venial, Sac. 260. 

Punished by God in this world, 
Pres 79. 

Must be expiated in next life, 
Pr 79: 

Leads insensibly to mortal sin, 
Pr. 379 sqq. 

Acts in themselves venial, 
become mortal, Pr. 362. 

Mortal, nature and malice of, 
‘Pr. 365 sqq. 

In its relation to God, Pr. 365. 

Effects of, on man, Pr. 371 sgq. 


may 


Sin, Acts in themselvcs mortal may 

become veniai, Pr. 362. 

Capital or deadly, Pr. 384 sqq. 

May be only venial, Pr. 387. 

Sins that cry to Heaven for 
vengeance, Pr. 384. 

Of word, Pr. 355. 

Of omission, Pr. 356. 

Of thought, Pr. 355. 

All sins may be remitted, Cr. 403. 


497 Sqq- : 
Remitted by Baptism and the 
power of the keys, Cr. 402. 
Church’s power to remit, Cr. 405, 
08. 

Throrgh the merits of Christ, 
Cr. 402, 405, 407 sqq. 

Conditions required for forgive- 
ness of, Cr. 411 sqq. 

Power of forgiving, given to bishops 
and priests alone, Cr. 404, 407. 

Some said to be irremissible, Cr. 
410 sqq. 

Forgiveness often abused, Cr. 414. 

Original, Nature of, Cr. 100 sqq., 
PE 354- 

Effects of, Pr. 354. 

How cancelled, Pr. 354. 

Transmission of, Cr.61 sqq.,114 sqq. 

Effects on man, Pr. 371 sqq. 

An angel could not have satisfied 
for, Cr. 165. 

Sincerity, a condition for prayer, Pr. 48 


$qq. 
Six Days, Work of the, Cr. 65 sqq. 
Slander and libel, Com. 419. 
Sloth, The vice of, Pr. 385, 500. 
Causes of, Pr. 507. 
When sinful, Pr. 501. 
Gravity of the sin of, Pr. 5or. 
Characteristics of, Pr. 5or. 
Paves the way to every sin, 
Pr. 505. 
Baneful effects of, Pr. 502 sqgq. 
An effect of gluttony, Pr. 470. 
Remedies against, Pr. 507 sqq. 
Society, Meaning of a, Cr. 334. 
A governing body necessary in 
every, Cr. 335. 
Civil, whence derived, Com. 168. 


All bound to obey the rulers 
wv of, Com. 168. 
Solicitors and advocates, Directions 


for, Com. 421. 
Sorcery, a form of superstition, Com. 
59° sqq. 
Sorrow for sin, Sac. 259. 
Two kinds of, Sac. 259. 
Necessary qualities of, Sac. 259 sqq. 
Absolutely necessary in Con- 
fession, Sac. 260. 
How to excite Sac. 260. 
(See also Attrition and Contrition.) 
Soul of man like unto God, Cr. 8o. 
Immortality of the, Cr. 421, 426, 
Sqq. 
Loses all its beauty and merits 
through sin, Pr. 372 sqq. 
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Species of bread and wine, Sac. rio. 

Remain after the consecration, 
Sac. 120. 

Christ whole and entire under, Sac. 
120. 

(See also Communion & Eurcharist.) 
Spirit of God and the world, Cr. 259. 
Spiritism, Unlawful, Com. 32. 

Spirits, Influence of evil, Cr. 78 sqq. 
(See also Satan, Demons and Devil.) 

Sponsors, Duties of, Sac. 61 sqq. 
Obligations of, Sac. 55. 

Number of, Sac. 47. 

Why in Baptism, Sac. 45 sqq. 

Duties of, in Baptism, Sac. 46 sqq. 

On selecting good, Sac. 61 sqq. 

Affinity contracted by, Sac. 46, 

55, 107. 

Qualifications required in, Sac. 107. 

Who may not be, Sac. 47. 

Why in Confirmation, Sac. 107. 
“Star of the Sea,” To whom applied, 

Pr. 245. 

Statues, Indecent, dangers of, Pr. 442. 
Stealing, Meaning of word, Com. 327, 333. 
Various species of, Com. 328. 

Gravity of sin of, Com. 328, 334. 

Those guilty of, Com. 329. 

(See also Theft and Unjust Taking.) 
Stroke on the check in Confirmation, 

Sac. 105, 106. 

Sufferings, Advantages of, Pr. 221. 
Confidence in God under, Pr. 314. 
(See also Afflictions.) 

Sufferings and Death of our Lord, 

Cr. 155 sqq. 
Sunday, Meaning of, Com. 514. 
To be sanctified, Com. 125 sqq. 
How to sanctify, Com. 121 sqq., 
E270 132- 

Hearing Mass on, Com. 134. 

Why chosen by the Apostles 
instead of Sabbath Day, Com. 
II5 sqq., 119. 

Profanation of, a sort of sacrilege, 
Com. 133. 

Hearing Mass does not suffice to 
sanctify, Com. 133. 

How to fulfil obligation of hearing 
Mass on, Com. 136 sqq. 

Not profaned by innocent recrea- 
tion, Com. 134. 

Superstition, Nature of, Com. 31. 
Definedby St. Thomas, Com. 47 sqq. 
Arising from the object of worship, 

Com. 49-53- 

Arising fiom the manner of 

worship, Com. 47 sqq. 

Suspicion, Rash, Com. 425. 

Differs from judgment, Com. 433. 
Swearing, Definition and explanation 

of, Com. 90 sqq. 

Without truth, a grave sin, Com. 

94 $94. ‘ 

Conditions necessary for justly, 

Com. 92 sqq. 

Habit of, sinful, Com. 104. 

Symbol, Creed so called, why, Cr. 2, 


XKi 
Taking, Unjust, Com. 339. 
Teaching, Necessity of, in religion, 
Cr. 297. 
Christ’s commission to teach, 
Cr. 2901, 292. 


(See also Church.) 
Temperance, Meaning of, Pr. 472. 
Temple of the Lord, Dedication of, 
Com. 61 sqq. 
Respect due to (see Churches). 
Temporal blessings, Hope of, Pr. 310. 
Temptation, Nature of, Pr. 194, 201 


sqq. 

Why permitted, Cr. 79 sqq. 

Degreees of, Pr. 208. 

Sources of, Cr. 78 sqg.; Pr. 204. 

In itself not a sin, Com. 5or; 
Pr. 204: 

How it becomes a sin, Com. 501 : 
Pr. 208 sqq. 

Never irresistible, Pr. 357. 

How overcome, Cr. 80; Pr. 22, 
34, 200 sqq. 

A source of advantages, Pr. 205 


Sqq. 
2 ead Sus nOteIntoO, ePraedgo- 
214. 

Tepidity, Nature of, Pr. 507 sqq. 
Testament, The New, contents and 
authors of, Cr. 298 sqq. 
Testimony, Principles to be observed 

in giving, Com. 420. 
False, never lawful, Com. 416 sqq. 
Malice of false, Com. 429. 
Evil consequences of false, Com. 
416. 
Thanksgiving a part of prayer, Pr. 
12 sqq. 
After Communion, Sac. 170. 
Theft, Nature and gravity of, Com. 
334 $99: 

Pleas alleged to excuse, Com. 383 
Thought, Sins of, malice and dange: 
of, Com. 492 sqq. 

To be confessed, Pr. 355. 
Tippling, Pr. 476. 
Tithes, Obligation of paying, Com. 
554- 
Tonsure, Signification of, Sac. 470. 
(See also Ordeis.) 
Tradition, and the rule of faith, Pr. 
262 sqq. 
Transubstantiation, Sac. 124 sgq., 147 
$qq- 
arhce of, Sac. 149 sqq. 

When it takes place, Sac. 119. 
(See also Eucharist). 
Trespasses, In relation to Fifth 

Petition, Pr. 155. 
(See also Debts and Forgiveness.) 
Trinity, The Blessed, Persons of, Cr 
17 $qq. 
Mystery of, Cr. 48 sqq., 118 sqq. 
Second Person of, alone became 
man, Cr. 142 sqq. 
Truth, The, when we are obliged to 
manifest, and when to conceal, 
Com. 430. 


XXIT 


Uncharitable conversation, Com. 468. 

Unchaste thonghts and desires, Com. 
499. 

Unction, Extreme 
Unction). 

Understanding, 
266. 

Unity, Mark of the Church, Cr. 275 
$qq., 283. : 

Unjust taking and keeping, Com. 342 


(see Extreme 


Nature of, Cr. 261, 


Sqq- 
Unleavened bread in the Eucharist, 
Sac. 134. 
Usury, how committed, Com. 333. 


Vain observances, Form of superstition, 
Com. 51 sqq. 
Vanity, Nature and effects of, Pr. 393 


Sqq- 
Vengeance, Nature of, Pr. 396. 
Sins that cry to God fcr, Pr. 
384. 
Venial sin, Pr. 354 sqq. 
Vessels, Sacred, not to be touched by 
unconsecrated hands, Sac. 162. 
Viaticum, The Eurcharist as the, Sac. 
118, 185, 454- 
The effects of the, Sac. 185 sqq. 
Vices, Nature of, Pr. 384. 
The capital, Pr. 384 sqq. 
Virginity, superior to Matrimony, 
Sac. 520. 
(See also Celibacy.) 
Virtue, Supernatural, Pr. 253. 
Theological, why so called, Pr. 
253- 
When infused into the soul, ibid. 
The seven virtues opposed to the 
seven deadly sins, Pr. 384 sqq. 
Acts of, bound to practise, Pr. 


253. 
Vocation to Holy Orders, (see Orders 
and Ecclesiastical State). 

Yow, A, definition of, Com. 80, 106 


Sqq. 
Obligations arising out of, Com. 
107. 
Commutation of, Com. 80 sqq., 
Tog. 


Dispensation of, ibid. 
Sinful to break, ibid. 
Made to God alone, ibid. 
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Vow, Conditions for a valid, Com. 107 
Sqq- 
Honours or dishonours God, Com. 
IIO sqq. 


Water in Baptism, Sac. 37, 57. 

In the Eucharist, Sac. 135. 
Wesleyanism, Cr. 306. 
Wheaten bread in the Eucharist, Sac. 


132, 
Wicked, The, Cr. 442 sqq. (see Damned, 
Hell, Resurrection of the Body). 

Wife, Duties of, towaids husband, 
Sac. 520, 523; Com. 249 sqq. 

More than one, permitted in Old 
Law, Sac. 5109. 
Will, Consent of the, in sinning, Sac. 
PIs) leroy Sty h 
Of Ged, resignation to, Pr. 22, 44. 
Spirit of conformity to, Pr. 17. 
Difficulty of accomplishing, Pr. 
124. 
Good, marks of, Pr. 185 sqq. 
Of good pleasure, Pr. 12: sqq. 
Of sign, ibid. 
*« Thy will be done,” Pr. 110. 114. 

Wisdom, Cr. 261, 266. 

Witnesses, Obligation of, to tell the 
truth, Com. 420 (see Testi- 
mony.) 

To the true Church, Cr. 296. 

Works, Good, necessary to salvation, 
Com. 284. 

Works, Servile, Com. 127 sqq. 

Forbidden on festivals, Com. 128. 

World, Maxims of the, do not lead to 
happiness, Pr. 521. 

Worship of God commanded, Com. 18. 

The nature and practice of, Com. 


44 $99. 

Different kinds of, Com. 54. 

External and internal, Com. 31. 

External, why due to God, Com. 
37 S44. | 

External, impossible without in- 
ternal, Com. 31, 38 sqq. 

Sins against, of defect and of 
excess, Com. 42 sqq. 

(See also Adoration, Honour.) 


Zeal for the glory of God, Pr. 87 sqq. 
In prayer, Pr. 29. 
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